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HE statute recently passed at 
T Oxford, which enables students 
to enter the University without 
being enrolled on the books of any 
college, constitutes an era, a real 
turning-point, in the history of that 
University. It is an event of great 
national, as well as of great aca- 
demical importance. It has ren- 
dered many things possible which 
otherwise might not have been ac- 
complished, at least in this gene- 
ration. It contains the seed of 
many urgently needed improve- 
ments. In appearance it seems to 
be only an enlargement of the Uni- 
versity, a widening of its borders, 
an offer of its advantages to new 
classes of Englishmen ; in reality it 
is something far deeper and greater. 
It is not too much to say that this 
statute carries in its bosom the re- 
construction of Oxford on many 
vital points. That it is an event of 
extreme significance may be inferred 
from the fact that in principle it is 
the commencement of that organic 
change which the late Sir William 
Hamilton urged with so much 
vigour and so much eloquence. Itis 
the restoration of the University, in 
contradistinction to the colleges. It 
is the undoing of the work of Laud, 
a fatal blow dealt to that monopoly 
of academical power and instruction 
which he conferred on a number of 
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individual societies whom he ren- 
dered conterminousand synonymous 
with the University. Not that we 
wish to imply that the colleges 
have not done a most useful and 
excellent work for the nation and 
for Oxford: far be it from us to 
make so untrue an insinuation. 
Nevertheless, time ripens all things; 
and the time has come when the 
collegiate system is felt to be too 
narrow for the task which the 
country desires to see accomplished 
by Oxford, and which many outward 
circumstances press on the Uni- 
versity with a force which its pre- 
sent organisation is unable to meet. 
Nor does that organisation satisfy 
the University itself. Oxford, for 
along time past, has shown her- 
self eminently responsive to the 
impulses and mental state of the 
nation. The causes which have 
engendered in the public mind a 
conception of higher benefits which 
Oxford might be brought to yield 
to this country, and an irresistible 
longing for their realisation, tell 
powerfully on the University her- 
self, which contains many men of 
great ability and ardent tempera- 
ment, eager to lead Oxford in the 
march of progress. It pleased 
the Times some short time ago to 
call Oxford the most Conservative 
of universities. The misdescription 
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was glaring and complete. It is 
sufficient to appeal to the passing 
of the statute of which we are now 
speaking, and which was supported 
by many members of the Conserva- 
tive party, to show the inaccuracy 
of the designation. Oxford is full 
of improving zeal; and it is the 
existence of this spirit, which is by 
no means confined to a small band 
of extreme men, and with whose 
temper and objects the University 
must by no means be identified, 
that imparts such real significance 
to the change initiated by the new 
statute. It is no small matter, that 
at such a time, when all kinds of 
thought are seething in and out of 
Oxford, such a measure of large 
practical range as the reappearance 
of the University proper in contra- 
distinction to the colleges should 
have been adopted by Oxford her- 
self. That measure is not in har- 
mony, in real organic union, with 
the former state of the institution. 
It must be inoperative and die away, 
or else it must inevitably transform 
many of the regulations which now 
stand by its side. It was not for 
nothing that Laud placed the Uni- 
versity in the hands of the colleges. 
It was equally with a sense of in- 
troducing a new element into the 
academical life that the proposal to 
‘abolish the condition of member- 
ship of a college as a sine qué non 
of admission to the University, has 
‘been demanded by public opinion 
-and granted by Oxford. 

A new order of things, then, has 
commenced; or rather a seed has 
been planted. Has it fallen into 
good ground, and will it grow up 
into a great tree? The answer 
which the future will give to this 
question deeply concerns both na- 
tion and University. We have 
lived fast in these modern days ; 
great changes have befallen many 
of the institutions of the country. 
England is not the same nation that 
she was forty years ago. We should 
‘be sorry to say—we do not hold the 
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opinion—that her genuine spirit, 
the essential qualities of her people, 
their fundamental ideas on political 
and social matters, have been essen- 
tially altered; but it is very certain 
nevertheless, that many of the old 
methods of giving utterance to those 
ideas, to those national feelings, 
have become worn out, and are 
under process of rapid transforma. 
tion. What happens to the nation 
cannot fail to affect Oxford power- 
fully. Oxford has always been pre- 
eminently national; and this quality 
has both given her great influence 
over the social life of the country, 
and also has exposed her to be 
largely reacted upon by the intel- 
lectual and social movements of 
the nation. This is a grand dis. 
tinction, as it is a real power, for 
Oxford; and thus, whatever hap- 
pens within her, the thoughts that 
stir, and the tendencies which guide 
her sons, is of high public concern, 
and has a very decisive befring 
on the course which the country 
may take in the future on matters 
of the deepest interest to human 
life. Since the reform which re- 
sulted in the construction of the 
public examinations at the begin- 
ning of this century, the men bred 
by Oxford have exercised a con- 
spicuous and a very weighty in- 
fluence on public opinion. She has 
reared a long succession of states- 
men, beginning with Sir Robert 
Peel, who have been the foremost 
men in the politics both of England 
and of the world. The first and 
second-class men of Oxford have 
manned the front benches of the 
House of Commons in remarkable 
numbers; sometimes they have 
formed more than the half of the 
ministers in office. Their power in 
Parliament has been always felt; 
and there are those who can re- 
member the outspoken confidence 
with which the new men avowed 
the design to sweep away, after 1832, 
the effete and garrulous talkers of 
a boroughmongering age, and the 
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amusing astonishment with which 
they found that they could not hold 
their own on even terms, when a 
reformed Parliament brought them 
face to face with the contemned re- 
presentatives of the ancient culture. 
And up to this period, who is per- 
sonally so popular and so influential 
throughout all England as Mr. 
Gladstone ?—and who does not per- 
ceive that in all the leading features 
of his mind, Mr. Gladstone is an 
old Oxford man? The same emi- 
nence and the same power of in- 
fluencing, Oxford has yet more 
conspicuously displayed in the re- 
ligious world. ‘There are repre- 
sentatives still left amongst us of 
the great Oriel school, of the men 
who brought to the cause of religion 
the learning, the intelligence, the 
breadth of culture and knowledge, 
which had been so strikingly want- 
ing in the Evangelical body, and 
was discrediting them amongst the 
most educated and _ intelligent 


classes of society. That illustrious 
school did great service in their 
day; they served their generation 
ata critical period, and have left 
marks on the minds of opr own 
time which it will take long to 


efface. And if to some extent their 
precise opinions have not retained 
complete possession of the public 
thought—and what school can ac- 
complish such a result in days like 
our own ?—they have nevertheless 
yielded to a force which had its 
origin and derived its opening 
energies from Oxford. The Trac- 
tarian movement was a genuine 
Oxford product. The ideas on 
which it turned were not new, no 
one professed that they were; but 
their systematic adoption, the de- 
termination to leaven the Church 
of the whole nation with a new 
spirit, the ambition to give a new 
tone to the teaching of the clergy, 
the avowed resolution to undo 
the greatest work achieved by 
the nation—to efface its Protes- 
tant character and to extinguish 
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the glory on which the country had 
hitherto most prided itself—these 
were Oxford acts, conceived and 
carried out by Oxford men, designed 
with aims which far exceeded the 
limits of the University, and dic- 
tated by a consciousness of the 
possession of a power capable of 
moulding the religious convictions 
of all England. And it cannot be 
denied that success marvellously 
responded to the loftiness of the 
design. The clergy of England are 
not the same as they were thirty 
years ago; and whether the change 
has been for the better or the 
worse, the merit or the demerit is 
Oxford’s. The religious contro- 
versies which most strikingly mark 
our time, the ecclesiastical questions 
which most fiercely agitate the 
public mind, the struggles which 
fill the press, public meetings and 
the pulpits, have all their root in 
Oxford. What more needs to be 
said to point out the extreme im- 
portance which Oxford, her condi- 
tion, her intellectual and religious. 
life, her thoughts and tendencies, 
possess for the whole people ? 

But if Oxford may gather from a 
retrospect of the past a proud feel- 
ing of strength, she may learn 
humility, and a wholesome convic- 
tion of the necessity for prudence, 
from other events which are oc- 
curring in the country. The hold 
of the University on the public 
men of England is not so strong as 
it was in past days. From the 
period of the first Reform Bill the 
House of Commons has gradually 
exhibited a progressive diminution 
of the academical element. It is 
perfectly true, as we have already 
stated, that University men com~ 
pose still the strength and the 
numbers of Cabinets; but the 
House of Commons itself is less 
under the influence of high culture 
and education. Parliament is yearly 
becoming more filled with men 
whose title for election has been 
the acquisition of great wealth by 
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trade. The minds of such men are 
not easily susceptible of University 
influence, for their training has not 
rendered them familiar with the 
ideas and habits of thinking preva- 
lent at universities. Their weight 
in the country, moreover, is not 
limited to Parliament; they are in- 
creasing in strength in every de- 
partment of life; and the House of 
Commons has in no small measure 
changed its relations to the nation, 
and follows where it formerly was 
accustomed to lead. Oxford, there- 
fore, is in danger of losing its hold 
over society: and there are few 
thinking persons, we conceive, who 
would not regret stich an event as 
a national loss. But there is never 
any need for despairing of English- 
men. The manufacturers and mer- 
chants, who have acquired wealth 
and power by trade, are well aware 
of the value of intellectual culture, 
and are generally anxious that their 
sons should possess advantages 


which they have not themselves en- 


joyed. We are firmly convinced 
that the desire for University train- 
ing, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, has not abated in 
England. It cannot be denied, we 
freely grant, that the numbers of 
the students who go to college have 
not kept pace with the growth of 
the nation’s prosperity. The fact 
is incontestable; but it is equally 
certain that it is a fact which creates 
dissatisfaction on all sides. Fault 
is found with the Universities, real 
and earnest complaint is freely ut- 
tered ; and this is a very healthy 
symptom. University reform, of 
whatever kind, is manifestly a very 
popular topic. There is no sign of 
public indifference, of a general ac- 
quiescence in University decay. 
Quite the contrary. The murmurs 
expressed in the public press, the 
interest attached to University 
questions in Parliament, the com- 
mittees appointed to investigate the 
conditions of the Universities, all 
proclaim that the nation appreciates 
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the value of University training; 
they testify to a universal desire to 
bring the benefits of academical 
culture within the reach of a larger 
number of persons. On the other 
hand it is an equally hopeful symp. 
tom that Oxford shows herself to be 
fully alive to the necessity of satis. 
fying the public feeling, by origi- 
nating, herself, by her own initia- 
tive, improvements which may both 
attract additional students to Ox. 
ford, and impart to them an edu- 
cation more in harmony with the 
wants of modern times. Instead 
of Oxford being open to the charge 
of a torpid and stagnant Conserva- 
tism, it may be affirmed with entire 
truth that a genuine zeal for im- 
provement animates, with few ex- 
ceptions, the whole body of the 
University. Of course there pre- 
vails a very wide discrepancy of 
views as to the nature of the im- 
provements which it is desirable to 
promote; but the improving spirit, 
its reality and readiness to act, are 
far more important than the precise 
character of the changes to which 
opinion may at first incline. 

Such being the general position 
which Oxford now occupies towards 
the country, we shall now proceed 
to consider those points on which 
public opinion feels that reform is 
called for, in the interest both of 
the University and the nation. The 
reform which Mr. Gladstone effected 
some dozen years ago can hardly be 
said to have been reform at all; at 
any rate, it was but skin-deep: it 
touched only one vital point in the 
academical life. The clamour of 
the public at that day was levelled 
againstclose scholarships and fellow- 
ships: it was a greedy cry from the 
general public to obtain those en- 
dowments which the willsof founders 
and benefactors had appropriated 
to particular schools and districts. 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure brought 
up Oxford to the level of Cambridge 
in this respect ; and he must indeed 
have a shallow notion of what is 
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meant by University reform who 
supposes that Cambridge does not 
stand in as much need of healthy 
and reasonable transformation as 
Oxford. In one respect Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced a new element of 
life into the University : he substi- 
tuted an elected council, with a de- 
bating congregation, for the old 
machinery of the Hebdomadal Board 
of Heads. This was a real im- 
provement ; and if at Oxford the 
sense of the expediency of making 
changes from time to time, and the 
will to give it effect by legislation 
has been kept alive, the credit is in 
no small degree due to the discus- 
sions which have been set on foot 
in Congregation. It is certainly 
not the best conceivable University 
parliament, still it is a true delibe- 
rative chamber, in which opinions 
are freely expressed, and the mind 
of the residents ascertained ; and 
this in an academical institution is 
clearly a very great matter. 

At this moment, the prevailing 
sentiment in the country is that the 
numbers of those who profit by the 
institution of the University fall 
below the real demand which exists 
for University education, and that 
the cause of this deficiency must be 
sought in academical regulations, 
which oppose insuperable obstacles 
to the natural flow of English 
youths to Oxford. One great im- 
pediment is alleged to be the test 
which requires every Master of Arts 
to declare himself to be a member 
of the Church of England. It is 
represented that a large number of 
Dissenters would send their sons to 
Oxford, if they could stand within 
the University on the same level of 
position and privilege with Church- 
men. ‘To the help of this personal 
feeling comes the desire for religious 
equality which has acquired so 
strong a hold on the public mind. 
The exclusion of Nonconformists 
from the Master’s degree and the 
academical franchise offends a sen- 
timent which is very powerful in 
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the nation. Nor is this all. There 
are many who think, and think 
strongly, that the ecclesiastical ele- 
ment is in excess at Oxford, and 
indeed in many of the public schools 
of the country. They conceive that 
the superior education of England 
is too much committed to the hands 
of the clergy; that the indepen- 
dence of free thought is thereby 
injured ; that a narrow and illiberal 
bias is thus given to the training 
which the best youths of the country 
receive; and that, with a larger 
admixture of lay teachers, the stan- 
dard of intellectual and literary 
culture would rise. Hence Mr. 
Coleridge’s motion in Parliament 
for the abolition of tests on admis- 
sion to degrees and public offices in 
the University enjoys wide popular 
support ; indeed, may be said at 
this time to command a popularity 
in the Liberal camp second only to 
that of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. On this point there 
is no need for lengthened remarks. 
That Mr. Coleridge’s motion is sure 
to be passed at an early day is 
doubtful to no one; Dr. Pusey’s 
recent letter to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference of itself alone furnishes a 
decisive proof that this contest is 
universally regarded as completed. 
On this point Nonconformists will 
obtain complete and speedy satis- 
faction; and so far as the Uni- 
versity, in contradistinction to the 
particular societies called colleges, 
is concerned, Oxford will open her 
gates to Churchmen and Dissenters 
on equal terms. That obstacle to 
the swelling of her numbers will be 
removed; and if only a sufficient 
supply of these non-churchmen pre- 
sent themselves for matriculation, 
it is impossible to doubt that the 
effects of such a change would be 
immense. Practically, these Dis- 
senting Masters, even if mainly 
composed of Dissenting clergymen, 
would be laymen; and the spirit of 
the University’s life would be infi- 
nitely more lay than it is at present. 
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We do not say that it would be less 
religious or less Christian—that 
would mainly depend on the state 
of religious feeling throughout the 
nation; but the old and true cha- 
racter of the University as a lay 
institution would be restored, and 
many parts of its system would re- 
ceive a corresponding modification. 
3ut for the attainment of this re- 
sult the Nonconformists—or, if this 
name is preferred, the laymen— 
must present themselves in conside- 
rable numbers. But will those 
numbers come? In our judgment, 
Mr. Coleridge’s bill, by itself alone, 
will add but a very insignificant 
number of additional students to 
Oxford. The Dissenting clergy will 
hesitate to insist on a University 
training for their candidates for 
the ministry, amid influences and 
temptations: to convert them into 
Churchmen of such dangerous 
power; nor will they, we conceive, 
be very zealous in encouraging the 
Jay members of their congregations 
to place their sons within reach of 
these influences. And further, we 
exceedingly doubt whether these 
lay Dissenters themselves are kept 
back from Oxford to any conside- 
rable extent by the operation of a 
test which simply excludes from 
the Master’s degree. It is very 
natural that they should seek to 
remove a distinction which to them 
seems offensive, and that the sense 
of their altered national importance, 
relatively to the Church of England, 
should prompt them to demand a 
right which can no longer be with- 
held upon any justifiable ground, 
But there is a wide gulf between 
opening so limited a privilege as the 
Master’s degree to Nonconformists, 
and their actual going to Oxford 
for education. That education is 
now open to them without any in- 
quiry into the nature of their re- 
ligious principles; and if it was an 
object ardently desired and practi- 
cally obtained, the demand for ad- 
mission to the Master’s degree must 
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long ago have been conceded. But 
Nonconformist undergraduates are 
exceedingly few, and the right to 
proceed to the Master’s degree will 
make but little difference. If Oxford. 
is to be brought to a fulness that 
shall correspond with the popula- 
tion and the wealth of the country, 
something more is necessary than 
Mr. Coleridge’s bill. 

The question, then, of the actual. 
state of the University of Oxford, 
and of the measures which it may 
be expedient to adopt for its im- 
provement, had best be considered 
without any reference to the re- 
ligious tests which exclude Non- 
conformists from the degree of 
Master of Arts and from University 
offices, both because it is morally 
certain that those tests will speedily 
be removed, and also because the 
condition and progress of Oxford 
can be fully judged upon the basis 
of the general system now in force 
in the University. Few thoughtful 
persons are satisfied with the pre- 
sent state of things. The best of 
Oxford’s sons, we might have said 
the majority of them, recognise that 
the University is not what it ought, 
or what it might be made to be. 
Evils are pressing on universal at- 
tention which call for remedies. 
The nation knows the value of 
Oxford, and is eager to increase her 
usefulness, The public school sys- 
tem of this country has been long 
felt. to be in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and the Legislature has 
already begun to take steps for its re- 
form. The public schoolsare closely 
connected with the Universities, 
both forming essential and mutually 
inter-dependent parts of superior 
education in England. Neither can 
be properly constituted without re- 
ference to the other. And there 
always remains the fact that we 
have dwelt upon above, that the 
country feels that Oxford does not 
attract the young men of England 
in numbers proportionate to the 
splendour of her endowments, the 
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ability of her members, the ancient 
fame of the University, and the 
growing wealth of the nation. No 
one is satisfied. What, then, are 
the evils at work, and how are they 
to be cured ? 

The root of the mischief, we are 
firmly convinced, is the excess of 
the collegiate and tutorial system ; 
and we shall become better ac- 
quainted with the evils which exist 
and the corrections they require 
by tracing some of the most promi- 
nent consequences of this system. 
Foremost we place one of which 
the public has as yet but a dim 
and inadequate conception, but 
which is well known to those 
who have most carefully studied 
this great problem, and is daily 
exciting livelier regret to the best 
sons of the University. The colle- 
giate system, with its monopoly of 
students, its distribution of them, 
by means of the law which compels 
undergraduates to lodge within 
college walls, into many small so- 
cieties, its consignment of their in- 
struction to college fellows, for the 
most part holding their fellowships 
on the tenure of celibacy, its want of 
progressive reward for increase of 
attainment and success in teaching, 
its deficiency of adequate tests for 
competency in the tutors, and its 
fatal tendency to create the feeling 
that Oxford is no permanent home 
for the ablest men—this system, 
we say, wears the appearance of a 
contrivance, studiously and elabo- 
rately devised, to repress great 
literary and scientific eminence in 
the University. The nation has 
the right to expect the produc- 
tion and the maintenance of deep 
and scientific knowledge from its 
Universities. It is one of the 
most important ends of their ex- 
istence. The need for such culture 
requires additional strength daily. 
The strain which the prodigious 
development of commerce, the 
government of so many dependen- 
cies, and the rapid movement of 
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modern life, put upon the limited. 
population of these islands is so 
severe as to allow of little leisure 
for the calm pursuit of learning. 
Even the clergy, from whom in 
former days so many works, not 
only of theological, but also of lite- 
rary inquiry emanated, have been 
absorbed into practical life, and 
have little spare time for other than 
parochial duties. And yet the im- 
portance of souud scientific investi- 
gation is more urgent than ever; 
for this is an age of quick intellect, 
and it is vital that its conclusions 
should be accurate as well as swift.. 
That the Universities should come 
to the help of the country under 
such circumstances is obvious to 
every one; and yet the working of 
their arrangements is to drive away 
from residence every man whom 
natural gifts had qualified for this 
service. How many residents of 
either Oxford or Cambridge now 
rank in the first class of scientific 
investigators? Noble exceptions 
are to be found in both of these 
great schools, beyond all doubt, but. 
they are few, and, which is yet 
worse, they are mostly outsiders ta 
the University’s primary business, 
and very loosely incorporated into 
its daily life. And thus, if the loss 
is great for the nation, it is greater 
yet for the University. 

There is no principle of wider 
range and value in education, than 
that the young should be brought 
into close contact with the highest 
obtainable ability and knowledge. 
Teachers of every class cannot be 
too richly gifted. No field offers 
such opportunities for the exercise 
of every faculty, either intellectual 
or moral, as teaching; and con- 
versely there is no field in which 
excellence of mind and nature pro- 
duces such direct and such benefi- 
cial effects. One half of the educa- 
tional value of the classics, espe- 
cially of the Greek classics, consists 
in the companionship of great 
minds which they secure for the 
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young. And yet the administra- 
tion of our Universities is so con- 
trived as to drive away into the 
outer world men of great natural 
faculties, and to prevent them from 
deepening and ripening their know- 
ledge in a soil peculiarly fitted for 
this purpose. Men whom it is the 
highest interest of Oxford to enlist 
in her service, are stripped by her 
of every motive for residing. The 
instruction of the students—which 
the country regards as her highest 
mission—is perpetually entrusted 
to the hands of young men. As 
soon as they begin to settle down 
into their work, when their grasp 
on their respective subjects is be- 
coming firmer, when richer views 
are opening before them; and their 
power to enter into a broader com- 
prehension of their science is 
waxing stronger, they are carried 
off by the eddying stream of ordi- 
nary life for the simple reason that 
Oxford offers them no home. They 
cannot marry; and yet worse, if 


they advance in study and attain- 
ment, no reward of influence over 
the student, or position, or money, 


attends their efforts. As heads of 
public schools, or in other posts 
over the country, they may acquire 
fame and position by self-cultiva- 
tion, as well as by the improvement 
which vigorous minds can extract 
from teaching others; but at Ox- 
ford they have no career, and they 
each in turn leave her to their 
youngers. The mischief thus strikes 
deep root, for it prevents young 
men of high natural talent, as they 
emerge from the Schools with first 
classes at the end of their under- 
graduate course, from selecting 
some sphere of study suited to their 
tastes, and settling down to it with 
something of the feeling of a pro- 
fession. No country in the world 
has probably such a perpetual sup- 
ply of young men as England, en- 
dowed with the richest culture, and 
practised in the most arduous dis- 
cipline, who might be applied to 
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the pursuit of any department of 
knowledge; and yet, by the per- 
verse institutions of our Universi- 
ties, are for the most part irrecover- 
ably lost for the great end both to 
the country and to the Universities, 
They find themselves at the termi- 
nation of their training set to tem- 
porary work ; nothing at Oxford 
invites them to choose a definite 
object of literary cultivation. They 
are placed in posts in which mar. 
riage is forbidden, that is, in which 
they cannot settle down with the 
sense of having homes; each day, as 
it passes by, perpetually reminds 
them that they must be on the look- 
out for professions outside of the 
University. They are made to think 
of the bar, of official life, of com- 
mercial positions, of masterships at 
schools, in short, of every station 
except a scientific or an intellectual 
one. Thus the process of teaching, 
which can so easily, and if it is to 
be healthily conducted, undoubtedly 
ought to yield as much progress 
and improvement to the teacher as 
to the taught, is placed at an un- 
worthy level, and the first class 
man seldom does more than retail 
out to still younger men, for a few 
years, the knowledge which he ac- 
quired mainly as an undergraduate. 
Oxford, by her own fault, fails to 
rear and to retain within her fold 
first-rate authorities on the very 
subjects which she professes to cul- 
tivate; and who can fail to per- 
ceive the enormous loss thereby in- 
curred, both for her and for Eng- 
land? Is it right, is it politically 
and socially expedient, is it credit- 
able for a nation that can point to 
such intellectual achievements, that 
at a University endowed with such 
wealth and privilege as Oxford, the 
student should gather from books, 
almost always written out of the 
University, and very often indeed 
by foreigners, those leading prin- 
ciples on all the great questions of 
human inquiry which determine 
the governing doctrines and senti- 
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ments of each succeeding age ? 
There is no reason in the world 
why Oxford should not contain 
among her residents authorities 
second to none in the world in their 
respective sciences. Dr. Pusey in 
Hebrew, Professor Max Miiller in 
philology, are names of European 
fame, yet at Oxford they teach 
small classes in subjects that lie 
outside the great business of the 
University ; they are feebly incor- 
porated with her system, and con- 
sidering their great eminence, they 
are placed in working positions that 
fall vastly short of their intellectual 
strength, and of the services they 
might perform for the young men of 
England. The perverseness which 


brings out such results, and has so 
long looked on in indifference, is as 
amusing as it is deplorable. 

The circumstances of our time 
have largely aggravated the evil. 
The demand for young men of 
ability and education has vastly 


increased in recent years. The 
general life of the nation offers 
many more attractions to the best 
Oxford students to leave the Uni- 
versity. During the last forty 
years, masterships of schools have 
greatly multiplied in number and 
value. Trade has opened a hun- 
dred channels in which ability and 
enterprise can reap immense re- 
wards. The effect on Oxford has 
been most marked. The age of 
flight from the University has been 
advanced. The old college tutor, 
waiting on for a living during a 
lengthened period, and gathering 
some increase of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the subjects he taught, 
is now seen more rarely. The col- 
lege livings come round more fre- 
quently. Not rarely vacancies in 
rectories cannot be filled up from 
the staffs of the colleges. Even the 
glories of the tutorship are waning. 
Who does not remember the great 
days when to be Tutor of Oriel was 
a distinction renowned throughout 
the whole country? Yet we be- 
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lieve that now Oriel cannot man its 
tuition from its own fellows, and is 
compelled to call in aid from 
other colleges. How can any man 
who loves Oxford, and knows the 
noble functions she is capable of dis- 
charging, reconcile himself to a 
decay which is so strange amidst 
the strength and the ability which 
are so profusely scattered about 
the University ? 

But it is not in the upper strata 
of the University only that the ele- 
ments for dissatisfaction abound. 
Oxford has thrown the door open 
to all comers who seek for educa- 
tion at her hands; the fees which 
she will henceforth demand are but 
trifles. The people of this country 
in various ways display a marked 
desire to make a more extended use 
of Oxford; but will the new stu- 
dents come? Some are sanguine 
as to the multitude which is ap- 
proaching ; we confess that this is 
far from being our feeling, unless 
changes, even beyond those which 
would be natural deductions from 
the preceding remarks, first prepared 
the way. Who are they who wish 
to send their sons to Oxford, and 
what is it that they seek? A cer- 
tain increase may be expected as 
likely to flow in from the lower 
portions of the middle class, com- 
posed of clever boys whose parents 
might be tempted to obtain for 
them, through a comparatively in- 
expensive residence at Oxford, ac- 
cess into holy orders. The desire 
to see their sons associating with 
gentlemen at the University, and 
then becoming clergymen, will no 
doubt influence some parents whose 
children may have abilities that 
promise to repay the sacrifice neces- 
sarily involved in such a training. 
But their number cannot be large. 
The clever boys of poor parents will 
naturally be found winning the 
scholarships and exhibitions at the 
colleges, so that any strong rein- 
forcement of number through non- 
college students, so far as this cause 
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operates, is not likely to take 
place. And who is to say at this 
hour what are the prospects of the 
Church of England, and what esti- 
mate the public will set hereafter 
on the professional value of the 
clerical office? However, it is no 
part of our province to discuss the 
question here, but that it has a 
most important bearing on the 
future of Oxford, must be obvious 
to all. 

Leaving the Church then out of 
consideration in this place, we ask 
again, if the University is to be 
made much more largely available 
to the nation, what is it that the 
parents of the fresh flood of students 
desire to obtain for their sons? Is 
it a vigorous training in athletic 
sports, skill and glory in cricketing 
and boating, summer terms devoted 
to amusement, vacations covering 
half the year, the distinction of not 
being plucked at ‘ smalls,’ three or 
four years spent on preparation for 
a pass at ‘greats,’ a gentlemanly 
and expensive life, crowned with 
the attainments of which a pass- 
degree guarantees the possession ? 
If these are the things which are to 
attract new crowds of undergra- 
duates to Oxford, we fear that the 
expectation will prove delusive ; for 
those who are in search of such ad- 
vantages for their sons, and who 
must be presumed able to support 
the cost of their acquisition, must 
be amply satisfied with Oxford as it 
now is, and neither Mr. Coleridge’s 
bill, nor the permission not to be- 
long to a college, can be imagined 
to be capable of drawing a score 
more into the bosom of the Univer- 
sity. Not that we undervalue crick- 
eting and boating, and other forms 
of manly and healthful exercise. 
Games have always proved an es- 
sential part of English public edu- 
cation, and long may they continue 
to do so. The French are becoming 
alive to their value in the life of the 
young. We cannot stay to write a 
theory of games at schools; we will 
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only say this much, that they form 
one of the most excellent schools 
for training young men in the use 
of the world, in the knowledge and 
practice of a right social bearing 
towards their fellows, in social dis. 
cipline, self-command, obedience, 
and power of commanding, in a 
word, in the formation of character, 
We bear them no ill-will; very far 
from it; nevertheless, we ask, are 
the new national classes, whom re- 
formers are tempting to Oxford, in 
want of the quantity and the ex- 
pensiveness of the games now in 
vogue at the University? Yet 
games are by no means the largest 
part of the difficulty. There are 
other matters of vastly deeper im- 
portance. The new classes may be 
glad to see their sons mixing in the 
society of gentlemen, making friends 
with those of higher station than 
themselves, living side by side with 
the best youth of the country, with 
those who in station, wealth, or 
talent will make the leaders of the 
nation in the future, and haply ga- 
thering up some acquaintance with 
the great departments of know- 
ledge, of which Oxford possesses 
tutors and professors. But it is 
quite absurd to suppose that the 
number of such parents in any 
country can ever be large: and as it 
is, Oxford contains within her fold 
most of the youths thus circum- 
stanced. The majority of the new 
parents and the new students must 
have other advantages held out to 
them, if they are to be prevailed 
upon to make use of Oxford. The 
pass-men and the pass-degree must 
be thought of; for this is the vital 
point, and unfortunately it is the 
point on which Oxford is deplo- 
rably and undeniably weak. ‘The 
brilliancy and the efficiency of the 
examination for honours, the high 
quality so clearly to be discerned in 
the class-men, and the hearty recog- 
nition which it has received from 
the country, have, we think, covered 
with an obscuring mist the in- 
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credible shortcomings of the pass- 
degree. But the instant that an 
enlarged use of the University is 
contemplated, this pass-degree in- 
evitably comes to the front, and no 
expansion of the numbers of the 
undergraduates can be seriously 
thought of until this formidable pro- 
blem has been satisfactorily solved. 
The bulk of the students must 
always be pass-men, if Oxford is to 
be national in the sense of educating 
large numbers of the young men of 
England. And what does Oxford do 
for the pass-men, in return for the 
money and the long years, both at 
and before the University, which 
have been bestowed on the attain- 
ment of the pass-degree? What 
does the young man of twenty-two 
bring away with him from college? 
it would be superfluous, a mere 
killing of the slain, to speak of the 
literary and intellectual attainments 
which the pass examination really 
and practically enforces. The stan- 
dard of the pass-degree was never 
high; but all witnesses concur in 
declaring that it has sunk to a 
lower level during the course of 
this generation. It was more es- 
teemed, it meant more, it exacted 
more positive attainments from or- 
dinary undergraduates thirty years 
back than it does now. We are not 
surprised at such a result. Oxford 
has suffered from the action of a 
general cause, which has weighed 
on schools as well as on universities. 
The wealth of the nation has in- 
creased with enormous rapidity ; 
and still more, it has been acquired 
in colossal amounts, and in unpre- 
cedented numbers by men who have 
sprung from the uneducated classes. 
They have been eager, first and 
foremost, that their sons should be- 
come gentlemen. They have cared 
little for the positive learning ob- 
tained, and still less for the cost of 
education; but good society, gen- 
tlemanly habits, the qualities indis- 
pensable for mixing freely with the 
upper classes, have been the grand 
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objects of their desire for their 
sons. Such men have fed the schools 
and the Universities with ever swell- 
ing numbers of pupils, for whom 
useful learning or high culture pos- 
sessed no importance; and as has 
been the demand, such has been 
the supply. What has been required 
has been furnished; what was not 
needed was not produced. The 
Universities and the public schools 
have been kept full; but a Public 
Schools Bill has passed Parliament, 
and Mr. Ewart’s committee of the 
House of Commons has inquired 
into the Universities. Dissatisfac- 
tion has spread throughout the 
country, and the friends of educa- 
tion have promoted educational re- 
form. If the colleges of Oxford 
have been full, the pass-degree has 
acquired notoriety, and the scandal 
of the first examination has come to 
light. Fora highly civilised countr 

and an age distinguished by intel- 
lectual activity, a more heinous 
scandal than this examination can- 
not be conceived. At Oxford and 
at Cambridge one half of the can- 
didates for the first examination, 
are regularly plucked. The fact is 
disgraceful— disgraceful for Eng- 
land and the Universities. They 
cannot escape a most discreditable 
dilemma. LHither the examination 
is pitched at a standard unreason- 
ably high—and what a supposition! 
—or the Universities are willing to 
let these examinations be shams. 
The intellectual tone of the students 
must inevitably be demoralised : 
plucking can confer no disgrace in 
public opinion, when one man out of 
two is marked with this distinction. 
The plucked men are ultimately 
pushed through ; for we do not hear 
of large departures of plucked men 
from Oxford; and if they are passed 
at last, what can it signify to them 
to belong to a class which com- 
prises one half of their fellows ? 
And is any one credulous enough to 
imagine that the parents of the new 
undergraduates that are to flow in, 
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will be ready to send up their sons 
to fail, one out of two, at such a 
paltry test of attainment as the first 
examination ? 

But this is not a question of 
literary attainments only; it is in 
a yet deeper sense a question of 
habits. Englishmen would not be 
disposed to look too closely into 
the accuracy of the knowledge ac- 
quired, if they were satisfied that 
their children had learnt how to 
use their minds skilfully, and had 
had their characters disciplined for 
the great work of human life. If 
any doubt could be entertained on 
this point, the conspicuous failure 
which Mr. Lowe has made in his 
attempt to excite contempt for the 
ignorance of useful knowledge, with 
which he has charged English edu- 
cation, would bear ample evidence 
as to the state of public feeling. 
There is no man living, not even Mr. 
Lowe himself, who is not ignorant 
of a thousand things of great im- 
portance, and which, taken singly, 
may be fairly represented as being 
disgraceful not to know. But the 
English people have a right instinct 
on this matter; they are deeply 
conscious, that whilst knowledge is 
worth much, discipline, and self- 
command, andacquaintance with hu- 
man nature, and the capacity to bear 
oneself rightly towards the human 
beings with which his existence is 
combined, are worth much more. 
If a young man has learnt how to 
use his faculties rightly, if he can 
set to work on a new subject with 
an intelligent conception of the 
method to be employed, if his cha- 
racter has been trained to industry, 
system, readiness to sacrifice ease 
for proper objects, superiority to 
the allurements of pleasure and 
idleness, he has realised the main 
ends of education; and whatever 
may be the course of training by 
which these essential qualities are 
acquired, most English parents will 
set a fitting value on a school which 
will give adequate guarantees for 
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their acquisition. Let Oxford pro- 
vide a supply of these great quali- 
ties, and she will find a keen demand 
for them by the public. That the 
class-men are submitted to such a 
training, and that the attainments 
which win the first class not onl 

enrich the mind with much know. 
ledge, but also, by the processes 
through which they are reached, 
impart a firm and admirable dis- 
cipline to the character and intellect, 
we most cheerfully admit. It is no 
part of our object in this article to 
disparage the honour-education im- 
parted by Oxford. It is not here 
that Oxford fails; it is no short- 
coming on this score that keeps 
away the young men of England; 
it is the pass-degree, the pass-men, 
the pass-training, which are the all 
in all for the expansion of the Uni- 
versity. The athletics and the 
games, as we have said above, train 
the character, and cultivate some of 
the most valuable qualities which 
distinguish Englishmen. Equally 
efficient are many of the relations 
established in University life, such 
as the union of submission to autho- 
rity with independence, and the 
world, composed of equals, in which 
the young man is summoned to learn 
that knowledge both of himself and 
others, which will fit him to bear 
himself rightly in the still larger 
world which is to follow. But this 
is not enough. There are other 
features in the picture which are 
more calculated to repel than to 
attract. The idleness, the waste of 
time and money, the want of aim 
and purpose, the ignorance of pre- 
cise and accurate knowledge of any 
kind, the habits which are too apt 
to excite distaste afterwards for the 
counting-house, the factory, or the 
less brilliant commercial pursuits, 
which prevail only too widely in 
pass-circles, the absence of sys- 
tematic method and progress in any 
definite line, are obstacles which 
must be cleared away, or else the 
hoped for numbers will not come 
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to Oxford. The mass of the middle- 
class will not expose their sons to 
such dangers: they cannot afford 
it, and that is decisive. 

Such are the chief evils which 
now afflict the University. They 
vary widely in nature; the distance 
between the absence of a life-long 
pursuit of pure science which is 
discernible amongst the senior resi- 
dents, and the want of mental dis- 
cipline and advancing culture which 
presses upon the pass-men is im- 
mense; it might seem hopeless to 
expect a cure for such multifarious 
maladies. Fortunately these pheno- 
mena are not so unconnected as they 
appear to be. They react on each 
other; the one increases the inten- 
sity of the other ; they both have a 
common root, and remedies applied 
to one will be certain to produce 
effects on the other. In many re- 
spects, we say, they have a com- 
mon source, and this is the reason 
why we hail with so much plea- 
sure, and why we estimate at so 
high a value, the recent statute 
for the admission of students un- 
connected with any college. It 
contains the germ of almost every 
improvement which, can be desired 
for Oxford, for it strikes at the 
heart of the mischief. The college 
system, as was deliberately intended 
by Laud, has been pushed to excess; 
it has well nigh devoured the Uni- 
versity proper. It has converted 
Oxford into a group of colleges, 
each administered after its own 
fashion, and pursuing its own in- 
terests ; and it has thrown national 
and University objects into the back- 
ground, Each college admits mem- 
bers to matriculation on its own 
terms; it connives at idleness or 
enforces diligence at its own plea- 
sure; it assigns the office of in- 
struction to some of itsown members, 
thus limiting its range and quality 
to the attainments which it may 
chance to find among its own 
fellows ; it retains undergraduates 
within its bosom, till pushed out by 


repeated failures at the public exa- 
minations; and by the necessary 
working of such a system places 
the interests of its own society 
above those of the University. The 
University then becomes the aggre- 
gate of these colleges. Their mem- 
bers compose the boards of public 
examiners, and form the legislature 
which regulates the entire adminis- 
tration of the University. It is im- 
possible but that the standard of the 
University’s examination and the 
character of its teaching should not 
have a direct connection with the 
attainments of the college tutors, 
and still more with the great col- 
lege interest of keeping the colleges 
full. It is not easy under such cir- 
cumstances for a new branch of 
study, although really demanded 
b¥ the public, to become admitted 
as a necessary part of the instruc- 
tion given at Oxford. The tutors 
are but a few men in each college; 
they cannot be omniscient, and the 
college may not have the means of 
finding a tutor capable of meeting 
the new requirements. We have 
already pointed out how the tutors 
are steadily becoming younger ; 
they furnish the public examiners, 
and their own attainments measure 
the rangeand the depth of the teach- 
ing supplied to the candidates for 
the highest honours. How then 
can Oxford rear up within herself 
and bring to bear upon her pupils 
that ripeness and fulness of know- 
ledge, that independence and ori- 
ginality of thought, that range 
and depth of science, which belong 
to men who have made the study of 
their own subjects the business of 
their lives? The college monopoly 
cannot escape the fate of all mono- 
polies ; it narrows and deteriorates 
the articles supplied ; only the col- 
lege monopoly is aggravated by 
the additional evil, that it does not 
even secure the experience and the 
skill of a veteran monopolist, of a 
man who has a life-long interest in 
the success of his trade. 
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But the dawn of better days for 
Oxford has appeared above the 
horizon. The new statute, the law 
which invites young men to come to 
the University without enrolment on 
the books of a college, has founded 
a new order of things. It will 
breathe a new spirit into the Uni- 
versity, for it has restored the 
University, it has worked out its 
emancipation, it has rendered every 
kind of improvement possible. It 
contains the seed of a whole future. 

1. In the first place, it has de- 
stroyed the college monopoly. It 
has not extinguished the colleges, 
it has done nothing so disastrous. 
It will give them anew life ; it will 
ultimately enrich the college staff 
with names that will be honoured 
as literary chiefs all over the world. 
But the University has risen again ; 
and the mischievous limitations, 
which are inseparable from every 
monopoly, will assuredly come to 
an end. The teaching of the Uni- 
versity, the position of its teachers, 
the standard of the examinations, 
and the opening out of great careers 
for the best of its sons, will now be 
thought of without a suffocating 
sense of the restrictions which the 
exclusively collegiate system un- 
avoidably created. What the na- 
tion requires to be taught will be 
considered without reference to the 
capacity of each college to furnish 
the necessary tutor. 

2. In the next place, the new law 
has brought into existence a matri- 
culation examination not conducted 
by college officers. This is an insti- 
tution already founded ; not a pos- 
sibility, but anactuality. The men 
who have been appointed to test 
the fitness of non-college students 
for admission to Oxford are in very 
truth University examiners. They 
are removed from the temptation of 
desiring to fill the college’s rooms. 
They have no motive to influence 
their judgments except the welfare 
of the University. The standard 
of admission rests absolutely with 
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them. It is quite true, no doubt 
that they must pay regard to the 
literary state of the University, but 
they contain within themselves the 
true principle of progress. It lies 
with them gradually to raise the 
standard of admission, and they will 
do this the more energetically when 
hereafter they will be men who 
came into Oxford by the non-col- 
lege door. Their power to act on 
the colleges and to force them to 
keep step with them will be great 
and effectual ; for if the colleges re. 
fuse to exclude ill-trained men, 
and thereby obtain for themselves 
a virtual monopoly of plucked men, 
what would become of the colleges 
under the action of public opinion, 
nay, under the influence of their 
own self-respect P 

3. In the third place, means are 
now provided for diminishing the 
expense of a University education. 
The alleviation will not affect chiefly 
the fees now paid to colleges for in- 
struction. A sum varying from six- 
teen to twenty guineas is not an 
excessive payment for the kind of 
teaching imparted by a University. 
It does not seem probable that in 
any way instruction of that quality 
can be obtained at a cheaper cost ; 
nay more, we think it is not desi- 
rable, in the interest of the country 
and the University, that this charge 
should be reduced. If the teaching 
to be supplied is to be of really first- 
rate quality, and still more, if it is 
to flow from first-rate men, meanness 
of remuneration will defeat the very 
object desired. It will lead to in- 
ferior men, and to say that is to say 
everything that is most objection- 
able in education. But life in the 
town need not be, and we are quite 
sure will not be for many students, 
as expensive as life in college. It 
is not necessary that all the under- 
graduates of the University should 
live in the same style; they do not 
preserve uniformity now, still less 
need they do so in the future. It 
does not follow that men who are 
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confessedly poorer should be shut 
out from their wealthier fellows; 
exclusiveness, at least when carried 
to the extent of actual separation, 
does not suit the temper and feel- 
ings of our age. Merit counts for 
more every day; and there are poor 
members of the aristocracy as well 
as of other classes, and these would 
form a link by similarity of ex- 
penditure, possessing considerable 
force for enabling other poor scho- 
lars to mix with those that are 
richer. 

There is another more serious 
source of expense—the length of the 
University’s curriculum and its va- 
cations. We will not discuss it on the 
present occasion, not only because 
our limits forbid it, but also because 
it is our opinion that this grave pro- 
blem cannot be satisfactory dealt 
with until the numbers of the non- 
college students shall have become 
strong enough to give weight to 
considerations which ought to be 
taken into account for its solution. 


4. Our fourth remark brings us to 
one of the grandest gains conferred 


by the new statute. Instruction is 
free. A student, as we understand 
the regulations issued, is at liberty to 
choose any member of the Univer- 
sity that he pleases for his teacher. 
He is required to attach himself to 
a tutor; but the tutor is not a 
teacher, he is the student’s friend 
and guardian, he stands to him 
in the relation of adviser and coun- 
sellor; and it may be inferred 
that some authority to watch and 
superintend the académical life of 
the student is bestowed upon the 
tutor. But every non-attached 
student is empowered to select any 
Master of Arts, of any or of no col- 
lege, lay or clerical, married or un- 
married, to be his instructor; and 
this is the true revival of the 
University. To be assigned to a 
college, and to be obliged to accept 
and to pay the tutor of the college, 
constituted the college monopoly ; 
the restoration of the old right of 
VOL, LXXVIII,—NO, CCCCLXVII. 
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every graduate to teach any student 
in Oxford restores the University 
to the nineteenth century. The 
consequences of this change may be, 
nay, will most certainly be enor- 
mous. It carries in its bosom the 
reconstruction of the academical 
system. The elastic power of free 
trade will assert its irresistible 
superiority. The college tutors 
must be the equals of the unat- 
tached instructors of the non-col- 
legiate class, or they will be beaten 
in the race; and it will not be easy 
for the few fellows, practically avail- 
able in any college, to keep up a 
continuous supply of first-rate men, 
able to cope with instructors who 
stand in the broad field of the non- 
collegiate body, and derive from it 
incomes both permanent and large. 
Even in their present state many of 
the colleges cannot maintain their 
tutorial staffs out of their own re- 
venues; what will it be when these 
staffs will have to compete with 
teachers, whose lives may be, and 
often will be, devoted to teaching ? 

College tuition then is doomed. 
It may be that some tutors may 
long survive in scattered isolation 
amongst the colleges; for there 
always will be students who care 
little for knowledge, and to whom it 
may be a convenience to take the 
teacher provided by their college. 
But the tutors will cease to be the 
life of Oxford, the great instrumental 
force for its action on the scholars, 
the marrow and essence of the Uni- 
versity. The only methods which 
would offer a chance of postponing 
their downfall, would be an amal- 
gamation of several colleges for the 
purpose of tuition, so as to render 
the tutors of the combined societies 
joint teachers for the whole group, 
or else a great extension of any of 
the existing colleges, by the asso- 
ciation of scholars residing in the 
town. The latter system would 
mean the adoption by Oxford of 
the practice which has rendered 
Trinity and St. John’s great and dis- 
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tinguished societies at Cambridge. 
But neither of these methods can 
be a match in open competition for 
free teaching. The instructors of 
the non-collegiate students must in 
the long run be the better men; 
for they will be drawn from the 
whole University, in opposition to 
tutors selected from small societies. 
They will have the liberty of 
marrying, and thus of making Ox- 
ford and its work their abiding 
home, and they will live under the 
bracing influences of competition, 
relying upon merit, and stimulated 
to acquire merit by efficiency and 
self-culture. It is not conceivable 
that tutors composed of fellows 
of colleges should be capable of 
asserting equality with such rivals. 
Even if a good college chose the 
best tutor it could find in any 
quarter, it would still be exposed 
to the serious difficulty that his 
efficiency might not keep pace with 
that of his free competitors in the 
University: and the college would 
be reduced to the dilemma of retain- 
ing a teacher who had become rela- 
tively inferior, or of discharging 
him from an office, which under the 
supposed circumstances of the Uni- 
versity he might reasonably hope 
to be permanent. 

These considerations induce us 
to believe that the days of college 
tutors as the distinctive organ of 
teaching at the University are 
numbered; this being so, the very 
interesting and important inquiry 
presents itself, On what plan ought 
the future system of instruction of 
Oxford to be constructed? The 
right answer to this question will 
depend on a true conception of the 
ends at which the University should 
aim. They should be kept steadily 
in view in the determination of 
every detail: and this constant 
contemplation of the University’s 
ideal is all the more important at 
the present moment, because Oxford 
stands at the threshold of a new 
career, and an error at the outset 
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may have consequences that will 
work mischief through a long 
future. What then are these ends ? 
To us it is evident that the great 
aim of University improvement is 
the founding of such a system as 
shall combine, in the active life of 
the University, the presence of the 
highest, the best and most progres. 
sive science in union with close, 
practical, catechetical instruction of 
the young. These two objects, in 
our judgment, ought to govern every 
detail. For the securing of these 
great purposes homes and careers 
ought to be provided for men of 
learning, careers which shall attract 
them into permanent residence’ in 
the University, and shall supply 
adequate motives, and thereby give 
sufficient guarantees to the nation, 
for a continuous cultivation of lite- 
rary and intellectual excellence by 
men of the most distinguished 
ability. Oxford ought to draw to 


herself, and reward such men by 
bestowing on them fame, weight in 
the University course, and large 


incomes. They must not, as too 
often happens at present, be rele- 
gated to the outer regions of the 
University, however ornamental 
they may be: the posts assigned 
to them must tell on the very 
essence of the University’s work, 
must be felt by every young man 
who goes ‘to Oxford for a degree, 
must act on every subordinate 
teacher engaged in the common 
function. The professors at the 
head of each branch of instruction 
must not be recluses who dwell in 
closets ; for then their value will 
not be academical, and one great 
object of their existence will have 
failed of accomplishment: they must 
be the living, working chiefs of the 
intellectual movements of the whole 
society. On the other hand the busi- 
ness of an English University is to 
teach the young, and experience has 
abundantly demonstrated, within 
the limits of Oxford itself, how effi- 
cient for this purpose is vigorous 
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catechetical instruction. The Uni- 
versity, therefore, needs a body of 
subordinate instructors, animated 
by the spirit, and guided by the 
science of their chiefs, labouring in 
a sustained process of self-improve- 
ment in the respective branches of 
study on which they are engaged, 
stimulated to exertion by rewards 
both of reputation and income that 
shall swell with their efficiency, and 
shall be contained within herself. 
In other words, the professor in 
each department of the University’s 
curriculum, a body of sub-professors 
associated with him, both with 
ample and expanding remunera- 
tions, received under the tenure of 
efficiency, and both so co-ordinated 
as to constitute a regular, progres- 
sive, and life-long profession, are 
the organisation best fitted to impart 
vitality and prosperity to Oxford. 
The sub-professor will take the 
place of the present tutor ; he will 
be summoned to perform the same 
work, but he will be a different 
sort of man, and he will do the 
work in a different spirit. He will 
not be the nominee of a small so- 
ciety, nor chosen because he belongs 
toit. He will not teach in many 
subjects ; he will teach in one, and 
will himself be also a student in 
that one. He will not be a man 
driven to look out for a home and 
a sphere of life external to Oxford ; 
his eyes will be turned inwards, he 
will think of Oxford as offering a 
vocation for life, he will be willing 
to improve his knowledge, and 
acquire both the possession and the 
reputation of learning, because they 
will bring him influence, position, 
and income within the University. 
His position will be so constructed 
as to submit his efficiency to the 
test of competition. The better 
the man the larger ought to be the 
number of his pupils; the greater his 
influence, the ampler his pecuniary 
remuneration. Thus it fares with 
the barrister, the physician, and in 
a general sense with the merchant 
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and the trader; why should not 
the teaching profession enjoy the 
same advantages, and fall under the 
same rules? Such a sub-professor, 
unlike the college tutor, will not 
easily be superannuated, for his 
academical life will contain the ne- 
cessary stimulus and guarantees for 
the continuance of his own studies, 
and there is no reason in the nature 
of things why he should not be as 
superior to younger men as an at- 
torney-general is to barristers of five 
years’ standing. A noble object 
will be held up to his ambition, to 
rise in due course of time to the 
chief place of his profession, and as 
professor in his own branch of study, 
to exercise an influence at Oxford 
and to enjoy a repute throughout 
the country which will be due to 
recognised merit, to eminence fairly 
achieved in an open field, and to 
greatness of attainments acquired 
by long culture. Such a system, 
when established by successful 
working, would people Oxford with 
a body of zealous, progressive, and 
intellectual teachers, full of energy 
in the improvement of their own 
selves and their pupils, and striving 
to make Oxford valued and sup- 
ported by the nation. 

Various methods will suggest 
themselves for carrying these prin- 
ciples into execution. The plan 
which seems to us best calcu- 
lated to insure successful work- 
ing, would be this. The sub-pro- 
fessors are designed to take the 
place of the present tutors; and 
there is no reason why they should 
not be as numerous as the latter 
body. There would be the same 
work to be done, probably more ; 
for there would be a larger mass of 
students, and the arrangements we 
have proposed would lead to greater 
zeal and efficiency, both in teachers 
and in students. The tutorial body 
may be estimated at about one 
hundred strong, and they would be 
replaced by an equal number of 
sub-professors. Additional sub- 
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professors would be required for 
those branches of study which are 
not comprised within college tui- 
tion, but at present the augmen- 
tation would not be large. The 
sub-professors would be teachers ; 
but the arrangement made by the 
new statute, which assigns to each 
student a tutor of a new kind, one 
who is his friend and counsellor, 
ought to be, and no doubt would 
be, made universal. The remune- 
ration of the sub-professors is a 
vital point; the means exist: the 
efficiency of the whole system hangs 
upon their distribution. The great 
principle of payment by results, or 
rather payment by competition, is 
indispensable, if the ends to be ob- 
tained by the new system are to be 
realised. Every undergraduate at 
Oxford may be assumed to pay, on 
an average, at least sixteen guineas a 
year for tuition, Of that sum, four 
might be allotted to the new tutor. 
There remains a sum of twelve 
guineas available for the purposes 
of the professoriate. Out of this 
amount, we would assign two guineas 
to the professor, to the chief of the 
department to which the sub-profes- 
sor belongs. The remainder belongs, 
we conceive, to the sub-professor, 
but subject to the essential condition 
that every undergraduate shall be 
perfectly free to take himself, and 
his fee of ten guineas, to any one of 
the sub-professors whom he would 
prefer. The vitality of the whole 
affair turns on this critical condition 
being thoroughly and effectively 
carried out. It creates a career 
for the sub-professor ; it stimulates 
his industry and his constant self- 
improvement by a direct reward, 
which is capable of becoming ex- 
tremely large. It encourages him 
to devote himself to some special 
subject, most suited to his talents 
and his tastes, for that will be the 
easiest and surest road for acquiring 
deep and accurate knowledge, as 
well as the reputation which it 
would not fail to create. It would 
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also be an excellent training for the 
full professorship. The mode of 
appointing the sub-professors is a 
grave matter, one on which a wide 
difference of opinion will probably 
be found to exist. The whole 
question of the appointment of the 
professorial body is full of difficulty, 
For our part, we should prefer 
examination by a board of curators 
or electors to any other; though it 
is impossible to deny that the ap. 
pointment of these curators may be 
yet more difficult than that of pro- 
fessors and their associates. If such 
a board were founded, the selection 
of the sub-professors would natu- 
rally devolve upon it; meanwhile 
we should be content to leave the 
nomination of these officers to a 
board of three professors, composed 
in each case of the professor of the 
department, and the professors of 
two other departments most cognate 
with his own. But, in truth, the 
likelihood of the electors going 
astray in the designation of sub- 
professors is not great. Few, if 
any, graduates would be candidates 
for a post whose remuneration 
depended on efficiency and success, 
unless they had given proof both 
to themselves and the University 
of the possession of qualifications 
which warrant their appointment; 
and a supply of candidates much in 
excess of the demand is an event 
not very likely to occur. Graduates 
residing in Oxford, who were not 
either officials in the University or 
sub-professors, would obviously be 
very few. 

The position of the professor, 
amidst a subordinate group of sub- 
professors, would be one of great 
importance and great distinction. 
But, first of all, he must be the 
right man for the place ; and what 
guarantees will the system provide 
for such a primary condition ? They 
will not be feeble nor few. The 
system itself will constitute a very 
great guarantee. The professor 
will be the head of a body of men, 
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whose position will be determined 
by efficiency. The spirit which 
such a position will create, the 
habits it will engender, the relations 
in which it will place the teacher 
towards the taught, will be in- 
compatible with permanent incom- 
petency and insufficiency in the 
chief. A really inefficient Lord 
Chancellor, even though the spirit 
of the legal profession encounters in 
his appointment a cross current of 
political motives, has rarely been 
seen in England. The same gene- 
ral influences will produce the same 
effect at Oxford. Make the sub- 
professorship a real and practical 
institution, fill it with men whose 
very position will render them pro- 
gressive, let its teaching be earnest 
and appreciated by its pupils, and 
let the knowledge employed in that 
teaching be exactly such as the 
professors ought to supply, and no 
fear need be entertained in England 
of the energy and competence of 
the professor. The public opinion 
of his order will be quite enough to 
bring, if needed, the necessary im- 
pulse to bear upon him; and that 
public opinion will be the more 
keenly felt if he is elected by the 
men who are most profoundly stirred 
bythis spirit—by the sub-professors. 
We confess that, on a survey of the 
difficulties attending every mode 
of appointment, we incline to an 
election by the sub-professors, as 
most likely to keep in view the 
great objects for which the pro- 
fessorship exists, and to be least 
influenced by foreign or improper 
motives. And now comes the in- 
quiry—When the professor is ap- 
pointed, what is he to do? what 
are to be his functions ? The theory 
of his election assumes him to be 
the man most distinguished in the 
branch of science which is the sub- 
ject of his chair; and is it idle to 
express something stronger than a 
hope that Oxford in future days 
may point amongst her working 
professors, men practically engaged 
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in the education she bestows, to 
names as eminent as the Niebuhrs, 
the Bunsens of Germany, or the 
Hamiltons and the Adam Smiths 
of Scotland? The world has seen 
how the Faradays and Tyndalls 
can teach as well as lead investi- 
gation into the deepest recesses of 
nature: may not Oxford scholars 
and Oxford men of science instruct, 
at the same time, the English 
world and the Oxford undergra- 
duates with equal success? Offer 
fitting position for such men, give 
them the motives for exertion— 
above all, that greatest of mo- 
tives, the consciousness that their 
attainments possess practical weight 
and a true field for their exercise 
in the life of the University—and 
such men will not be found wanting. 
As a rule, they will have passed 
through the sub-professorship, for 
the election of strangers, however 
illustrious, would be very injurious 
to the efficient working of the sub- 
professorship ; and when they have 
reached the final chair, their office 
will be twofold: to maintain that 
progress in knowledge which has 
won for them their post, and to 
guide and animate the sub-pro- 
fessors. It may be fairly expected 
that professors, so intimately con- 
nected with the sub-professors, will 
feel the desire to exercise a legiti- 
niate influence over their juniors ; 
and as the system will of itself 
foster the desire of progress in the 
sub-professors, the professors are 
likely to be anxious to gratify the 
longings of a superior audience 
ready prepared to their hands. They 
willremember theexampleof Bishop 
Lloyd, who, as Professor of Divinity, 
gave lectures wnich were eagerly 
attended by tutors of the highest 
eminence. Compulsory lectures to 
the undergraduates we would not 
make a necessary duty for a pro- 
fessor ; occasional lectures will, on 
the contrary, be often addressed by 
him with advantage to the whole 
University. 
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There is a third function which 
the interest of progress calls upon 
the professor to discharge: his in- 
fluence must be felt, directly or 
indirectly, on the public examina- 
tion of the University. Such an 
organic connection with the chief 
instrument by which Oxford pro- 
motes diligence among her scholars 
and fixes the standard of their 
attainments, will enable the pro- 
fessor to place those examinations 
in harmony with the best science of 
the age: it will give him authority 
with both sub-professors and under- 
graduates, and direct their eyes to 
him for the light which his riper 
years and experience are fitted to 
shed on their studies. Whether 
that connection shall be effected by 
making the professor occasionally 
one of the examiners, or more regu- 
larly and continuously, by giving 
him a voice in their appointment, 
is a question of detail which the 
University can easily settle at the 
fitting time. All that we need en- 
force here, and we do it most em- 


phatically, is that the professor 
should be officially recognised and 
felt in the public examinations. 
But what is to be his remune- 
ration ? what the salary attached 


to his office? A large one, the 
largest that can be procured in 
reason. This is a matter of the 
highest importance, for the pro- 
fessorship is the key-stone of the 
whole University edifice which pub- 
lic opinion seeks to found at Oxford. 
Provided that the professor is effi- 
cient—and let the securities for effi- 
ciency be as stringent as it is possible 
to make them—it will not be easy to 
give him an excessive salary. Ox- 
ford’s true aim is to attract and 
retain in her service men of the 
first order—men who in other pro- 
fessions would be bishops, judges, 
or great physicians. Oxford has to 
compete for such men with the 
great professions: if she desires 
the end, she must supply the means. 
The day is fast approaching when 
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college fellowships will fall under 
the revision of Parliament, and a 
considerable portion of their funds 
will be appropriated to the general 
purposes of the University. From 
this source, supplemented by the 
endowments actually allotted to 
some professorships, a fixed salary 
of 1,000l. a year at least should be 
assigned to each of the leading 
professorships. But this is not 
enough. Two guineas per student, 
out of the fees he pays for instruc. 
tion, would be an accessory remu- 
neration of great value ; for it would 
be dependent on the number of 
pupils working in the department, 
and it might rise, with great effi- 
ciency and success, to a large figure. 
The University cannot entertain 
too much misgiving on the score 
of the energy and quality of the 
work done by the professors; but 
if it is satisfied on this head, a 
grudging parsimony would be a 
most suicidal policy. 

But it must not be concealed that 
this system which we have sketched 
presents a side on which some 
anxiety is justifiable. That it would 
work well with the class-men, with 
those who seek the University for 
the purpose of acquiring know- 
ledge, and winning its distinctions, 
vannot reasonably be doubted. But 
what are we to say of the pass-men, 
the staple and the torment of the 
University ? What will the sub- 
professors be able to make of them? 
No more critical question can be 
asked of new Oxford, if the recent 
statute has created a new Oxford. 
The pass-men are the disgrace and 
the incubus of Oxford as it now is; 
the extension of the University, so 
much desired by the nation, is simply 
impossible, if the state of the pass- 
men is not radically altered ; will 
the method of sub-professors effect 
this revolution? The answer to 
this question is not easy, and—we 
frankly admit it—not entirely to be 
relied upon. Nothing but actual 
trial will show whether the experi- 
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ment will have been successful. It 
is a very complicated matter; the 
future of the pass-men cannot de- 
pend on the simple difference be- 
tween tutors and sub-professors, as 
teachers. On the hopeful side it 
may be stated with confidence that 
professorial will be far more strict 
as to the matriculation examination 
than collegiate Oxford. Better 
trained men will come up to Oxford, 
men more fitted to receive superior 
instruction, and men whose already 
won acquirements furnish some se- 
curity for future industry. In the 
next place the University is likely 
to feel much less tenderness in 
sending away men, whose incapa- 
city to profit by Oxford has been 
made evident, than the colleges. 
In the third place, the new classes, 
if they come up to Oxford at all, 
will be impelled by a stronger desire 
to get some benefit from their aca- 
demical career, than many whom 
Oxford now possesses. They will 


contain fewer rich and idle youths ; 


fewer, who care only for the social 
distinction of having been at the 
University, and the fashionable so- 
ciety to which it will have intro- 
duced them. The lower middle 
class cannot afford to give long years 
to athletics, and cricketing, and 
boating ; and either they will expect 
to obtain knowledge at Oxford, or 
they will not come at all. There 
are great advantages which the sub- 
professors will possess at starting : 
they will have a better raw material, 
more highly trained at entrance, 
accustomed to more industrious 
habits, and more honestly in search 
of instruction. We rely on these 
advantages ; we think that they 
will suffice for effecting the end 
desired; and if a vigorous use is 
made of them, we shall feel confi- 
dence in the ultimate result. Still 
there will be a residuum, mainly 
composed of the very classes who 
now constitute Oxford’s difficulty. 
[tis possible that young men of this 
kind may at the bidding of the Uni- 
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versity attach themselves to a sub- 
professor, pay his fee,and then never, 
for whole terms together, come near 
him or his lectures. That is pos- 
sible, but that it is to any great ex- 
tent probable, we do not believe. 
Such conduct would come into 
direct collision with the whole spirit 
which we have the right to suppose 
will animate the University. The 
University may do much to check 
the comfortable indulgence of such 
idleness. It may render its exami- 
nations peremptory, and insist on 
removal after failure. The sub- 
professor will of course be bound to 
lecture; and if the invited guest 
does not appear, his tutor (the new 
one) will be called in; and if his 
efforts fail to procure amendment, 
the non-attendance will be reported 
to the Vice-Chancellor or other ap- 
pointed authority, and summary 
redress may be easily enforced. It 
is our conviction that such deter- 
minately idle youths will cluster in 
the colleges, and will be much rarer 
amongst non-college students ; and 
no doubt the colleges will have a 
larger apparatus for watching and 
controlling them at their disposal 
than the sub-professors. In any 
case we confide in the altered tone 
of the University in all these mat- 
ters; and with altered feeling, al- 
tered results are sure to follow. 

In conclusion, we would add a 
very few words on a point of great 
interest to the nation, the nature of 
the education which Oxford offers 
to her scholars. Not a syllable 
shall we utter against the intrinsic 
superiority of classical studies for 
the purposes of general culture over 
all rivals; and any such weakening 
of the estimation in which these 
studies are held by the University 
would be nothing less than a na- 
tional misfortune. We earnestly 
hope that the pre-eminence of the 
classical firsts may never suffer the 
slightest obscuration of its glory. 
But there is a truth, and there are 
facts, on the other side which must 
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not be overlooked. A classical 
education is not the only training 
which the country needs; and Ox- 
ford can never become the great 
centre to which the young men 
shall resort, unless she satisfies some 
of the recognised wants of our age. 
There are vast fields of knowledge, 
besides the classical, which the cir- 
cumstances of modern civilisation 
render necessary for the well-being 
of the people. The demand exists : 
Oxford can furnish the supply with- 
out injury to any other interest ; 
and with enormous benefit to those, 
who otherwise, would not come 
within reach of her general culture. 
Let Oxford retain a classical mini- 
mum ; if the old Universities aban- 
doned classics they would lose their 
hold on the country, and in time 
England would have to repeat the 
repentance of France, which swept 
away Greek from her schools, and 
now seeks its restoration with eager- 
ness. Let the matriculation exa- 
miner require a competent acquain- 
tance with the classics; and then 
let moderations be fixed for the 
completion of one year of residence. 
One of the three academical years 
will thus have been devoted to the 
study of classical literature. That 
over, a new period may fitly com- 
mence, in which separate lines of 
study, with separate examinations, 
and separate lessons, may offer in- 
struction and distinction in all the 
most important branches of know- 
ledge which are needed by a civi- 
lised nation. We shall be told, and 
with perfect truth, that this di- 
versity of schools has already been 
founded at Oxford ; but it seems to 
us that the conjoined schools are 
placed into direct, and consequently 
too subordinate, association with 
the classical school. The impres- 
sion is thus conveyed that there is 
only one course really established 
at Oxford, the classical, with a 
number of little extras by its side. 
Perhaps it would be unfair to say 
that the cause of this feeling lies in 
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the manner in which the examina. 
tion of these additional schools js 
conducted, or in the collocation of 
the lists of honours. The main 
reason, it cannot be doubted, is the 
classical structure of the entire 
University ; the strength and dig. 
nity of the apparatus for classical} 
instruction ; the want of adequate 
organisation for teaching in these 
miscellaneous subjects; and the 
loose and irregular way in which 
the teachers collect together their 
classes, and retain the command of 
their scholars, Fortunately, how. 
ever, here, as so often elsewhere, 
the new statute has laid the foun- 
dation of a new order of things. 
The other subjects will stand on 
the same level with classics amongst 
the non-college students. The clas- 
sics then will have no endowed and 
dignified establishment of teachers, 
such as they now possess in the col- 
lege tutors ; the career of teaching 
is equally free, equally unrestricted 
for all; and, as students flock in 
for these additional branches, the 
University will have the opportu- 
nity for constructing regular and 
co-ordinate systems of instruction 
for the other departments as for 
the classical. The great object, we 
conceive, to keep in view is the 
final termination of classical studies 
at moderations after one year’s re- 
sidence, for those who are not going 
on in the classical school; and 
starting from that period, the crea- 
tion of distinct lines of study in 
many departments, with parallel 
institutions of sub-professorships. 
The successful culture of these sub- 
jects by men who come to Oxford 
for the very purpose of acquiring 
such knowledge, coupled with the 
effect on public opinion in and out 
of Oxford, which success is sure 
to produce, will accomplish all that 
is further needful for rendering 
Oxford both in fact and in repute 
a true and grand University of 
learning. 
Bonamy Price. 
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FACTS AND PHANTASMS ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTION. 


VERY one can see that the elec- 
toral contest now going on is 
much the same in character, and is 
sure to be much the same in result, 
as the electoral contests which, for 
some considerable time, have pre- 
ceded it. This fact derives a curious 
interest for philosophic minds, 
from the circumstance that these 
elections were the subject of 
strongly contrasted prophecies, and 
that they thus afford an opportunity 
of comparing true prophecies with 
false, and of learning wherein the 
right method of political prophesy- 
ing differs from the wrong. The 
contrast in question was presented 
with special neatness and precision 
in two speeches, delivered, the one 
by Lord Stanley, the other by Mr. 
J.S. Mill, at that early stage of the 
Reform business when the proposals 
of the Russell cabinet were before 
the House of Commons, and when 
Lord Stanley still worked with Mr. 
Lowe at the task of stemming demo- 
cracy. Lord Stanley was strangely 
fanciful on the occasion; yet his 
fanciful soarings were not in the 
least suspected by him to be fanci- 
ful; for they started from figures, 
and appeared to his lordship’s 
mind to be, in their wildest gyra- 
tions, regulated by figures. ‘So 
many voters,’ argued Lord Stanley, 
‘will have a place in the constitu- 
encies which the Liberal Govern- 
ment wish to call into existence. 
In an overwhelming proportion of 
cases these voters will be working 
men. Working men believe in so- 
cialism and in strikes. Working 
men will return the members. The 
House will be filled with dema- 
gogues, trades’ unionists, revolu- 
tionists. The thing is arithmetically 
inevitable.’ Such was in effect Lord 
Stanley’s prophecy, and the Tory 
press hailed it as if it came from the 
lips of a political Elijah. The other 


prophet was Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
and quiet, concise, and definite was 
the speech embodying his predic- 
tion. From figures he turned to 
facts, from arithmetical ciphers to 
living men. In the existing consti- 
tuencies, working men had a large 
majority; the working men to be 
now introduced differed in no serious 
respect from those who already 
had votes; the reliable basis, there- 
fore, for a calculation as to the 
number of anarchists likely to be 
elected by those working men, 
whose enfranchisement the mini- 
stry proposed, was the number of 
that particular kind of representa- 
tive to be found in the existing 
House. Where were the Broad- 
heads, Ledru Rollins, Prudhons, with 
whom the working men already in 
the constituencies had, in the terms 
of Lord Stanley’s arithmetical de- 
monstration, been necessitated to 
swamp the second chamber of the 
legislature? Echo answered where? 
Why, then, should Prudhons, Ledru 
Rollins, and Broadheads be re- 
turned by the augmented consti- 
tuencies? The electoral hatching 
machine had produced six hundred 
and fifty-eight well-conditioned, 
peaceable chicks; why should the 
addition of a little fuel make it bring 
forth adders and basilisks? The 
acre taken in thirty-five years be- 
fore had borne wholesome crops ; 
why should the ten perches to be 
now added from the same part of 
the common yield mere henbane 
and hemlock? Mr. Mill’s predic- 
tion, accordingly, was that elec- 
tions by the extended constituency 
would in essential respects be what 
elections had been when the con- 
stituency continued unaltered. The 
conditions under which the present 
elections are taking place are im- 
mensely more favourable to. Lord 
Stanley in capacity of prophet, than 
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those of the case contemplated by 
him in the speech to which Mr. Mill 
replied; yet his anticipations are 
now seen to have been baseless as a 
dream; while Mr. Mill’s exhibit 
that exact coincidence with present 
fact which is usually exhibited in 
the predictions of the astronomer 
alone. 

Mr. Mill has achieved many 
things more remarkable than this 
quiet and simple speech; but it 
struck us at the time as in its way 
perfect; and nothing could be more 
lucidly instructive as a lesson in the 
application of the inductive logic to 
political questions. 
reminds us, that the art of arts is 
the art of seeing,—of steadying the 
optic nerve in the mind’s eye so 
that it will not wander, but look, — 
of apprehending exactly what is 
known, in order from that, with 
steady step, to advance into the un- 
known. How easy this looks! And 
yet is it not supremely difficult ? 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Lowe, who 
then and subsequently agreed with 
him in his vaticinations, are men not 


Once more it 


only of unquestioned ability but of 


eminently clear and unimpassioned 
intellects, constitutionally exempt 
from the influence of undefined 
alarms, unproved assumptions, 
vague impressions, irrelevant asso- 
ciations, and w hatever else goes to 
the production of unreasoned belief. 
Yet both these men, in seeking to 
arrive at a conception of what 
would under certain given circum- 
stances take place, rose upon the 
‘sail-broad vans’ of imagination, 
—no, not of imagination, for ima- 
gination is intellect in keenest in- 
tensity of gaze into the burning 
heart of truth, but of that mocking 
spirit of phantasy and of fiction 
which constantly apes its office,— 
and beheld a landscape with no 
counterpart in reality, engendered, 
like the mirage of the desert, by 
heated vision upon empty air. 

The question now before the na- 
tion is what policy ought to be 
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adopted in relation to the Irish 
Church ; and it need not be denied 
that the principles by which that 
policy is determined are likely to 
be applied to the settlement of 
ecclesiastical difficulties in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Well, 
let us keep calm upon the subject, 
and endeavour to perform in con- 
nection with it this apparently so 
difficult feat of seeing. Original 
views, striking illustrations, inge- 
nuities of special pleading or felici- 
ties of rhetorical appeal,—let us aim 
at none of these things ; let us un- 
affectedly put them on one side; 
let us ascertain simply and quietly 
what is fact and what is not fact in 
this matter. 

First of all, then, as to the prin- 
ciple of the Liberal party in dealing 
with the Established Church of Ire- 
land. It is the principle of imperial 
equality, of treating the Irish as 
men having the same rights and 
privileges with their fellow subjects 
in England and in Scotland. We 
have to ascertain with precision and 
clearness what this implies. Does 
it imply that we shall do for the 
Irish what a majority of the Irish 
may choose to ask ? Certainly not. 
The majority is not necessarily om- 
nipotent either in Scotland or in 
England. Ifa majority of the Scotch 
desired the abolition of the laws of 
property in Scotland, the British 
Parliament would not gratify them. 
If a majority of the English desired 
that no taxes should be levied south 
of the Tweed, the representatives 
of Ireland and of Scotland, in league 
with the English minority, would 
refuse to grant their prayer. Ifa 
majority of the Irish demanded that 
the landlords should be expelled 
and the country divided among the 
populace, the representatives of 
England and of Scotland, in agree- 
ment with those Irish who continued 
sane, would reject their petition. 
The principle of imperial brother- 
hood in the treatment of the Irish 
involves this, and only this, that 
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the British Parliament will do for 
a majority of the Irish what has 
been done, or what would be done, 
for a majority of the Scotch, or a 
majority of the English. It so 
hap pens that the question of eccle- 
siastical disestablishment and disen- 
dowment has been settled by im- 
perial prece dent both in the case of 
England and of Scotland. At the 
Restoration, the English Parliament 
found a Church in possession of the 
ecclesiastical revenues of England, 
which, whatever its merits or deme- 
rits, was not Episcopalian. A majo- 
rity of the English people wished the 
Church to be ; neither Presbyterian 
nor Independent, but Episcopalian. 
The Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists accordingly were tur ned 
out. That is to say, the minority was 
disestablished and disendowed. The 
arrangement was adopted into the 
settlement of 1688, which has been 
accepted into the imperial legisla- 
tion. In Scotland, at the last-men- 
tioned date, an Episcopalian Church 


was in possession; but a majority of 
the Scotch were in favour of Presby- 
terianism ; and the Episcopalian 
minority was disestablished and dis- 


endowed. ‘This arrangement also 
was adopted into the constitution 
of the United Kingdom. 

If, therefore, we mean what we 
say, the declaration that, in matters 
ecclesiastics al, we are to treat the 
Trish as if they were Englishmen or 
Scotchmen, must imply that we 
are to disestablish and disendow the 
Church of a small Irish minority. 

Willnot our principle also involve 
the establishment and endowment of 
the Church of the Irish majority ? 
The precedents of imperial legisla- 
tion in the case of the English and 
Scotch Establishments enforce, we 
admit, an affirmative answer to this 
question on two conditions,—first, 
that the Irish demand that their 
Church shall be established and en- 
dowed ; second, that, if the imperial 
parliament now found the Church 
of the majority in Scotland or in 
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England unendowed, 
tablish and endow the Church in 
question. All difficulty on this 
point is happily obviated by the 
circumstance that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland have distinctly 
avowed that they have no wish for 
establishment and endowment. The 
problem, therefore, of doing unto 
the Irish, in things ecclesiastical, as 
we do unto the English and the 
Scotch, is encumbered with no dif- 
ficulty, and is open to no dubita- 
tion. 

Mark, nevertheless, how irrele- 
vancies will steal into, obscure, and 
confuse the thinking even of clever 
men upon this subject. Yourwish, 
says one, in proposing to disestablish 
and disendow the Irish Church, is 
to conciliate the Irish people and to 
initiate a period of prosperity in 
Ireland. But the Irish will not be 
conciliated by this measure. The 
Irish want the land. They care 
not though the Protestant clergy 
hold the tithes, but they fancy it a 
grievance that Protestant landlords 
hold the soil. The object, we reply, 
of the Liberal policy toward Ireland 
is indeed to conciliate the Irish; 
but not at all hazards; only in con- 
sistence with the requirements of 
justice ; only on principles and by 
methods which, mutatis mutandis, 
we would apply in England and in 
Scotland. The case of Scotland fits 
into the argument at this point, like 
the charge into a Snider rifle. In 
Scotland you have an Episcopalian 
Church and an Episcopalian landed 
proprietary. The Scottish Epi- 
scopalian Church is disestablished 
and disendowed ; the Scottish land- 
lords retain their estates; and if 
petitions from every county and town 
in Scotland came up to Parliament 
for the confiscation of their estates, 
they would still retain them. We 
take leave also to add, in justice to 
the Irish, that there is no proof that 
they wish to expel the proprietors 
and seize the land. What their 
desire in relation to the land is, we 


it would es- 
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are not now called upon to inquire. 
It certainly is not confiscation. 

There is a phase of this parti- 
cular irrelevancy which can be de- 
tected in the speeches and addresses 
of some genuine Liberals. They 
talk as if they really, more or less, 
believed that the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish 
Church were to have a magical 
effect in Ireland, putting an end to 
every grievance, and at once and 
universally converting sorrow into 
joy. This is a vague and perilous 
dream, perilous because it tends to 
create expectations which a Liberal 
Government may find it impossible 
to satisfy. The benefits which may 
be confidently calculated on as re- 
sults of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church 
are very great, but their character 
is strictly defined. The Irish will 
have been thereby convinced, if it 
is in the nature of things possible 
to convince them, that the English 
are not their enemies but their 
friends. The truth that they are not 
oppressed, that they are not singled 
out from the general population of 
the United Kingdom for the exercise 
of injustice, that they are placed 
on the same level with Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, will penetrate the 
bosoms of all intelligent Irishmen. 
With this conviction much else may 
enter their minds. They may learn 
to welcome English capital and to 
trust English honour. They may 
ask themselves seriously whether, 
on the supposition that they had 
asserted their independence five 
centuries ago, they could at this 
moment have conceived for Ireland 
a more honourable or a more favour- 
able arrangement than that of union, 
on terms of perfect equality, with 
England and with Scotland. In 
one word, all rational Irishmen will 
make up their minds that, whatever 
may be the root of Ireland’s woes, 
that root is not the enmity of Eng- 
land, and the entire civilised world 
will assent to the proposition. 
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It is no extravagant hope, there. 
fore, that the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church 
will put an end to Irish sedition, 
When the key to the existence of 
Irish sedition is obtained, the phe. 
nomenon is perceived to have been 
neither strange nor unnatural. Eng. 
land professed to mean well to the 
Irish, to extend to them equal rights 
with Englishmen, to desire only their 
prosperity. But there was a party 
in Lreland, respectable for its ener 
and talent, respectable for its 
honesty and intrepidity, which 
fiercely disclaimed sympathy with 
the majority of the Irish people, 
and spurned the notion of conciliat- 
ing them; to wit, the Orange party. 
To believe that Orangemen wished 
him well was impossible for a native 
and Celtic Irishman. Orangemen 
made it a matter of pride and of 
patriotism to spurn his religion and 
to disown his kindred. But Eng. 
land until this hour has seemed to 
the Irish and to the whole of the 
world to adopt, in every essential 
point, the Orange view of Irish 
affairs. She did not indeed approve 
of Orange processions and faction 
fights ; but she governed Ireland as 
if Ireland were a Protestant country; 
and the Orangemen and their op- 
ponents alike believed that she was 
a partisan of the Orange faction. 
So long as the Church of a Protes- 
tant minority continues established 
in Ireland, England will be identi- 
fied with the policy of the Pale. 
Once disestablish and disendow the 
Trish Church, and this identification 
ceases for ever. The veil will then 
at last be taken from the face of 
England in dealing with Ireland, 
and the brightness of her smile will 
be disclosed. This having been 
achieved, prosperity of all kinds 
may be hoped for. Economical pro- 
sperity will have become possible. 
But to make economical prosperity 
certain, material as well as moral 
conditions may prove indispensable. 
After the disestablishment and dis- 
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endowment of the Irish Church, it 
will still remain to be inquired 
what these conditions are, and in 
how far they admit of being dealt 
with by British legislation. The 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
may be unable to make the Irish 
happy ; legislation cannot give fer- 
tility to soil, or number the showers 
of rain; but the Liberal policy in 
connection with the Irish Church 
will be a pledge to the Irish that 
whatever the English Parliament 
can, consistently with sound moral 
and economical principles, do for 
them, will be done. 

Great caution appears to be neces- 
sary in discriminating and defining 
the relation of the Liberal Irish 
policy to the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland. The inepti- 
tudes of those who, at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere, shout ‘ No 
Popery !’ are of small account. 
Whether important or unimportant 
in the extent of their influence, they 
are unquestionably beyond reach of 
argument. But people of intelli- 
gence may be found who imagine 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy is in- 
tended to gratify the envy or ani- 
mosity of the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, and who back their protests 
against so unreasonable a proceed- 
ing, by assertions of the virulent 
disloyalty of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland. They tell us 
that Catholicism, as seen in Ireland, 
is the worst foe to Irish progress 
and pacification ; that the hierarchy 
is ultramontane; and that the 
priests systematically oppose those 
measures which wise men deem 
essential to the well-being of the 
Trish. By orders from Rome, the 
government of Ireland, as part of a 
United Kingdom in which the ma- 
jority is Protestant, is, we are as- 
sured, rendered of set purpose im- 
possible, and the restoration of 
Popish ascendency is studiously 
aimed at. Why, it is asked, 
strengthen the hands of Ireland’s 
enemies and our own, without in 
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the least weakening or softening 
their enmity ? 

We shall not stay to inquire 
whether this representation of the 
character, feelings, and objects of 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land, is in all points correct. If it 
does them injustice, we do not make 
ourselves responsible for the fact. 
We assume, however, for the sake 
of argument, that it is accurate, 
and we have no doubt that it has 
some considerable correspondence 
with reality. But the motives and 
the object of the Liberal party in 
relation to the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland are, we submit, 
completely misconceived by these 
reasoners. To gratify spite or ani- 
mosity is no motive of Mr. Glad- 
stone or his followers. To say, even 
sneeringly, that this is an object 
of theirs, is to do them cruel injus- 
tice. They desire to remove from 
the minds of Irish priests, as well 
as from those of other Irishmen, 


the conviction that they are treated 


unjustly, the rankling sense of 
wrong which has grown in the 
shadow of the Irish Establishment. 
This motive is as different from the 
other as light is from darkness. It 
is a motive worthy of a great party, 
and its bold avowal, with accep- 
tance of all its consequences, has 
already done more to conciliate the 
Trish, than could have been counted 
upon from the charitable relief by 
England of ten Irish famines. Not 
to gratify animosity, but to remove 
animosity by removing that injus- 
tice which has produced it, is the 
aim of the new Liberal policy for 
Ireland ; which, indeed, is only the 
old Liberal policy converted from 
profession into practice, from word 
into deed. And the direct, the natu- 
ral, we venture to add the inevitable, 
result of giving full effect to an 
Irish policy of energetic justice, 
will be not to encourage, but to 
counteract the Ultramontane ten- 
dencies of the Irish Catholics, and 
to change their opposition to mea- 
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sures wisely conceived by British 
statesmen for the benefit of the 
Irish, into support. There is in- 
tense illogicality in stating, by way 
of premise, that the Irish priest- 
hood are disloyal and ultramon- 
tane, and drawing, by way of con- 
clusion, the inference that the 
causes which have produced this 
state of things ought to be con- 
tinued. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes; the teeth of the chil- 
dren are set on edge: therefore, 
take care to keep up the supply of 
sour grapes from generation to 
generation! Removethe sour grapes, 
say the Liberals, and then see what, 
after a decade or two, will be the 
temper of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. 

Happily, we do not require, in 
arguing this point, to proceed upon 
hypothesis. There are facts to 
which we can appeal. The Roman 
Catholics of England were long 
treated with grievous injustice, 
but a different spirit entered gra- 
dually into their Protestant fellow 
countrymen, and they were at last 
admitted to political brotherhood. 
What has been the result? Are 
the English Roman Catholics dis- 
loyal? Are the Howards, the Clif- 
fords, the Talbots, the Arundels, 
the Actons, the Jerninghams, ultra- 
montane? ‘In this country,’ said 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Liverpool one day in September, 
‘I do not think there are truer 
friends to the British constitution, 
than the members of the Catholic 
Church.” The words are true. 
With a largeness of heart which 
many Protestants would do well to 
emulate, Bishop Goss met the ‘No 
Popery’ howl, not with a howl of 
‘No Protestantism!’ but with a 
calm and earnest expression of re- 
gret that ill blood and bad feeling 
should have been excited among 
the populace, ‘ now that the Pro- 
testants and Catholics have been 
living together for a length of time 
in this country as friends, helping 
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each other, striving hand in hand 
in whatever was for the materia] 
advancement and progress of their 
native country.’ With unaffected 
satisfaction and cordiality we thank 
Bishop Goss for furnishing us with 
words which vividly and accurately 
describe the state of things we de. 
sire to see introduced in Ireland; 
the state of things which the Liberal 
policy in the matter of the Irish 
Church is intended and adapted to 
inaugurate. Contemplated from 
the point of view taken by all 
statesmen capable of forming a just 
and intelligent opinion on the point, 
there is nothing in Roman Catho. 
licism, regarded as a system of re- 
ligion, to which the British Govern- 
ment can relevantly object. Every 
government—French, Austrian, or 
English—will be jealous of inter. 
ference between it and its subjects, 
and every one who has happened to 
open any existing history of Eng. 
land in the times preceding the 
Reformation, must be aware that 


this jealousy was entertained both 
by monarch and by people in our 
country ages before Luther was 


born. But it is no concern of 
governments that their subjects 
should hold Protestant instead of 
Roman Catholic dogma, or that 
they should deny that the adminis- 
tration of the Church is vested in a 
pope instead of in bishops, presby- 
teries, or congregations. Bishop 
Goss could allege with truth that 
the politics of Roman Catholics, 
generally speaking, depend upon 
the constitution under which they 
live; that in America they are out 
and out Republicans, and in Swit- 
zerland the same. We have no 
hesitation in declaring that it would 
be a great benefit to Protestants to 
acquire the habit of regarding their 
Roman Catholic countrymen as 
equally loyal, equally moral, and, 
on the whole, equally intelligent 
with themselves. That one element 
in the religion of not a few British 
Protestants is wicked rancour to- 
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wards Roman Catholics, is unfor- 
tunately beyond a doubt. The plat- 
form annals of the last three months 
furnish incontestible evidence of 
the fact. Protestant fanaticism, 
indeed, like small-pox, now attacks 
ten where it formerly attacked fifty; 
but the hideousness of its ravages 
in individual cases can hardly have 
been much worse at any period 
than at present. The triumph of 
the Liberal policy in relation to 
Ireland will be the proclamation to 
every Roman Catholic in Her Ma- 


jesty’s dominions, that no stigma is 


attached by the British Govern- 
ment to his Church, and to every 
Protestant, that blind antipathy to 
his Roman Catholic countrymen is 
a disgrace to himself, and an offence 
to the genius of the constitution. 
Hitherto we have treated the 
question of the Irish policy of Mr. 
Gladstone in the simplicity of its 
reference to Ireland. No difficulty 
has been encountered by us in con- 
sidering the subject ; nor is it pos- 
sible, if once the principle of dealing 
with Ireland as we deal with England 
and Scotland is conceded, to en- 
velope it in any difficulty which is 
not factitious or imaginary. If the 
principle is valid, the precedents 
are exact. The Church of the mi- 
nority was disestablished in England 
and in Scotland; the Church of the 
minority must be disestablished in 
Treland; and disestablishment has 
always taken disendowment along 
with it. The hardship of disestab- 
lishing and disendowing the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists of 
England and the Episcopalians of 
Scotland in the seventeenth century 
was unquestionably greater than 
the hardship of disestablishing and 
disendowing the Episcopalians of 
Ireland can be in the nineteenth; 
yet, in every respect of which the 
statesman legitimately takes ac- 
count, disestablishment and disen- 
dowment were in those instances 
successful ; and the vigorous, har- 
monious, contented Episcopalian 


Church of Scotland, together with 
the thoroughly respectable and in- 
fluential Nonconformist communi- 
ties of England, attest at this hour 
the safe and salutary nature of the 
experiment. There is absolutely no 
argument left to the defenders of 
the Irish Church Establishment, if 
the fatal concession that justice to 
Treland means the same thing as 
justice to England and justice to 
Scotland is made. Frankly, boldly, 
logically, our fathers erected or 
maintained the Irish Church, as 
part of the machinery by which a 
subject island was to be kept down, 
and the religion of the conquerors 
imposed upon the vanquished. Take 
this ground, and the Irish Church 
is defensible ; abandon this ground, 
and the case falls at once. If any- 
thing was wanting to make the 
logical collapse of the Irish Church 
defence conspicuous, it has been 
supplied by the report of the Irish 
Church Commissioners. What the 
Commissioners do may be expressed 
in two words: they sweep in the 
flowing skirts of the Irish Church 
Establishment, and confine it, whe- 
ther as a benefit or as a burden, to 
the Irish Episcopalians. But to 
the question which, by so doing, 
they promptly suggest—namely, 
why the Episcopalians, being in a 
minority, should have their Church 
established and endowed at all ?— 
no answer can be returned. If the 
grounds of right and of State ne- 
cessity vanish, the ground of com- 
pliment will hardly be maintained. 
But is not the Church of Ireland 
an outlying branch of the Church 
of England? Yes; and when 
branches from your trees extend 
too far upon your neighbour’s pro- 
perty they are apt to be cut down. 
Slightly to change the similitude, 
the Church of England in the 
seventeenth century was an athlete, 
who delivered two blows, right and 
left ; the one to Scotland, the other 
to Ireland. Scotland staggered for 
a moment, but swiftly rallied, and 
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succeeded in pinning down the arm 
of the assailant to his side. Upon 
Ireland the blow took effect; and 
not until now, when the cause of 
Ireland has become the cause of 
the United Kingdom, could that be 
done for the Irish which the Scotch 
did for themselves. 

All this, we say, is plain sailing ; 
but the case of the Church of Ireland 
is practically complicated with that 
of the Church of England to an 
extent which we have not yet 
realised. Though the logical iso- 
lation of the Church of Ireland can 
be justly represented as complete, 
and though the Church of England 
has unquestionably weapons in her 
armoury which are not available in 
defence of the Church of Ireland, 
there has been an invincible ten- 
dency in many quarters to view the 
two institutions conjointly, and 
tacitly or expressly to decide that 
the destiny of the one will, in 
essential respects, be the destiny of 
the other. In the Irish Church 
debates of last session the Church 


of Ireland played, in reality, a 


secondary part. The Liberals, in- 
deed, brought their logical artillery 
to bear pretty steadily upon it ; but 
with the exception of one or two 
Irish lawyers and one or two Irish 
bishops, the Tories handed it po- 
litely aside, and threw their force 
into a defence of the Church of 
England. Mr. Disraeli, with ‘ that 
graceful impudence’ which he has 
eulogised in his books, and that 
eye to hedging which was judicious 
in a statesman who has said, with 
masterly precision and unanswer- 
able truth, that the Irish Church 
is one of those institutions which, 
if Ireland were independent, would 
be removed by revolution,—made 
hardly a serious reference to the 
Irish Church, but treated the House 
to edifying dissertations on the 
‘establishment principle,’ and the 
august association of religion with 
authority. The Tory Lords fol- 
lowed the example of the Tory 
Commons, and the motley crowd 
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out of doors, which took up the ery 
of ‘No Popery !’ linked it instine. 
tively with ‘Church in danger,’ 
We cannot be mistaken in deeming 
this consensus of the Tory autho. 
rities, heads and tails alike, signifi. 
cant. The snuffing of the deer 
proves that there is something in 
the wind. Liberal debaters, intent 
on victory, naturally confined them. 
selves to the Irish Church, and 
could truthfully allege that the 
Irish Church alone constituted the 
question in hand. But the laws of 
debate and the tactics of partisan 
warfare cannot be permitted to 
prescribe limits to discussion in the 
open forum of public opinion ; and 
the Liberal party in Parliament 
ought not to be too timid in facing 
those conclusions which are arrived 
at by earnest thinkers whose vision 
is not obscured by the dust flying 
so thickly in the parliamentary 
arena. If we consult the annals of 
the Liberal party, we shall find that 
hesitation has been more detri- 
mental to its fortunes than haste. 
Free Trade chirruping in the lap 
of Peel, Household Suffrage crow- 
ing in the arms of Disraeli, might 
suggest doubts as to the expediency 
of hastening so very slowly. What- 
ever may be the case with legis- 
lation, thought cannot be conducted 
piecemeal; it is not possible for 
Liberals to avoid contemplating the 
ecclesiastical question in its com- 
pleteness; and to us, we confess, it 
seems fair that the Conservative 
party and the country in general 
should have an approximately cor- 
rect idea of the principles which 
Liberals are prepared to apply in 
the settlement of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs generally. For our own part, 
we speak not to the brief of any 
political section, and we shall en- 
deavour, with the same unpreten- 
tious ambition of merely using our 
eyes which has guided us hitherto, 
to push on with this discussion, at 
least so far as may be necessary in 
order to bring out the conditions of 
the general ecclesiastical problem, 
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and to show what would, in sober 
fact, be implied by accepting a 
yigorous solution of it. 

‘The first thing to be ascertained 
is the basis of opinion on this sub- 
ject common to all parties. That 
basis is happily well defined; nor 
does it detract from the accuracy 
of the statement that individual 
writers are found to take up in 
relation to it a position of their 
own. It may be the vehement con- 
viction of an ideologist here and 
there that the religion of England, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, is 
an obstruction to the national pro- 
gress, and that the influence of the 
clergy of all sects, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant, endowed and un- 
endowed, is pernicious. As solitary 
thinkers in a period of great intel- 
lectual activity, those who speak 
thus have a place; it is not in the na- 
ture of things impossible that they 
may one day persuade the nation to 
adopt their views; but until they 
do so, their sphere is not that of 
the practical statesman. They may 
reflect in scornful surprise upon the 
circumstance that constituencies do 
not return them to Parliament ; but 
the simple fact is, that they have 
not brought up, or brought down, 
the nation to their level. The 
statesman, in virtue of his calling 
asa man of action, does not attempt 
to change the fundamental opinions 
of the people, but makes it his 
object to modify, as times and cir- 
cumstances require, those institu- 
tions in which the beliefs and 
feelings of a vast majority in the 
nation have found embodiment. 
Practically there is but one opinion 
entertained by Liberals and Con- 
servatives touching the Christian 
religion, as professed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. The sole and 
entire question in dispute is, how far 
it may be nationally advantageous 
to modify certain of the institu- 
tions in which the religious life of 
the country makes its presence 
known. It is not too much to say 
that, so strongly do the English 
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people retain their ancient charac- 
ter for religion, and so profoundly 
convinced are the great body of 
citizens that the guardianship of 
domestic morality by religion con- 
duces to the welfare of the country, 
that the demonstration respecting 
any proposal brought forward in 
connection with ecclesiastical affairs 
that it must strike a blow at Eng- 
land’s religion, would be fatal to its 
acceptance either by Parliament or 
by the public. Such, we believe, 
are the limits to be observed in dis- 
cussing this question, if the discus- 
sion of it is to be of any practical 
value. On the present occasion 
we explicitly accept them. In one 
word, we write in the interest of 
Christian religion. 

What agitates the religious 
community in England in rela- 
tion to the Irish Church is not 
so much the question of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment, as 
the question of how the change is 
to be effected, and what is to come 
next and next. Is no Church in 
Ireland to be established and en- 
dowed, or are all Churches in Ire- 
land to be in some faint sense 
established and to some meagre 
extent endowed ? 

The plan of more or 
blishing and endowing all deno- 
minations has an infinite charm for 
some minds. It is that which has 
been adopted by the statesmen of 
France, who boast that their coun- 
try is in the van of civilisation, 
and who cannot be said to be 
swayed by superstitious motives. 
A few fervently religious people, 
and not a few people who are 
philosophically indifferent to all 
religion, combine to favour it. The 
fervently religious few believe that 
religion derives immense reinforce- 
ment from being shielded and fed by 
the State; the philosophically in- 
different many, that civil coercion 
and civil pay temper the fires of re- 
ligious zeal, tone down enthusiasm, 
and render ecclesiastical institutions 
as tolerable to philosophically in- 
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different persons as it is in the 
nature of things possible for such 
institutions to be. They hold that 
the minister of religion, of what- 
ever sect, or faith, or Church, is in 
virtue of his calling, and by the 
law of his being, a mischief and a 
danger; that the strong curb of 
government is required to change 
him from a noxious to a benefi- 
cent influence; and that, if not 
subject to the laity and the law, 
he will assuredly become the op- 
pressor of both. Our own blissful 
national Church, instead of pre- 
senting the spectacle of a happy 
family, where Mr. Maconochie and 
Dr. Colenso have room to indulge 
their natural instincts, would, in 
the dire event contemplated, be a 
dungeon dark in which an iron- 
sceptred ghoul called Convocation 
would grin upon its captives. The 
sabbatarians would triumph, the 
sincere philosopher, the true Liberal, 
the lover of liberty and inquiry, 
would be proscribed within the 


realm of England. The tyranny 
would at last become unendurable. 
The national Church would be split 


into a host of sects. Each sect 
would mercilessly tyrannise over 
the conscience and the actions of 
its adherents. To end all, the 
Church of Rome, ‘ with its mighty 
organisation, its persistent dog- 
matism, its unflinching pretensions, 
and its relentless grasp, . would 
stand forth contrasting, unique, 
and dominant, amid the circum- 
ambient conflict and confusion, 
offering shelter to weary and be- 
wildered victims,’ who would of 
course take shelter in its bosom. 
These eloquent words may have 
recalled to readers that grand style 
of political vaticination which, in 
the outset of this article, we placed 
in comparison, as exhibited by 
Lord Stanley, with the more quiet 
and prosaic description of political 
prophesying practised by Mr. J. S. 
Mill. It is really a pity that the 
common eye cannot see any of the 
splendidly terrible things which 
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reveal themselves to the imaginative 
vision of this inspired Whig. One 
is tempted to resign oneself to the 
illusion which his fancy creates, 
and to view the surrounding pro- 
spect through the glare of his rheto- 
rical frenzy. The ministers of the 
free Churches are seen driving their 
slave-gangs before them, bringing 
down the scorpion whip of excom- 
munication ever and anon upon 
writhing shoulders. A groan of 
agony is heard, arising from the 
laity of those Churches, in parti- 
cular from the laity of the free 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
Crowds of fugitives are observed, 
hurrying from these ‘regions of 
sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 
and rest can never come,’ towards 
the gatesof Rome ; while, from the 
consecrated peace and Eden-like 
contentment of the Anglican esta- 
blishment, no solitary pilgrim is 
allured by the smile of the scarlet 
enchantress. 

This of course is not the reality; 
but is it not much more startling, 
‘unique,’ and theatrically imposing 
than the reality? The reality is 
that, with millions of English and 
Scottish laymen under the domina- 
tion of the ‘ sects,’ there has never 
become audible in this country a 
complaint or a misgiving on the 
score of ecclesiastical tyranny ; and 
that the gains of Rome from the 
free Churches are in comparison 
with those from the Established 
Church absolutely inappreciable. 
Will our imaginative artist allege 
that the felicity and freedom of the 
free Churches in the United King- 
dom are due to the presence of a 
Church which has the inestimable 
benefit of being governed by the 
Committee of Privy Council? So 
be it. Let him look then—if one 
whose phantasy evokes such visions 
will deign to look—to America. 
Do the free Churches of America— 
does the Episcopalian Church in 
the United States—desire establish- 
ment or endowment? Do philo- 
sophers, men of science, and true 
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Liberals, tremble in the great Re- 
public under the frown of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny? Does the Church 
of Rome, so invitingly ‘ relentless,’ 
so tenderly ‘ unflinching,’ draw tens 
of thousands in the West to her 
‘sheltering’ arms? The unadorned 
fact is that no instance has yet 
occurred, eitherin England, America, 
or elsewhere, of a sect, faith, or 
Church, which has once become 
free, either regretting its emancipa- 
tion, or asking to be re-established 
and re-endowed. After all, it is not 
wise and manly—it is foolish and 
unmanly—to put the absurdities of 
a fevered fancy in the place of sta- 
tistical data. 

It is not a paradise of enlight- 
ened opinion, and harmonious free- 
dom, and blissful and beneficent 
activity, which we see in the exist- 
ing Church of England. Chronicle 
with the calmness of Mr. Babbage 
or his machine a few of the facts 
of the ecclesiastical situation, and 
you will find it difficult to fit them 
into a picture of Eden. The clerical 
members of the happy family hate 
each other with conscientious in- 
tensity. Evangelical and Anglo- 
Catholic fight with the ancient and 
inborn ferocity of natural enemies, 
hardly suspending their feud for a 
moment to unite in a shriek of 
horror at the spectre of Dr. Colenso, 
and in an invocation to the powers 
that be to smite the heresiarch on 
the mouth. Ever and anon we 
learn that policemen have to be 
employed to prevent the public or- 
dinances of religion from being in- 
terrupted by the uproar of a mob. 
Reverend gentlemen whose favour- 
ite doctrine is that Protestantism 
is thinly disguised infidelity, that 
Luther was a ‘ perjured monk,’ that 
the Reformers in general were 
‘utterly unredeemed villains,’ and 
that the Reformation was a grand 
mistake, preach unforbidden in 
Anglican pulpits, while a reverend 
Anglican entering a Nonconformist 
pulpit is instantly put under disci- 
pline by his bishop. Evening 
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ments on all subjects, and peculiarly 
unimpassioned on the subject of 
religion, nowise unfavourable to the 
Church of England, murmur audi- 
bly at the prospect of the eccle- 
siastical establishment becoming 
a Roman Catholic establishment, 
‘under an alias.’ Morning journa- 
lists, not perhaps so cool in their 
habits of observation as the evening 
journalists, but representing with 
infallible correctness the state of 
feeling among average Englishmen, 
ask in sincere bewilderment whether 
the Church of England is Protestant 
or Roman Catholic. ‘Harmless’ 
enthusiasts descend, by grace of 
the patron and under the benign 
protection of the Privy Council, 
into pulpits, in quiet, unsuspecting, 
old-fashioned, devout neighbour- 
hoods. Suddenly the good con- 
fiding folks are horrified by the 
apparition of crosses and candles, 
altars and albs, votive flowers and 
emblematic banners, and all that 
paraphernalia of Catholicism which, 
from their infancy, it has been with 
them an eleventh commandment to 
detest. They stare in amazement; 
they protest ; the harmless enthu- 
siast has the sweet exalting con- 
sciousness of incipient martyrdom, 
and glows with pious gratitude for 
being permitted the honour of testi- 
fying by act as well as word against 
the apostasies of Protestantism. 
Two thirds of the congregation take 
flight. The harmless man goes on 
his way rejoicing. But the rude 
villagers, belonging as they do toa 
race which, if not brightly intellec- 
tual, has been considered ‘ brave, 
proud, and high-spirited, unaccus- 
tomed to defeat, to shame, or to 
servitude,’ rally for a moment around 
their parish church. A _ leader 
and hero for the occasion is found 
in the person of a reluctant but 
valiant churchwarden. Solemnly 
advancing at the head of his troops, 
he storms the citadel of the ritualist, 
dismantles the altar, and retires. 
Pitiable innocence! Child-like ef- 
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frontery ! The clerical martyr could 
scatter the congregation with per- 
fect impunity, but the lay attempt 
at retaliation shows that his an- 
gelic meekness is not left un- 
guarded by weapons less heavenly 
than those of prayer and fasting. 
The misguided churchwarden is 
prosecuted, condemned, punished ; 
the martyr turns up the whites of 
his eyes in renewed fervours of 
gratitude; and the congregation 
are left to reflect at leisure on the 
paradisaical felicity vouchsafed to 
English Protestants by the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. These 
unadorned facts, with the like of 
which we might fill a number of 
this Magazine, may be tints of 
Eden’s beauty and samples of 
Eden’s joy; but they somehow do 
not produce content in England. 
They lead to misapprehensions on 
the part of the vulgar. English 
shopkeepers and that sort of people 
are so inveterately stupid, so apt to 
cling to their old notions about 
having a Protestant Church, so 
obtuse in the perception of distinc- 
tions which refined minds can draw, 
so rough and ready in their ideas as 
to the fair scope of toleration! 
They mean well, poor blockheads. 
They are tolerant to all lengths if 
they only can be got to see that 
their tolerance is frankly asked. 
‘ Atthis moment,’ saysa pamphleteer 
who, we fear, sympathises with 
the multitude on this point, but 
who certainly speaks truly,— at 
this moment policemen are required 
to maintain order in ritualist 
churches, but the rudest English- 
man will interfere with no man in 
worshipping his God, if there is 
nothing ambiguous in his position, 
and if every one can see him to be 
the thing he calls himself. The 
sturdy John Bull who hoots down 
what he affirms to be a Papist 
taking the nation’s money in a 
Protestant pulpit will cast his coat 
to defend a Mormon preacher set 
upon by a bully!’ Fact. 
Imaginative tableaux of State 
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Church Edens, and free Church in. 
quisitions, are fine things for poets, 
philosophers, and the like high per- 
sonages; but the statesman is a 
much more commonplace function. 
ary, and will probably, or at least 
ought to, prefer facts toideals. Dis. 
appointment, exasperation, amaze. 
ment, diffused throughout large 
classes of the community, incurable 
rioting in places of worship, these 
are phenomena which he is com- 
pelled to take account of; and how- 
ever beautiful they may be from 
an artistic point of view, he cannot 
regard as quite successful the eccle. 
siastical arrangements which pro- 
duce them. On the other hand, 
however objectionable, in the view 
of imaginative artists or philoso. 
phical cynics, may be the free 
Churches of Great Britain and 
America, it is quite sure that the 
statesman can find no fault in them. 
The statesman in these times has 
stooped from his altitudes, and no 
longer racks his brain to secure for 
the nation which he governs access 
to the celestial regions and the 
best possible advice on the condi- 
tion of their souls. He would be 
thought to be drunk or mad if he 
informed Parliament that the Bap- 
tists are ruining souls because they 
do not sprinkle infants, or that 
the Independents will of a surety 
descend into the bottomless pit for 
the sin of rejecting bishops. These 
propositions may be infallibly cer- 
tain, but they do not, as the scientific 
people say, admit of verification. 
No ‘ goblin damned’ of a Dissenter 
can be summoned to give evidence 
before a Parliamentary Committee. 
The statesman always requires 
verification, and what does admit 
of proof is that the doctrine re- 
lating to things of this world, to 
things with which nations in these 
prosaic times are concerned, held 
by Baptists, Independents, Presby- 
terians and the other Churches of 
the Gentiles, is entirely admirable 
and salutary. They tell people not 
to steal, not to lie, not to break 
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their marriage vows, not to culti- 
vate sedition or disloyalty, to fear 
God, honour the king, and love each 
other. The statesman cannot have 
a particle of objection to all this, 
and,—what to Archdeacon Denison 
must be very surprising, if not in- 
credible,—he finds that the teaching 
of these things by Nonconformist 
pastors has much the same effect 
upon mere unregenerate youngsters 
dead in trespasses and sins, as the 
teaching of Anglican priests has 
upon boys and girls who have had 
sin washed out of them, and holi- 
ness washed in, by the regenerating 
water of baptism. We have fallen 
on prosaic times, and the scientific 
people have infected public men 
generally with their matter-of-fact 
notions. Seeing only with the two 


eyes which nature has given him, 
the statesman cannot but perceive 
that the free Churches of Great 
Britain are inspired with the most 
ardent loyalty towards her Majesty 


and the constitution ; and he knows 
that, in the United States of 
America, the free Churches of the 
commonwealth contributed on a 
recent occasion, more perhaps than 
any other agency whatever, more 
even than the press, to raise the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the people 
to white heat, and to bear the 
nation through an _ unparalleled 
crisis of national existence. 

Nothing could be farther from 
our intention than to indite a pa- 
negyric upon the Nonconformist 
Churches, or to maintain that the 
Episcopalian form of Church go- 
vernment is one whit inferior to 
any other. We take note merely 
of the fact—to recognise which as 
incontrovertible is a necessity for 
every man of candid intelligence— 
that, for every purpose which ra- 
tional statesmen have to consider, 
the religion which maintains itself 
is in the present day just as valuable 
as the religion which is maintained 
by the State. 

_ Really, if we will consider it, this 
1s a little secret which politicians 
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might think worth possessing. Sup- 
pose it were discovered, with abso- 
lute certainty, with an obviousness 
of demonstration which the meanest 
capacity, once it was explained, 
could not fail to apprehend, that 
the fighting of the country could 
be done for nothing, that our armies 
could perform their duties to admi- 
ration and yet find themselves in 
bed, board, and washing! A secret 
hardly less valuable than this it is to 
know that the religion of England 
can be most vigorously maintained 
without costing the nation one 
penny. If any one still disputes 
this, we beg to remonstrate with 
courteous firmness, and to ask 
how he can be so unfair and un- 
generous towards his Episcopalian 
countrymen. Is he not ashamed to 
insinuate that Episcopalians are 
more niggardly or less pious than 
Congregationalists and Baptists? 
Can he imagine that the Church 
which vaunts unbroken Apostolic 
succession has lost the power of 
providing for the necessities of her 
ministers in the way in which, be- 
yond all doubt, those necessities 
were provided for in the Apostolic 
age, and that the virtue of Chris- 
tian liberality, which beams like a 
jewelled coronet on the fair brow of 
the early Church, has fallen from 
the regenerate Church of England ? 
With persons who would thus in- 
sult Episcopalian Christians, we 
have no sympathy whatever. We 
may, no doubt, be reminded that 
the Episcopalians of Scotland, em- 
bracing a large majority of the 
Scottish aristocracy and landed 
proprietors, support their clergy 
with exceptional and conspicuous 
inadequacy. The fact is, we believe, 
indisputable ; but it would be rash 
to conclude from one fact, even 
though striking, that the rich are 
less liberal than the poor, and that 
the Episcopalian Church of England, 
with members who count their acres 
by the hundred thousand, and their 
pounds by the million, is likely to be 
worse maintained than the Roman 
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Catholic Church of Ireland and the 
Primitive Methodist communion of 
Wales. The Scottish aristocracy 
are rather a poor lot. Since the 
days of the Ragman’s Roll and their 
desertion of Wallace in the wood of 
Falkirk, they have been worth less 
than any other part of the Scottish 
nation ; and Scotland would have 
had her back broken many a day if 
she had not had stiffer vertebra to 
depend on in the persons of her 
peasants and burghers, than she had 
in her aristocrats. Wealthy, be- 
sides, as the landed aristocracy of 
Scotland may be in comparison with 
the rest of their countrymen, they 
are not so wealthy as the members 
of the Established Church of Eng- 
land who, indeed, stand forth in un- 
disputed pre-eminence, the richest 
portion of the human race. On the 
whole then, it must be concluded 
that the assertion, by whomsoever 
made, that the Episcopalians of 
England would not maintain their 
clergy, if no longer the official ser- 
vants of the State, as well as they 
are maintained at present, is a mere 
wanton insult to excellent people. 
That the English religion which 
is not established and not endowed 
is, in all essential respects, as 
viewed by the statesman, of equal 
value with the English religion 
which the nation pays for, Mr. 
Spurgeon being quite as much in 
favour of loyalty and morality as 
the Bishop of Oxford ; that the re- 
ligion which is paid for by the 
nation could be paid for without 
any serious inconvenience by those 
who prefer it, and the nation’s 
money left to be put into the na- 
tion’s pockets ;—these are facts 
whose simplicity, neatness, and ab- 
solute certainty are pleasing to the 
well regulated and patriotic mind. 
The ecclesiastical revenues of the 
United Kingdom, managed by com- 
missioners conversant with business, 
have been calculated on good 
grounds to be able to yield nine 
millions sterling per annum. There 
are a considerable number of men 
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who scream and shriek, but very few 
men who now deliberately say, that 
the nation cannot do with this 
money what it pleases. We honour 
the dead very highly, .but ‘the 
living, the living, they shall praise 
Thee !’ was the cry of a prophet of 
the true God; and it is the faith 
only of savages that the eyes of 
their ancestors look down with 
changeless petrifying gaze upon the 
present. That eternal punishment 
should be inflicted upon a people 
because a past generation was not 
preternaturally wise, and did not 
anticipate the circumstances of 
another age, is not a thesis which 
can be intelligently defended. 

Of the sacrilege of applying 
money intended to maintain clergy- 
men to national purposes, the Lords 
said a great deal in their debate on 
the Irish Church; and they were the 
very men to do the subject justice, 
inasmuch as they must know better 
than any of us the consequences of 
that particular sin which consists 
in appropriating to secular uses, 
funds originally intended to main- 
tain clergymen. That those conse- 
quences have not been deadly ina 
physical sense, is evident from the 
fact that their lordships have still 
the enjoyment of their estates, and 
that we have the benefit of their 
lordships’ eloquence, logic, and piety; 
and if Mr. Disraeli, whose autho- 
rity on nice points of theological 
casuistry is, we should hope, unim- 
peachable, is right in his opinion 
that a good digestion is the fruit of 
a good conscience, we may conclude 
that the sacrilege, which unques- 
tionably lies at the door of their 
lordships’ order, does not excru- 
ciate their minds. 

Of course, there are altitudes of 
devout reasoning connected with 
this subject to which we, confessedly 
mere pedestrians and dealers with 
plain fact, cannot pretend to rise. 
The association of authority with 
religion is a superb idea, and when 
done justice tc by the statesman- 
divine who wrote Izion, Popanilla, 
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and the Infernal Marriage, can 
hardly fail to thrill and exalt the 
soul. But that tendency to re- 
duce abstractions to realities, and 
to translate ideal grandeurs into 
actual facts, with which those fin- 
gering knaves, the scientific people, 
have tainted the age, will steal over 
us; and if we yield to it, the effect 
of Mr. Disraeli’s grandeurs is in this 
instance not so impressive. The as- 
sociation of religion with authority 
in England means the regulation 
of Anglican doctrine by Lord West- 
bury, or the appointment of Angli- 
can bishops by Mr. Disraeli; the 
furious contending of ecclesiastics 
in the law courts, with interminable 
babblement of lawyers in order to 
show what Anglican clergymen have 
a right to preach; the dismantling 
of churches by churchwardens ; the 
irritation almost to frenzy of the 
populace, by having it thrust in 
their teeth and eyes by ‘ harmless 
enthusiasts’ like Mr. Maconochie, 
and volunteer scare-crows like Mr. 


Lyne, that the Established Church 


is Roman Catholic; pompous 
speechifying of the peers of Eng- 
land on ecclesiastical vestments, 
Britain’s proud senate converted 
into a conclave of man milliners, to 
consider what tags and tippets, 
what buttons and ribbons clergy- 
men shall wear, and to decide—or 
to fail in deciding, for hitherto the 
mighty problem has defied their 
strength—whether the two candles 
shall or shall not be lit. This, in 
literal veracity, is the canvas of 
which Mr. Disraeli’s sublime pero- 
ration on the marriage of authority 
and religion was the paint. To 
terminate this association is what 
Lord Shaftesbury, in a trembling 
fit of most respectable, because 
quite sincere and pious alarm, would 
call national apostasy. What apos- 
tate reasoners propose to substi- 
tute for this association, is a uni- 
versal alliance between the wor- 
shippers of God of every name in 
the United Kingdom and the go- 
vernment of the realm ; an alliance 
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cemented, on the one hand, by the 
protection, the respect, the coun- 
tenance, which the worship of God 
ought to receive from authority in 
all rightly constituted States, and 
expressed, on the other, in unani- 
mous loyalty to the throne, cordial 
support of the laws, and hearty 
maintenance of domestic morals and 
public virtue. A company of free 
Churches kneeling round the throne, 
lifting hands of prayer to God for 
the welfare ofthe sovereign and the 
kingdom, as the free Churches of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland do 
at the present moment ; this, in the 
view of Lord Shaftesbury, would be 
national apostasy; this would bring 
down upon us the wrath of God; 
while the infinitude of confusions 
and disorders at which we have 
glanced, the spectacle of a state of 
ecclesiastical anarchy unexampled 
in the planet, is believed by his 
lordship to be, in comparison, well 
pleasing to the Creator! Had 
Shakespeare ever dared to attribute 
to an imaginary character so as- 
tounding a contravention of all 
reason and all truth, his knowledge 
of human nature would have been 
called in question. 

It is curiously interesting to find, 
as you cannot help doing if you 
will carefully reflect, that, by the 
simple process of applying the 
ecclesiastical revenues to the reduc- 
tion of taxation, every evil which 
now afflicts ecclesiastical England 
would be removed, and that not one 
evil appreciable by sober- minded 
men would be occasioned. A free 
Episcopalian Church, or, if you will, 
ten free Episcopalian Churches, 
could not possibly do harm in Eng- 
land, any more than free Baptist 
or Independent Churches. Not 
one prayer less would ascend to 
heaven. Not one sermon less would 
be preached on earth. Ritualists, 
Colensoites, Evangelicals, would be 
as unmolested as Roman Catholics 
and Unitarians now are, and the dis- 
grace of Church-rioting, a disgrace 
for which our Parliament and Go- 
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vernment deserve the scorn of the 
civilised world, would be for ever at 
an end in England. No hardship 
would be endured. The change 
would be gradual ; spread over the 
life-time of the present incumbents, 
easily and amply prepared for. The 
machinery of a sustentation fund 
would meet every emergency. 
Dukes and earls, unless the effect 
of the regenerating laver is quite 
dried out of them, could spare a 
few hundreds per annum from their 
wine account, their hunting ac- 
count, their cigar account, to main- 
tain those ministering to them in 
spiritual things. The practice of 
Christian liberality in the precise 
way in which it was practised by 
those Christians of whom we read 
in the New Testament, would be of 
unspeakable benefit to their lord- 
ships’ morals. 

When, on the other hand, you look 
at the ecclesiastical difficulty from 
the point of view of positive Parlia- 
mentary action, you perceive its 
solution to be utterly hopeless. 
Parliament consists of a mixed mul- 
titude of men of all creeds and no 
creed, totally incapable of dealing 
with ecclesiastical doctrine, eccle- 
siastical discipline, ecclesiastical 
dress, or any other ecclesiastical 
matter. Can such a multitude put 
the Church of England right? 
Judging by the analogy of the past, 
the most enthusiastic Erastian can- 
not maintain that the great candle 
controversy will be arranged before 
the lapse of a century; and the 
candle controversy is nothing to 
what Parliament has to do before 
it gets to Dr. Colenso, Mr. Bennet 
of Frome, and the last of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Time, of course, is 
unlimited, and one would like to 
have faith in the institutions of 
one’s country ; it is not mathema- 
tically impossible that the British 
Parliament may, in the course of 
ages, cure the disorders of the 
Church; but we back the globi- 
gerina insect engaged, Mr. Huxley 
tells us, in filling up the Atlantic 
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at the rate of a thousand feet ina 
thousand years, to build a fine, 
dry, chalk road between England 
and America first. By the simple 
method of bidding the ecclesiastical 
gentlemen manage their own affairs, 
the wars of the Church would, in 
so far as the State is concerned, 
cease to exist. The giant of eccle- 
siastical anarchy makes a frightful 
hullabaloo, and is an infinite and 
appalling nuisance. All the armies 
of Israel can do nothing to settle 
him; but adopt the right method, 
and, in two seconds, he will lie 
prostrate, beautiful in death. ‘ Fling 
but a stone, the giant dies.’ 

Might not the Church go free and 
keep the money also? Hardly. An 
immense corporation endowed with 
millions per annum by the State 
would be dangerous. A free Church 
cannot become tyrannical when 
maintained by its congregations; but 
ecclesiastics with nine millions to 
make them superior to the influences 
of the people, might erect a spiritual 
despotism which would be no mere 
phantasm. The Church does not 
want the money. She has the 
richest membership in the world, 
and the experience of fifty Churches 
proves that there is no conceivable 
Church membership so poor as to 
be unable, or so base as to be un- 
willing, to maintain a clergy. The 
nation does want the money. The 
amount of the expenditure is 
stupendous; the weight of the tax- 
ation is crushing ; all conscientious 
statesmen, all intelligent men, are 
awaking to the duty of lowering 
the debt; and nothing is wanted 
except cash in hand, to be used as 
financiers know how to use it, in 
order to inaugurate a process by 
which that enormous item in the 
budget which is due to the national 
debt may be reduced one third or 
one half, and relief thus brought to 
every man of narrow means within 
the United Kingdom. If we could 
succeed but a little in clearing our 
minds of cant, we would discern in 
this an application of ecclesiastical 
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revenues as proper and as religious 
as David’s appropriation of the 
shew-bread to the use of himself 
and his men. When a State gives 
money to an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, it is almost sure to injure in- 
stead of promoting the cause of 
religion; but the State which lowers 
its taxation gives an impetus to in- 
dustry and to enterprise throughout 
all its borders, and increases the 
happiness of myriads of families. 

In these views we can scarcely be 
said to have anticipated the think- 
ing of resolute and devout men upon 
this question. On the whole, it 
must, we think, be admitted that 
the spectacle presented by the 
Church of England in relation to 
the approaching crisis in eccle- 
siastical affairs has been fitted to 
inspire observers with respect and 
admiration, There has no doubt 
been a large amount of inarticulate 
shouting and screaming; the cry 
of ‘No Popery!’ has been wildly 
absurd and wickedly intolerant ; 


the lucubrations of Evangelical doc- 
tors of divinity on canon law have 


been pitiful. But some allowance 
must be made for the feeling of 
honour on the part of the Anglican 
communion in standing by a little 
brother in his hour of trial, and it 
is the nature of those professionally 
connected with great institutions 
to dread all change. So far as we 
are aware, also, there has been no 
exception to the rule that those 
who have exclaimed fiercely against 
the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
and all that it may portend, have 
represented the lower section of 
Anglican intellect. The men of real 
power in the Church, the men who 
have not been outstripped in the in- 
tellectual advance of the age, the 
Puseys, the Vaughans, the Ellicotts, 
the’ Alfords—alas that we cannot 
add the Dean of Westminster—have 
exhibited faith in the vitality of the 
Church and in the strength of her 
hold on the people, and have be- 
lieved that disestablishment and 
disendowment will not be neces- 
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sarily calamitous either in Ireland 
or in England. 

The immediate business of the 
Liberal party is with the Church 
of Ireland. The main danger to 
which they are exposed is that of 
not doing the work thoroughly 
and of preparing complications and 
difficulties by bungling schemes of 
compromise. The overwhelming 
majority of the party will, we think, 
decide absolutely against any pro- 
ject of general endowment, and we 
cannot doubt that Mr. Gladstone, 
knowing as a financier and as a 
statesman the hedge of thorns 
which continental governments 
have planted in their own way by 
taking upon them the maintenance 
of religious denominations, will see it 
to be his duty to put all such plans 
aside. The best method will, we be- 
lieve, be to avoid for the present any 
express application of the revenues 
of the Irish Church, but to commit 
the management of them to com- 
missioners to be directed in their 
use by Parliament. Were the bene- 
fices valued at their average amount 
for the last ten years, incumbents 
might be paid this sum annually b 
the commissioners until their death, 
the Church might at once become 
free and self-governing, and the dis- 
posal of the revenues, gradually 
falling in, might be determined, 
from time to time, by Parliament. 
To declare absolutely that they shall 
be applied in Ireland, if the step 
was necessary to obviate miscon- 
ception on the part of the Irish, 
might be wise for the Legislature ; 
but as the principle of the Liberal 
policy towards Ireland in this whole 
matter is to treat her as an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, the 
perfectly right way would be to 
throw the Irish ecclesiastical reve- 
nues into an imperial fund, to be 
expended, with possible and not 
inconsiderable augmentations, for 
the benefit alike of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, through the dimi- 
nution of the national burdens. 
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VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE; or, TALES OF INDIAN DEVILRY. 
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Vice-President, Anthropological Society, London. 


THE VAMPIRE'’S 

OF THE USE 

a lady Chandraprabha, daugh- 

ter of the Raja Subichar, was 

a particularly beautiful girl, and 

marriageable withal. One day as 

Vasanta, the Spring, began to assert 

its reign over the world, animate 

and inanimate, she went accom- 

panied by her young friends and 

companions to stroll about her 
father’s pleasure garden. 

The fair troop wandered through 
sombre groves, where the dark ta- 
mala tree entwined its branches 
with the pale green foliage of the 
nim, and the pippal’s domes of 
quivering leaves contrasted with 
the columnar aisles of the banyan 
fig. They admired the old monarchs 
of the forest, bearded to the waist 
with hangings of moss, the flowing 
creepers delicately climbing from 
the lower branches to the topmost 
shoots, and the cordage of llianas 
stretching from trunk to trunk like 
bridges for the monkeys to pass 
over. Then they issued into a clear 
space dotted with asokas bearing 
rich crimson flowers, cliterias of 
azure blue, madhavis exhibiting 
petals virgin white as the snows on 
Himalaya, and jasmines raining 
showers of perfumed blossoms upon 
the gratefulearth. They could not 
sufficiently praise the tall and grace- 
ful stem of the arrowy areca, con- 
trasting with the solid pyramid of 
the cypress, and the more masculine 
stature of the palm. Now they 
lingered in the trellised walks 
closely covered over with vines and 
creepers; then they stopped to 
gather the golden bloom weighing 


AND MISUSE OF 


EIGHTH STORY. 


MAGIC PILLS. 


down the mango boughs, and to 
smell the highly scented flowers 
that hung from the green fretwork 
of the chambela. 

It was spring, I have said. The 
air was still except when broken by 
the hum of the large black bramra 
bee, as he plied his task amidst the 
red and orange flowers of the dak, 
and by the gushings of many waters 
that made music as they coursed 
down their stuccoed channels be- 
tween borders of many coloured 
poppies and beds of various flowers. 
From time to time the dulcet note 
of the kokila bird, and the hoarse 
plaint of the turtle dove hid deep 
in her leafy bower, attracted every 
ear and thrilled ev ery heart. The 
south wind, ‘breeze of the south,! 
the friend of love and spring,’ blew 
with a voluptuous warmth, for rain 
clouds canopied the earth, and the 
breath of the narcissus, the rose, and 
the citron, teemed with a languid 
fragrance. 

The charms of the season affected 
all the damsels. They amused them- 
selves in their privacy with. pelting 
blossoms at one another, running 
races down the smooth broad alleys, 
mounting the silken swings that 
hung between the orange trees, em- 
bracing one another, and at times 
trying to push the butt of the party 
into the fish pond. Perhaps the 
liveliest of all was the lady Chan- 
draprabha, who on account of her 
rank could pelt and push all the 
others, without fear of being pelted 
and pushed in return. 

It so happened before the at- 


? In Hindostan, it is the prevailing wind of the hot weather. 
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tendants had had time to secure 
privacy for the princess and her 
women, that Manaswi, a very hand- 
some youth, a Brahman’s son, had 
wandered without malicious inten- 
tion into the garden. Fatigued with 
walking, and finding a cool shady 
place beneath a tree, he had lain 
down there, and had gone to sleep, 
and had not been observed by any 
of the king’s people. He was still 
sleeping when the princess and her 
companions were playing together. 

Presently Chandraprabha, weary 
of sport, left her friends, and singing 
a lively air tripped up the stairs 
leading to the summer house. 
Aroused by the sound of her ad- 
vancing footsteps Manaswi sat up, 
and the princess seeing a strange 
man started. But their eyes had 
met and both were subdued by love, 
love vulgarly called ‘love at first 
sight.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed the war- 
rior king, testily, ‘I can never be- 
lieve in that freak of Kama Deva.’ 
He spoke feelingly, for the thing 
had happened to himself more than 
once, and on no occasion had it 
turned out well. 

‘But there is such a thing, O 
raja, as love at first sight,’ objected 
the Baital, speaking dogmatically. 

‘Then perhaps thou canst account 
for it, dead one,’ growled the mon- 
arch, surlily. 

‘I have no reason to do so, O 
Vikram,’ retorted the Vampire, 
‘when you men have already done 
it. Listen, then, to the words of 
the wise. In the olden time, one of 
your great’ philosophers invented a 
fluid pervading all matter, strongly 
self-repulsive like the steam of a 
brass pot, and widely spreading 
like the breath of scandal. The re- 
pulsiveness, however, according to 
that wise man, is greatly modified 
by its second property, namely, an 
energetic attraction or adhesion to 
all material bodies. Thus every 


substance contains a part, more or 
less, of this fluid, pervading it 
throughout, and strongly bound to 
each component atom. He called 
it “ Ambericity,” for the best of 
reasons, as it has no connection with 
amber, and he described it as an 
imponderable, which, meaning that 
it could not be weighed, gives a 
very accurate and satisfactory idea 
of its nature. 

‘Now, said that philosopher, 
whenever two bodies containing 
that unweighable substance in un- 
equal proportions happen to meet, a 
current of imponderable passes from 
one to the other producing a kind 
of attraction and tending to adhere. 
The operation takes place instanta- 
neously when the force is strong 
and much condensed. Thus the 
vulgar, who call things after their 
effects and not from their causes, 
term the action of this imponderable 
love at first sight: the wise define 
it to be a phenomenon of ambericity. 
As regards my own opinion about 
the matter, I have long ago told it 
to you,O Vikram! Silliness.’ 

‘Hither hold your tongue, fellow, 
or go on with your story,’ cried the 
raja, wearied out by so many 
words that had no manner of sense. 

Well! the effect of the first 
glance was that Manaswi, the 
Brahman’s son, fell back in a swoon 
and remained senseless upon the 
ground where he had been sitting ; 
and the raja’s daughter began to 
tremble upon her feet, and presently 
dropped unconscious upon the floor 
of the summer house. Shortly 
after this she was found by her 
companions and attendants, who, 
quickly taking her up in their arms 
and supporting her into a litter, 
conveyed her home. 

Manaswi, the Brahman’s son, 
was so completely overcome, that 
he lay there dead to everything. 
Just then the learned, deeply read, 
and purblind pandits ! Muldev and 


1 Savants, sages, 
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Shashi by name, strayed into the 
garden, and stumbled upon the 
body. 

‘Friend,’ said Muldev, ‘how 
came this youth thus to fall sense- 
less on the ground ?’ 

‘Man,’ replied Shashi, ‘ doubtless 
some damsel has shot forth the 
arrows of her glances from the bow 
of her eyebrows, and thence he has 
become insensible !’ 

‘We must lift him up then,’ said 
Muldev the benevolent. 

‘What need is there to raise 
him?’ asked Shashi the misanthrope 
by way of reply. 

Muldey, however, would not 
listen to these words. He ran to 
the pond hard by, soaked the end 
of his waistcloth in water, sprinkled 
it over the young Brahman, raised 
him from the ground,and placed him 
sitting against the wall. And per- 
ceiving, when he came to himself, 
that his sickness was rather of the 
soul than the body, the old men 
asked him how he came to be in 
that plight. 

‘We should tell our griefs,’ 
answered Manaswi, ‘only to those 
who will relieve us! What is the 
use of communicating them to 
those who, when they have heard, 
cannot help us? What is to be 
gained by the empty pity or by the 
useless condolence of men in ge- 
neral ?’ 

The pandits, however, by friendly 
looks and words, presently per- 
suaded him to break silence, when 
he said, ‘ A certain princess entered 
this summer house, and from the 
sight of her, I have fallen into this 
state. If I can obtain her, I shall 
live: if not, I must die.’ 

‘Come with me, young man!’ 
said Muldev the benevolent ; ‘I will 
use every endeavour to obtain her, 
and if I do not succeed, I will make 
thee wealthy and independent of 
the world.’ 

Manaswi rejoined, ‘ The Deity, in 
his beneficence, has created many 
jewels in this world, but the pearl, 
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woman, is chiefest of all; and for 
her sake only does man desire 
wealth. What are riches to one 
who has abandoned his wife? 
What are they who do not possess 
beautiful wives ? they are but beings 
inferior to the beasts! wealth is 
the fruit of virtue; ease of wealth ; 
a wife of ease. And where no wife 
is, how can there be happiness?’ 
And the enamoured youth rambled 
on in this way, curious to us, Raja 
Vikram, but perhaps natural enough 
in a Brahman’s son suffering under 
that endemic malady—determina- 
tion to marry. 

‘Whatever thou mayest desire,’ 
said Muldev, ‘ shall by the blessing 
of heaven be given to thee.’ 

Manaswi implored him saying 
most pathetically, ‘O pandit, be- 
stow then that damsel upon me!’ 

Muldev promised to do so, and 
having comforted the youth led him 
to his own house. Then he wel- 
comed him politely, seated him upon 
the carpet, and left him for a few 
minutes promising to return. When 
he reappeared, he held in his hand 
two little balls or pills, and showing 
them to Manaswi, he explained their 
virtues as follows : 

‘There is in our house an here- 
ditary secret, by means of which I 
try to promote the weal of hu- 
manity. But in all cases my success 
depends mainly upon the purity 
and the heartwholeness of those 
that seek my aid. If thou place 
this in thy mouth, thou shalt be 
changed into a damsel twelve years 
old, and when thou withdrawest 
it again, thou shalt again recover 
thine original form. Beware, how- 
ever, that thou use the power for 
none but a good purpose ; other- 
wise some great calamity will befall 
thee. Therefore, take counsel of 
thyself before undertaking this 
trial !’ 

What lover, O warrior king 
Vikram, would have hesitated under 
such circumstances, to assure the 
pandit that he was the most in- 
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nocent, earnest and well-intentioned 
being in the Three Worlds ? 

The Brahman’s son, at least, lost 
no time in so doing. Hence the 
simple-minded philosopher put one 
of the pills into the young man’s 
mouth, warning him on no account 
to swallow it, and took the other 
into his own mouth. Upon which 
Manaswi became a sprightly young 
maid, and Muldev was changed 
toa reverend and decrepid senior, 
not less than eighty years old. 

Thus transformed, the twain 
walked up to the palace of the 
Raja Subichar, and stood for a while 
toadmire the gate. Then passing 
through seven courts, beautiful as 
the Paradise of Indra, they entered, 
unannounced, as became the priestly 
dignity, a hall, where surrounded 
by his courtiers sat the ruler. The 
latter seeing the holy Brahman 
under the roof, rose up, made the 
customary humble salutation, and 
taking their right hands, led what 
appeared to be the father and 
daughter to appropriate seats. 
Upon which Muldev having recited 
a verse, bestowed upon the raja a 
blessing whose beauty has been dif- 
fused over the Three Worlds. 

‘May that Deity! who as a man- 
nikin deceived the great king Bali, 
who as a hero, with a monkey-host, 
bridged the Salt Sea, who as a 
shepherd lifted up the mountain 
Gobarddhan in the palm of his 
hand, and by it saved the cowherds 
and cowherdesses from the thunders 
of heaven—may that Deity be thy 
protector !’ 

Having heard and marvelled at 
this display of eloquence, the raja 
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inquired, ‘ Whence has your holiness 
come ?’ 

‘My country,’ replied Muldev, 
‘is on the northern side of the great 
mother Ganges, and there too my 
dwelling is. I travelled to a distant 
land, and having found in this 
maiden a worthy wife for my son, 
I straightway returned homewards. 
Meanwhile a famine had laid waste 
our village, and my wife and my 
son have fled, I know not where. 
Encumbered with this damsel how 
can I wander about seeking them ? 
Hearing the name of a pious and 
generous ruler, I said to myself, “I 
will leave her under his charge until 
my return.” Be pleased to take 
great care of her.’ 

For a minute the raja sat 
thoughtful and silent. He was 
highly pleased with the Brahman’s 
perfect compliment. But he could 
not hide from himself that he was 
placed between two difficulties : one 
the charge of a beautiful young 
girl, with pouting lips and soft 
speech, roguish eyes; the other a 
priestly curse upon himself and his 
kingdom. He thought, however, 
refusal the more dangerous: so he 
raised his face and exclaimed, ‘O 
produce of Brahma’s head,? I will 
do what your highness has desired 
of me.’ 

Upon which the Brahman, after 
delivering a benediction of adieu, 
almost as beautiful and _ spirit- 
stirring as that with which he had 
presented himself, took the betel- 
leaf? and went his ways. 

Then the raja sent for his 
daughter Chandraprabha and said 
to her, ‘This is the affianced 


Vishnu, as a dwarf, sank down into and secured in the lower regions the Raja Bali, 


who by his piety and prayerfulness was subverting the reign of the lesser gods; as 
Ramachandra he built a bridge between Lanka (Ceylon) and the main land; and as 
Krishna he defended, by holding up a hill as an umbrella for them, his friends the 
shepherds and shepherdesses from the thunders of Indra, whose worship they had 
neglected. 

* The priestly caste sprang, as has been said, from the noblest part of the Demi- 
urgus ; the three others from lower members. 


* Achew of betel leaf and spices is offered by the master of the house when dismissing 
a visitor, 
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bride of a young Brahman, and she 
has been trusted to my protection 
for a time by her father-in-law. 
Take her therefore into the inner 
rooms, treat her with the utmost 
regard, and never allow her to be 
separated from thee, day or night, 
asleep or awake, eating or drinking, 
at home or abroad.’ 

Chandraprabha took the hand of 
Sita—as Manaswi had pleased to 
call himself—and led the way to 
her own apartment. Once the seat 
of joy and pleasure, the rooms now 
wore a desolate and melancholy 
look. The windows were darkened, 
the attendants moved noiselessly 
over the carpets, as if their footsteps 
could cause headache, and there 
was a faint scent of some drug 
much used in cases of deliquium. 
The apartments were handsome, 
but the only ornament in the room 
where they sat was a large bunch 
of withered flowers in an arched 
recess, and these, though possibly 
interesting to some one, were not 
likely to find favour as a decoration 
in the eyes of everybody. 

The raja’s daughter paid the 
greatest attention and talked with 
unusual vivacity to the Brahman’s 
daughter-in-law, either because she 
had roguish eyes, or from some pre- 
sentiment of what was to occur, 
whichever you please, Raja Vikram, 
and it is no matter which. Still, 
Sita could not help perceiving that 
there was a shade of sorrow upon 
the forehead of her fair new friend, 
and so when they retired to rest 
she asked the cause of it. 

Then Chandraprabha related to 
her the sad tale: ‘One day in the 
spring season, as I was strolling in 
the garden along with my com- 
panions, [ beheld a very handsome 
Brahman, and our eyes having met, 
he became unconscious, and I also 
was insensible. My companions see- 
ing my condition, brought me home, 
and therefore I know neither his 


1 Respectable Hindus say that receiving 
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name nor his abode. His beautiful 
form is impressed upon my memory, 
I have now no desire to eat or to 
drink, and from this distress my 
colour has become pale and m 
body is thus emaciated.’ And the 
beautiful princess sighed a sigh 
that was musical and melancholy, 
and concluded by predicting for 
herself—as persons similarly placed 
often do—a sudden and untimely 
end about the beginning of the next 
month. 

‘What wilt thou give me,’ asked 
the Brahman’s daughter-in-law de- 
murely, ‘if I show thee thy beloved 
at this very moment ?’ 

The raja’s daughter answered, 
‘I will ever be the lowest of thy 
slaves, standing before thee with 
joined hands,’ 

Upon which Sita removed the 
pill from his mouth, and instantly 
having become Manaswi, put it 
carefully away in a little bag hung 
round her neck. At this sight 
Chandraprabha felt abashed and 
hung down her head in beautiful 
confusion. To describe 

‘I will have no descriptions, 
Vampire!’ cried the great Vikram, 
jerking the bag up and down as if 
he were sweating gold in it. ‘The 
fewer of thy descriptions the better 
for us all.’ 

Briefly (resumed the demon), Ma- 
naswi reflected upon the eight 
forms of marriage—viz. Bramha- 
lagan, when a girl is given to a 
Brahman, or man of superior caste, 
without reward ; Daiva, when she 
is presented as a gift or fee to the 
officiating priest at the close of a 
sacrifice; Arsha, when two cows 
are received by the girl’s father in' 
exchange for the bride ; Prajapatya, 
when the girl is given at the re- 
quest of a Brahman, and the father 
says to his daughter and her be- 
trothed, ‘Go, fulfil the duties of 
religion ;’ Asura, when money is 
received by the father in exchange 


a fee for a daughter is like selling flesh. 
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for a bride; Rukshasa, when she is 
captured in war, or when her bride- 
groom overcomes his rivals; Paisa- 
cha, when the girl is taken away 
from her father’s house by craft; 
and eighthly, Gandharva-lagan, or 
the marriage that takes place by 
mutual consent.! 

Manaswi preferred the latter, es- 
pecially as by her rank and age the 
princess was entitled to call upon her 
father for the Lakshmi Swayambara 
wedding, in which she would have 
chosen herown husband. And thus 
it is that Rama, Arjuna, Krishna, 
Nala, and others were proposed to 
by the princesses whom they mar- 
ried. 

For five months after these nup- 
tials, Manaswi never stirred out of 
the palace, but remained there by 
day a woman, and a man by night. 
The consequence was that he—TI 
call him ‘ he,’ for whether Manaswi 
or Sita, his mind ever remained 
masculine — presently found him- 
self in a fair way to become a 
father. 

Now, one would imagine that a 
change of sex every twenty-four 
hours, would be variety enough 
to satisfy even a man. Manaswi, 
however, was not contented. He 
began to pine for more liberty, and 
to find fault with his wife for not 
taking him out into the world. And 
you might have supposed that a 
young person who, from love at 
first sight, had fallen senseless upon 
the steps of a summer house, and 
who had devoted herself to a sud- 
den and untimely end because she 
was separated from her lover, would 
have repressed her yawns and little 
irritable words even for a year 
after having converted him into a 
husband. But no! Chandraprabha 
soon felt as tired of seeing Manaswi 
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and nothing but Manaswi, as Ma- 
naswi was weary of seeing Chan- 
draprabha and nothing but Chan- 
draprabha. Often she had been on 
the point of proposing visits and 
out of door excursions. But when 
at last the idea was first suggested 
by her husband, she at once became 
an injured woman. She hinted 
how foolish it was for married 
people to imprison themselves and 
quarrel all day. When Manaswi 
remonstrated, saying that he wanted 
nothing better than to appear be- 
fore the world with her as his 
wife, but that he really did not 
know what her father might do to 
him, she threw out a cutting sar- 
casm upon his effeminate appear- 
ance during the hours of light. She 
then told him of an unfortunate 
young woman in an old nursery 
tale who had unconsciously married 
a fiend that became a fine hand- 
some man at night when no eye 
could see him, and utter ugliness 
by day when good looks show to 
advantage. And lastly, when in- 
veighing against the changeable- 
ness, fickleness, and infidelity of 
mankind, she quoted the words of 
the poet— 

Out upon change! it tires the heart 

And weighs the noble spirit down ; 
A vain vain world indeed thou art 
That can such vile condition own ; 
The veil hath fallen from my eyes, 
I cannot love where I despise. 


You can easily, O King Vikram, 
continue for yourself and conclude 
this lecture, which I leave un- 
finished on account of its length. 
Chandraprabha and Sita, who 
called each other the Zodiacal Twins 
and Laughter Light,? and All-con- 
senters, easily persuaded the old 
raja that their health would be 
further improved by air, exercise, 


' A modern custom amongst the low caste is for the bride and bridegroom, in the 
presence of friends, to place a flower garland on each other’s necks, and thus declare 


themselves 
explained, 


man and wife. 


The old classical Gandharva-lagan has been before 


* Meaning that the sight of each other will cause a smile, and that what one purposes 
the other will consent to it. 
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and distractions. Subichar, being 
delighted with the change that had 
taken place in a daughter whom he 
loved, and whom he had feared to 
lose, told them to do as they pleased. 
They began a new life, in which 
short excursions and visits, baths 
and dances, music parties, drives in 
bullock chariots, and water excur- 
sions succeeded one another. 

It so happened that one day the 
raja went with his whole family to 
a wedding feast in the house of his 
grand treasurer, where the latter’s 
son saw Manaswi in the beautiful 
shape of Sita. This was a third 
case of love at first sight, for the 
young man immediately said to a 
particular friend, ‘If I obtain that 
girl, I shall live; if not, I shall 
abandon life.’ 

In the meantime the king, hav- 
ing enjoyed the feast, came back to 
his palace with his whole family. 
The condition of the treasurer’s son 
however became very distressing, 
and through separation from his 
beloved, he gave up eating and 
drinking. The particular friend 
had kept the secret for some days, 
though burning to tell it. At 
length he found an excuse for him- 
self in the sad state of his friend, 
and he immediately went and di- 
vulged all that he knew to the 
treasurer. After this he felt re- 
lieved. 

The minister repaired to the 
court and laid his case before the 
king, saying, ‘Great raja! through 
the love of that Brahman’sdaughter- 
in-law, my son’s state is very bad ; 
he has given up eating and drink- 
ing, in fact he is consumed by the 
fire of separation. If now your 
majesty could show compassion and 
bestow the girl upon him, his life 
would be saved. If not . 

‘ Fool!’ cried the raja, who hear- 
ing these words had waxed very 
wroth, ‘it is not right for kings to 
do injustice. Listen! when a per- 
son puts any one in charge of a pro- 
tector, how can the latter give away 
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his trust without consulting the 
person that trusted him? And yet 
this is what you wish me to do.’ 

The treasurer knew that the raja 
could not govern his realm without 
him, and he was well acquainted 
with his master’s character. He 
said to himself, ‘ This will not last 
long,’ but he remained dumb, simu- 
lating hopelessness, and hangin 
down his head, whilst Subichar 
alternately scolded and coaxed, 
abused and flattered him, in order 
to open his lips. Then with tears 
in his eyes he muttered a request to 
take leave, and as he passed through 
the palace gates, he said aloud, with 
a resolute air, ‘It will cost me but 
ten days of fasting!’ 

The treasurer having returned 
home collected all his attendants 
and went straightway to his son’s 
room. Seeing the youth siill 
stretched upon his sleeping mat 
and very yellow for the want of 
food, he took his hand, and said in 
a whisper, meant to be audible, 
‘Alas! poor son, I can do nothing 
but perish with thee.’ 

The servants hearing this threat 
slipped one by one out of the room, 
and each went to tell his friend 
that the grand treasurer had re- 
solved to live no longer. After 
which they went back to the house 
to see if their master intended to 
keep his word, and curious to know 
if he did intend to die, how, where, 
and when it was to be. And they 
were not disappointed: I do not 
mean that they wished their lord 
to die, as he was a good master to 
them, but still there was an excite- 
ment in the thing 

Raja Vikram could not refrain 
from showing his anger at the in- 
sult thus cast by the Baital upon 
human nature; the wretch, how- 
ever, pretending not to notice it, 
went on without interrupting him- 
self. 


—which somehow or other pleased 
them. 
When the treasurer had spent 
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three days without touching bread 
or water, all the cabinet council 
met and determined to retire from 
business unless the raja yielded to 
their solicitations. The treasurer 
was their working man. ‘ Besides 
which,’ said the cabinet council, 
‘if a certain person gets into the 
habit of refusing us, what is to be 
the end of it, and what is the use 
of being cabinet councillors any 
longer ?’ 

Early on the next morning, the 
ministers went before the raja in a 
body, and humbly represented that 
‘the treasurer’s son is at the point 
of death, the effect of a full heart 
and anempty stomach. Should he 
die, the father, who has not eaten 
or drunk during the last three days’ 
(the raja trembled to hear the in- 
telligence, though he knew it), ‘ his 
father, we say, cannot be saved. If 
the father dies the affairs of the 
kingdom come to ruin,—is he not 
the grand treasurer? It is already 
said that half the accounts have 
been gnawed by white ants and 
that some pernicious substance in 
the ink has eaten jagged holes 
through the paper, so that the 
other half of the accounts is il- 
legible. It were best, sire, that you 
agree to what we represent.’ 

The white ants and corrosive ink 
were too strong for the raja’s de- 
termination. Still, wishing to save 
appearances, he replied with much 
firmness, that he knew the value of 
the treasurer and his son, that he 
would do much to save them, but 
that he had passed his royal word, 
and had undertaken a trust. That 
he would rather die a dozen deaths 
than break his promise, or not dis- 
charge his duty faithfully. That 
man’s condition in this world is to 
depart from it, none remaining in it ; 
that one comes and that one goes, 
none knowing when or where; but 
that eternity is eternity for happi- 
ness or misery. And much of the 
same nature, not very novel, and not, 
perhaps, quite to the purpose, but 
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edifying to those who knew what. 
lay behind the speaker’s words. 

The ministers did not know their 
lord’s character so well as the grand 
treasurer, and they were more im- 
pressed by his firm demeanour and 
the number of his words than he 
wished them to be. After allowing 
his speech to settle in their minds, 
he did away with a great part of its 
effect by declaring that such were 
the sentiments and the principles— 
when a man talks of his principles, 
O Vikram! ask thyself the reason 
why— instilled into his youthful 
mind by the most honourable of 
fathers, and the most virtuous of 
mothers. Atthe same time that he 
was by no means obstinate or proof 
against conviction. In token where- 
of he graciously permitted the coun- 
cillors to convince him that it was 
his royal duty to break his word and 
betray his trust, and to give away 
another man’s wife. 

Pray do not lose your temper, O 
warrior king! Subichar, although 
@ raja, was a weak man; and you 
know, or you ought to know, that 
the wicked may be wise in their 
generation, but the weak never can. 

Well, the ministers hearing their 
lord’s last words, took courage, and 
proceeded to work upon his mind 
by the figure of speech popularly 
called ‘rigmarole.’ They said: 
‘Great king! that old Brahman has 
been gone many days, and has not 
returned; he is probably dead and 
burnt. It is therefore right that 
by giving to the grand treasurer’s 
son his daughter-in-law, who is only 
affianced, not fairly married, you 
should establish your government 
firmly. And even if he should 
return, bestow villages and wealth 
upon him; and if he be not then 
content, provide another and a more 
beautiful wife for his son, and dis- 
miss him. A person should be 
sacrificed for the sake of a family, 
a family for a city, a city for a 
country, and a country for a king!’ 

Subichar, having heard them, dis- 
88 
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missed them, with the remark that 
as so much was to be said on both 
sides, he must employ the night in 
thinking over the matter, and that 
he would on the next day favour 
them with his decision. The cabinet 
councillors knew by this that he 
meant that he would go and con- 
sult his wives. They retired con- 
tented, convinced that every voice 
would be in favour of a wedding, 
and that the young girl, with so 
good an offer, would not sacrifice 
the present to the future. 

That evening the treasurer and 
his son supped together. 

The first words uttered by Raja 
Subichar, when he entered his 
daughter’s apartment, was an order 
addressed to Sita, ‘Go thou at once 
to the house of my treasurer’s son.’ 

Now, as Chandraprabha and Ma- 
naswi were generally scolding each 
other, Chandraprabha and Sita were 
hardly on speaking terms. When 
they heard the raja’s order for their 
separation they were— 

—‘ Delighted?’ cried Dharma 
Dhwaj, who for some reason took 
the greatest interest in the narra- 
tive. 

‘Overwhelmed with grief, thou 
most guileless Yuva Raja (young 
prince)!’ ejaculated the Vampire. 

Raja Vikram reproved his son for 
talking about things of which he 
knew nothing, and the Baital re- 
sumed. 

They turned pale and wept, and 
wrung their hands, and begged and 
argued and refused obedience. In 
fact they did every thing to make 
the king revoke his order. 

‘The virtue of a woman,’ quoth 
Sita, ‘is destroyed through too much 
beauty ; the religion of a Brahman is 
impaired by serving kings ; a cow is 
spoiled by distant pasturage, and 
wealth is lost by committing injus- 
tice, and prosperity departs from 
the house where promises are not 
kept.’ 

The raja highly applauded the 
sentiment, but was firm as a rock 
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upon the subject of Sita marrying 
the treasurer’s son. 

Chandraprabha observed that her 
royal father, usually so conscien- 
cious, must now be acting from 
interested motives, and that when 
selfishness sways a man right be. 
comes left, and left becomes right, 
as in the reflection of a mirror. 

Subichar approved of the com- 
parison ; he was not quite so resolved, 
but he showed no symptoms of 
changing his mind. 

Then the Brahman’s daughter-in- 
law, with the view of gaining time, 
a famous stratagem amongst femi- 
nines, said to the raja, ‘ Great king, 
if you are determined upon giving 
me to the grand treasurer’s son, 
exact from him the promise that he 
will do what I bid him. Only on 
this condition will I ever enter his 
house !’ 

‘Speak, then,’ asked the king; 
‘what will he have to do ?’ 

She replied, ‘I am of the Brah- 
man or priestly caste, he is the son 
of a Kshatrija or warrior: the law 
directs that before we twain can 
wed, he should perform Yatra (pil- 
grimage) to all the holy places.’ 

‘Thou hast spoken veda-truth, 
girl,’ answered the raja, not sorry 
to have found so good a pretext for 
temporising, and at the same time 
to preserve his character for firm- 
ness, resolution, determination. 

That night Manaswi and Chan- 
draprabha, instead of scolding each 
other, congratulated themselves 
upon having escaped an imminent 
danger—which they did not escape. 

In the morning, Subichar sent 
for his ministers, including the 
grand treasurer and his love-sick 
son, and told them how well and 
wisely the Brahman’s daughter-in- 
law had spoken upon the subject 
of the marriage. All of them ap- 
proved of the condition; but the 
young man ventured to suggest, 
that whilst he was a-pilgrimaging 
the maiden should reside under his 
father’s roof. As he and his father 
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showed a disposition to continue 
their fasts in case of the small 
favour not being granted, the raja, 
though very loath to separate his 
beloved daughter and her dear 
friend, was driven to do it. And 
Sita was carried off, weeping bit- 
terly, to the treasurer’s palace. 
That dignitary solemnly committed 
her to the charge of his third and 
youngest wife, the lady Subhagya- 
Sundari, who was about her own 
age, and said, ‘You must both live 
together, without any kind of 
wrangling or contention, and do 
not go into other people’s houses.’ 
And the grand treasurer’s son 
went off to perform his pilgrimages. 

It is no less sad than true, Raja 
Vikram, that in less than six days, 
the disconsolate Sita waxed wear 
of being Sita, took the ball out of 
her mouth, and became Manaswi. 
Alas for the infidelity of mankind ! 
But it is gratifying to reflect that 
he met with the punishment with 
which the Pandit Muldev had 
threatened him. One night the 
magic pill slipped down his throat. 
When morning dawned, being 
unable to change himself into Sita, 
Manaswi was obliged to escape 
through a window from the lady 
Subhagya-Sundari’s room. He 
sprained his ankle with the leap, 
and he lay for a time upon the 
ground—where I leave him whilst 
convenient to me. 

When Muldev quitted the pre- 
sence of Subichar, heresumed hisold 
shape, and returning to his brother 
Pandit Shashi, told him what he 
had done. Whereupon Shashi, the 
misanthrope, looked black, and used 
hard words, and told his friend that 
good nature and soft-heartedness 
had caused him to commit a very 
bad action—a grievous sin. In- 
censed at this charge, the philan- 
thropic Muldev became angry, and 
said, ‘I have warned the youth 
about his purity, what harm can 
come of it ?’ 


‘Thou hast,’ retorted Shashi, 
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with irritating coolness, ‘placed a 
sharp weapon in a fool’s hand.’ 

‘I have not,’ cried Muldev, in- 
dignantly. 

‘Therefore,’ drawled the malevo- 
lent, ‘you are answerable for all 
the mischief he does with it, and 
mischief assuredly he will do.’ 

‘He will not, by Brahma!’ ex- 
claimed Muldev. 

‘He will, by Vishnu!’ said 
Shashi, with an amiability produced 
by having completely upset his 
friend’s temper; ‘and if within the 
coming six months he does not dis- 
grace himself, thou shalt have the 
whole of my book-case; but if he 
does, the philanthropic Muldev will 
use all his skill and ingenuity in 
procuring the daughter of Raja 
Subichar as a wife for his faithful 
friend Shashi.’ 

Having made this covenant, they 
both agreed not to speak of the 
matter till the autumn. 

The appointed time drawing 
near, the pandits began to make 
inquiries about the effect of the 
magic pills. Presently they found 
out that Sita, alias Manaswi, had 
one night mysteriously disappeared 
from the grand treasurer’s house, 
and had not been heard of since 
that time. This, together with 
certain other things that transpired 
presently, convinced Muldev, who 
had cooled down in six months, 
that his friend had won the wager. 
He prepared to make honourable 
payment by handing a pill to old 
Shashi, who at once became a stout, 
handsome young Brahman, some 
twenty years old. Next putting a 
pill into his own mouth, he resumed 
the shape and form under which he 
had first appeared before Raja 
Subichar, and leaning upon his 
staff he led the way to the palace. 

The king, in great confusion, at 
once recognised the old priest, and 
guessed the errand upon which 
he and the youth were come. How- 
ever, he saluted them, and offered 
them seats, and receiving their 
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blessings, he began to make in- 
quiries about their health and wel- 
fare. At last he mustered courage 
to ask the old Brahman where 
he had been living for so long a 
time. 

‘Great king,’ replied the priest, 
‘I went to seek after my son, and 
having found him, I bring him to 
your ‘majesty. Give him his wife 
and I will take them both home 
with me.’ 

Raja Subichar prevaricated not 
a little, but presently being hard 
pushed, he related every thing that 
had happened. 

‘What is this that you have 
done ?’ cried Muldev, simulating 
excessive anger and astonishment. 
‘Why have you given my son’s 
wife in marriage to another man? 
You have done what you wished, 
and now, therefore, receive my 


shrap (curse) !’ 

The poor raja, in great trepida- 
tion, said, ‘O Divinity! be not thus 
whatever you 


angry! I will do 
bid me.’ 

Said Muldev, ‘If through dread 
of my excommunication you will 
freely give whatever I demand of 
you, then marry your daughter, 
Chandraprabha, to this my son. 
On this condition I forgive you. 
To me, now, a necklace of pearls 
and a venomous krishna (cobra 
capella) ; the most powerful enemy 
and the kindest friend; the most 
precious gem and a clod of earth ; 
the softest bed and the hardest 
stone; a blade of grass and the 
loveliest woman—are precisely the 
same. All I desire is that in some 
holy place, repeating the name of 
God, I may soon end my days.’ 

Subichar, terrified by this addi- 
tional show of sanctity, at once 
summoned an astrologer, and fixed 
upon the auspicious moment and 
lunar influence. He did not con- 
sult the princess, and had he done 
so she would not have resisted his 
wishes. Chandraprabha had heard 
of Sita’s escape from the treasurer’s 
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house, and she had on the subject 
her own suspicions. Besides which 
she looked forward to a certain 
event, and she was by no means 
sure that her royal father approved 
of the Gandharba form of marriage 

—at least for his daughter. Thus 
the Brahman’s son receiving in due 
time the princess and her dowry, 
took leave of the king and returned 
to his own village. 

Hardly, however, had Chandra. 
prabha been married to Shashi the 
pandit, when Manaswi went to him, 
and began to wrangle, and said, 
‘Give me my wife!’ He had reco. 
vered from the effects of his fall, 
and having lost her he therefore 
loved her—very dearly. 

But Shashi proved by reference 
to the astrologers, priests, and ten 
persons as witnesses, that he had 
duly wedded her, and brought her 
to his home; ‘ therefore,’ said he, 
‘she is my spouse.’ 

Manaswi swore by all holy things 
that he had been legally married to 
her, and that he was the father of 
her child that was about to be. 
‘How then,’ continued he, ‘can 
she be thy spouse ?’ He would have 
summoned Muldev as a witness, 
but that worthy, after remon- 
strating with him, disappeared. 
He called upon Chandraprabha to 
confirm his statement, but she 
put on an innocent face, and in- 
dignantly denied ever having seen 
the man. 

Still, continued the Baital, many 
people ‘believed Manaswi’s story, as 
it was marvellous and incredible. 
Even to the present day, there are 
many who decidedly think him 
legally married to the daughter of 
Raja Subichar. 

‘Then they are pestilent fellows!’ 
cried the warrior king, Vikram, 
who hated nothing more than clan- 
destine and runaway matches,— 
‘No one knew that the villain, 
Manaswi, was the father of her 
child ; whereas, the Pandit Shashi 
married her lawfully, before wit- 
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nesses, and with all the ceremonies.! 
She, therefore, remains his wife, 
and the child will perform the fu- 
neral obsequies for him, and offer 
water to the manes of his pitris 
(ancestors). At least, so say law 
and justice.’ 

‘Which justice is often unjust 
enough!’ cried the Vampire ; ‘ and 
ply thy legs, mighty raja; let me 
see if thou canst reach the siras 
tree before I do.’ 


‘The next story, O Raja Vikram, 
is remarkably interesting.’ 


THE VAMPIRES NINTH STORY. 
SHOWING THAT A MAN’S WIFE BELONGS 
NOT TO HIS BODY BUT TO HIS HEAD. 


Far and wide through the lovely 
land overrun by the Arya from 
the Western Highlands spread the 
fame of Unmadini, the beautiful 
daughter of Haridas the Brahman. 
In the numberless odes, sonnets, 
and acrostics addressed to her by 
a hundred pandits and poets her 
charms were sung with prodigious 
triteness. Her presence was com- 
pared to light shining in a dark 
house; her face to the full moon; 
her complexion to the yellow cham- 
pall flower; her curls to female 
snakes; her eyes to those of the 
deer; her eyebrows to bent bows; 
her teeth to strings of little opals; 
her feet to rubies and red gems,? 
and her gait to that of the wild 
goose, And none forgot to say that 
her voice affected the author like 
the song of the kokila bird, sound- 
ing from the shadowy brake, when 
the breeze blows coolly, or that the 
fairy beings of Indra’s heaven would 
have shrunk away abashed at her 
liveliness. 

But, Raja Vikram! all the poets 
failed to win the fair Unmadini’s 
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love. To praise the beauty of a 
beauty is not to praise her. Extol 
her wit and talents, which has 
the zest of novelty, then you may 
succeed. For the same reason, 
read inversely, the plainer and cle- 
verer is the bosom you would fire, 
the more personal you must be 
upon the subject of its grace and 
loveliness, Filattery you know is 
ever the match which kindles the 
flame of love. True it is that some 
by roughness of demeanour and 
bluntness in speech, contrasting 
with those whom they call the 
‘herd,’ have the art to succeed 
in the service of the bodyless god. 
But even they must 

The young prince Dharma Dhwaj 
could not help laughing at the 
thought of how this must sound in 
his father’s ear. And the raja hear- 
ing the ill-timed merriment sternly 
ordered the Baital to cease his im- 
moralities and to continue his story. 

Thus the lovely Unmadini, con- 
ceiving an extreme contempt for 
poets and literati, one day told 
her father, who greatly loved her, 
that her husband must be a fine 
young man who never wrote verses. 
Withal she insisted strongly on 
mental qualities and science, being 
a person of moderate mind and an 
adorer of talent—when not per- 
verted to poetry. 

As you may imagine, Raja Vikram, 
all the beauty’s bosom friends, see- 
ing her refuse so many good offers, 
confidently predicted that she would 
pass through the jungle and con- 
tent herself with a bad stick, or 
that she would lead ring-tailed apes 
in Patala. 

At length when some time had 
elapsed, four suitors appeared from 
four different countries, all of them 
claiming equal excellence in youth 
and beauty, strength and under- 
standing. And after paying their 





* This would be the verdict of a Hindu jury. 

* Because stained with the powder of Mehndi, or the Lawsonia inermis shrub. 

_* Kansa’s son ; so called because the god Shiva, when struck by his shafts, destroyed 
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respects to Haridas, and telling him 
their wishes, they were directed to 
come early on the next morning 
and to enter upon the first ordeal— 
an intellectual conversation. 

This they did. 

‘Foolish the man,’ quoth the 
young Mahasani, ‘that seeks per- 
manence in this world—frail as the 
stem of the plantain-tree, transient 
as the ocean foam. 

* All that is high shall presently 
fall; all that is low must finally 
perish. 

‘Unwillingly do the manes of the 
dead taste the tears shed by their 
kinsmen: then wail not, but per- 
form the funeral obsequies with 
diligence.’ 

* What ill-omened fellow is this ?’ 
quoth the fair Unmadini, who was 
sitting behind her curtain ; ‘ besides, 
he has dared to quote poetry!’ There 
was little chance of success for that 
suitor. 

* She is called a good woman, and 
a woman of pure descent,’ quoth 
the second suitor, ‘ who serves him 
to whom her father and mother 
have given her; and it is written 
in the scriptures that a woman who 
in the lifetime of her husband 
becoming a devotee, engages in 
fasting, and in austere devotion, 
shortens his days, and hereafter 
falls into the fire. For it is said,— 
‘A woman’s bliss is found, not in the smile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself; 
Her husband is her only portion here, 

Her heaven hereafter.’ 

The word ‘serve,’ which might 
mean ‘obey,’ was peculiarly dis- 
agreeable to the fair one’s ears, and 
she did not admire the check so 
soon placed upon her devotion, or 
the decided language and manner 
of the youth. She therefore men- 
tally resolved never again to see 
that person, whom she determined 
to be stupid as an elephant. 

‘A mother,’ said Gunakar, the 
third candidate, ‘protects her son 
in babyhood, and a father when his 
offspring is growing up. But the 
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man of warrior descent defends his 
brethren at all times. Such is the 
custom of the world, and such is 
my state. I dwell in the heads of 
the strong!’ 

Therefore those assembled toge. 
ther looked with great respect upon 
the man of valour. 

Devasharma, the fourth suitor, 
contented himself with listening to 
the others, who fancied that he was 
overawed by their cleverness. And 
when it came to his turn he simply 
remarked, ‘ Silence is better than 
speech.’ Being further pressed, he 
said, ‘ A wise man will not proclaim 
his age, nor a deception practised 
upon himself, nor his riches, nor 
the loss of riches, nor family faults, 
nor incantations, nor conjugal love, 
nor medicinal prescriptions, nor 
religious duties, nor gifts, nor re- 
proach, nor the infidelity of his wife.’ 

Thus ended the first trial. The 
master of the house dismissed the 
two former speakers, with many 
polite expressions and some trifling 
presents. Then having given betel 
to them, scented their garments 
with attar, and sprinkled rose water 
over their heads, he accompanied 
them to the door showing much 
regret. The two latter speakers he 
begged to come on the next day. 

Gunakar and Devasharma did 
not fail. When they entered the 
assembly-room and took the seats 
pointed out to them, the father 
said, ‘ Be ye pleased to explain and 
make manifest the effects of your 
mental qualities. So shall I judge 
of them,’ 

‘I have made,’ said Gunakar, ‘a 
four-wheeled carriage, in which the 
power resides to carry you in 4 
moment wherever you may purpose 
to go.’ 

‘I have such power over the 
angel of death,’ said Devasharma, 
‘that I can at all times raise a 
corpse, and enable my friends to do 
the same.’ 

Now tell me by thy brains, O 
warrior King Vikram, which of 
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these two youths was the fitter 
husband for the maid ? 

Hither the raja could not answer 
the question, or perhaps he would 
not, being determined to break the 
spell which had already kept him 
walking to and fro for so many 
hours. Then the Baital, who had 
paused to let his royal carrier com- 
mit himself, seeing that the at- 
tempt had failed, proceeded with- 
out making any further comment. 

The beautiful Unmadini was 
brought out, but she hung down 
her head and made no reply. Yet 
she took care to move both her 
eyes in the direction of Deva- 
sharma. Whereupon Haridas, quot- 
ing the proverb that ‘ pearls string 
with pearls,’ formally betrothed to 
him his daughter. 

The soldier suitor twisted the 
ends of his mustachios into his eyes, 
which were red with wrath, and 
fumbled with his fingers about the 
hilt of his sword. But he was a 
man of noble birth, and presently 
his anger passed away. 

Mahasani the poet, however, being 
a shameless person—and when can 
we be safe from such ?—forced him- 
self into the assembly and began to 
rage and to storm, and to quote 
proverbs in a loud tone of voice. 
He remarked that in this world 
women are a mine of grief, a 
poisonous root, the abode of solici- 
tude, the destroyers of resolution, 
the occasioners of fascination, and 
the plunderers of all virtuous quali- 
ties. From the daughter he passed 
to the father, and after saying hard 
things of him as a ‘ Maha-Brah- 
man,’ who took cows and gold and 
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worshipped a monkey, he fell with 
a Sweeping censure upon all priests 
and sons of priests, more especially 
Devasharma. As the bystanders 
remonstrated with him, he became 
more violent, and when Haridas, 
who was a weak man, appeared 
terrified by his voice, look, and 
gesture, he swore a solemn oath 
that despite all the betrothals in 
the world, unless Unmadini became 
his wife he would commit suicide, 
and as a demon haunt the house 
and injure the inmates. 

Gunakar the soldier exhorted this 
shameless poet to slay himself at 
once, and to go where he pleased. 
But as Haridas reproved the war- 
rior for inhumanity, Mahasani 
nerved by spite, love, rage, and 
perversity to an heroic death, drew 
a noose from his bosom, rushed out 
of the house and suspended himself 
to the nearest tree. 

And, true enough, as the mid- 
night gong struck, he appeared in 
the form of a gigantic and malig- 
nant rakshasa (fiend), dreadfully 
frightened the household of Hari- 
das, and carried off the lovely Un- 
madini, leaving word that she was 
to be found on the topmost peak of 
Himalaya. 

The unhappy father hastened to 
the house where Devasharma lived. 
There, weeping bitterly and wring- 
ing his hands in despair, he. told 
the terrible tale, and besought his 
intended son-in-law to be up and 
doing. 

The young Brahman at once 
sought his late rival and asked his 
aid. This the soldier granted at 
once, although he had been nettled 


' *Great Brahman;’ used contemptuously to priests who officiate for servile men. 
Brahmans lose their honour by the following things: By becoming servants to the king; 
by pursuing any secular business ; by becoming priests to Shudras (serviles); by offi- 
ciating as priests for a whole village; and by neglecting any part of the three daily 
Services. Many violate these rules ; yet to kill a Brahman is still one of the five great 
Hindu sins. 

In the present age of the world, the Brahman may not accept a gift of cows or of gold; 
of course, he despises the law. 

As regards monkey worship, a certain raja of Nadiya is said to have expended 
10,000/, in marrying two monkeys with all the parade and splendour of the Hindu rite. 
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at being conquered in love by a 
priestling. 

The carriage was at once made 
ready, and the suitors set out, bid- 
ding the father be of good cheer, 
and that before sunset he should 
embrace his daughter. They then 
entered the vehicle; Gunakar with 
cabalistic words caused it to rise 
high in the air, and Devasharma 
put to flight the demon by reciting 
the sacred verse,' ‘ Let us meditate 
on the supreme splendour (or ador- 
able light) of that Divine Ruler 
(the sun) who may illuminate our 
understandings. Venerable men, 
guided by the intelligence, salute 
the divine sun (Sarvitri) with ob- 
lations and praise. Om!’ 

Then they returned with the girl 
to the house, and Haridas blessed 
them, praising the sun aloud in the 
joy of his heart. Lest other acci- 
dents might happen, he chose an 
auspicious planetary conjunction, 
and at a fortunate moment rubbed 
turmeric upon his daughter’s hands. 

The wedding was splendid, and 
broke the hearts of twenty-four 
rivals, In due time Devasharma 
asked leave from his father-in-law 
to revisit his home and carry with 
him his bride. This request being 
granted, he set out accompanied by 
Gunakar the soldier, who swore 
not to leave the couple before see- 
ing them safe under their own roof- 
tree. 

It so happened that their road lay 
over the summits of the wild Vin- 
dhya hills, where dangers of all kinds 
are thick as shells upon the shore 
of the deep. Here were rocks and 
jagged precipices making the travel- 
ler’s brain whirl when he looked into 
them. There impetuous torrents 
roared and flashed down their beds 
of black stone, threatening destruc- 
tion to those who would cross them. 
Now the path was lost in the 
matted thorny underwood and the 
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pitchy shades of the jungle, deep 
and dark as the valley of death. 
Then the thunder-cloud licked the 
earth with its fiery tongue, and its 
voice shook the crags and filled 
their hollow caves. At times, the 
sun was so hot that the wild birds 
fell dead from the air. And at 
every moment the wayfarers heard 
the trumpeting of giant elephants, 
the fierce howling of the tiger, the 
grisly laugh of the foul hyzena, and 
the whimpering of the wild dogs as 
they coursed by on the tracks of 
their prey. 

Yet, sustained by the five-armed 
god,? the little party passed safely 
through all these dangers. They 
had almost emerged from the damp 
glooms of the forest into the open 
plains which skirt the southern base 
of the hills, when one night the fair 
Unmadini saw a terrible vision. 

She beheld herself wading through 
a sluggish pool of muddy water, 
which rippled, curdling as she 
stepped into it, and which, as she 
advanced, darkened with the slime 
raised by her feet. She was bear- 
ing in her arms the semblance of a 
sick child, which struggled convul- 
sively and filled the air with dismal 
wails. These cries seemed to be 
answered by a multitude of other 
children, some bloated like toads, 
others mere skeletons lying upon 
the bank, or floating upon the thick 
brown waters of the pond. And 
all seemed to address their cries to 
her, as if she were the cause of 
their weeping; nor could all her 
efforts quiet or console them for a 
moment. 

When the bride awoke, she re- 
lated all the particulars of her ill- 
omened vision to her husband; and 
the latter, after a short pause, in- 
formed her and his friend that a 
terrible calamity was about to befall 
them. He then drew from his tra- 
velling wallet a skein of thread. 


? The celebrated Gayatri, the Moslem Kalmah. 


2 Kama again. 
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This he divided into three parts, 
one for each, and told his com- 
panions that in case of grievous 
bodily injury, the bit of thread 
wound round the wounded part 
would instantly make it whole. 
After which he taught them the 
Mantra,! or mystical word by which 
the lives of men are restored to 
their bodies, even when they have 
taken their allotted places amongst 
the stars, and which for evident 
reasons I do not want to repeat. It 
concluded, however, with the three 
Vyahritis, or sacred syllables— 
Bhuh, Bhuvah, Svar! 

Raja Vikram was perhaps a little 
disappointed by this declaration. 
He made no remark, however, and 
the Baital thus pursued : 

As Devasharma foretold, an 
accident of a terrible nature did 
occur. On the evening of that day, 
as they emerged upon the plain, 
they were attacked by the Kiratas, 
or savage tribes of the mountain.? 
A small, black, wiry figure, armed 
with a bow and little cane arrows, 
stood in their way, signifying by 
gestures that they must halt and 
lay down their arms. As they con- 
tinued to advance, he began to 
speak with a shrill chattering, like 
the note of an affrighted bird, his 
restless red eyes glared with rage, 
and he waved his weapon furiously 
round his head. Then from the 
rocks and thickets on both sides of 
the path poured a shower of shafts 
upon the three strangers. 

The unequal combat did not last 
long. Gunakar, the soldier, wielded 
his strong right arm with fatal effect 
and struck down some threescore 
of the foes. But new swarms came 
on like angry hornets buzzing round 
the destroyer of their nests. And 
when he fell, Devasharma, who had 
left him for a moment to hide his 
beautiful wife in the hollow of a 
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tree, returned, and stood fighting 
over the body of his friend till he 
also, overpowered by numbers, was 
thrown to the ground. Then the 
wild men, drawing their knives, 
cut off the heads of their helpless 
enemies, stripped their bodies of 
all their ornaments, and departed, 
leaving the woman unharmed for 
good luck. 

When Unmadini, who had been 
more dead than alive during the 
affray, found silence succeed to the 
horrid din of shrieks and shouts, 
she ventured to creep out of her 
refuge in the hollow tree. And 
what does she behold ? her husband 
and his friend are lying upon the 
ground, with their heads at a short 
distance from their bodies. She sat 
down and wept bitterly. 

Presently, remembering the lesson 
which she had learned that very 
morning, she drew forth from her 
bosom the bit of thread and pro- 
ceeded to use it. She approached 
the heads to the bodies, and tied 
some of the magic string round 
each neck. But the shades of 
evening were fast deepening, and in 
her agitation, confusion and terror, 
she made a curious mistake by ap- 
plying the heads to the wrong 
trunks. After which, she again sat 
down, and having recited her 
prayers, she pronounced, as_ her 
husband had taught her, the life- 
giving incantation. 

In a moment the dead men were 
made alive. They opened their 
eyes, shook themselves, sat up and 
handled their limbs as if to feel that 
all was right. But something or 
other appeared to them all wrong. 
They placed their palms upon their 
foreheads, and looked downwards, 
and started to their feet and began 
to stare at their hands and legs. 
Upon which they scrutinised the 
very scanty articles of dress which 


? From ‘ Man,’ to think ; primarily meaning, what makes man think. 
? The Cirrhade of classical writers. 
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the wild men had left upon them, 
and lastly one began to eye the 
other with curious puzzled looks. 

The wife, attributing their ges- 
tures to the confusion which one 
might expect to find in the brains 
of men who have just undergone so 
great a trial as amputation of the 
head must be, stood before them for 
a moment or two. She then with 
a cry of gladness flew to the bosom 
of the individual who was as she 
supposed her husband. He re- 
pulsed her, telling her that she was 
mistaken. Then, blushing deeply 
in spite of her other emotions, she 
threw both her beautiful arms round 
the neck of the person who must be, 
she naturally concluded, the right 
man. To her utter confusion, he 
also shrank back from her em- 
brace. 

Then a horrid thought flashed 
across her mind: she perceived 
her fatal mistake, and her heart 
almost ceased to beat. 

‘This is thy wife!’ cried the 
Brahman’s head that had been 
fastened to the soldier’s body. 

‘No she is thy wife!’ replied the 
soldier’s head which had been 
placed upon the Brahman’s body. 

‘Then she is my wife!’ rejoined 
the first compound creature. 

‘By no means! she is my wife,’ 
cried the second. 

‘What then am I?’ 
sharma-Gunakar. 

‘What do you think I am ?’ an- 
swered Gunakar-Devasharma, with 
another question. 

*Unmadini shall be mine,’ quoth 
the head. 

‘You lie, she shall be mine,’ 
shouted the body. 


asked Deva- 


‘Holy Yama,' hear the villa n 
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exclaimed both of them at the same 
moment, 


In short, having thus begun, they 
continued to quarrel violently, each 
one declaring that the beautiful 
Unmadini belonged to him and to 
him only. How to settle their dis- 
pute Brahma the Lord of creatures 
only knows. I do not, except by 
cutting off their heads once more, 
and by putting them in their proper 
places. And I am quite sure, 0 
Raja Vikram! that thy wits are 
quite unfit to answer the question, 
To which of these two is the beau- 
tiful Unmadini wife? It is even 
said—amongst us Baitals — that 
when this pair of half-husbands ap- 
peared in the presence of the Just 
King, a terrible confusion arose, 
each head declaiming all the sins 
and peccadilloes which its body 
had committed, and that Yama the 
holy king himself bit his forefinger 
with vexation.? 

Here the young prince Dharma 
Dhwaj burst out laughing at the 
ridiculous idea of the wrong heads. 
And the warrior king, who like 
single-minded fathers in general 
was ever in the idea that his son 
had a velleity for deriding and other- 
wise vexing him, began a severe 
course of reproof. He reminded 
the prince of the common saying 
that merriment without cause de- 
grades a man in the opinion of his 
fellows, and indulged him with a 
quotation extensively used by grave 
fathers, namely that the loud laugh 
bespeaks a vacant mind. After 
which he proceeded with much 
pompousness to pronounce the fol- 
lowing opinion : 

‘It is said in the Shastras 


1 The Hindu Pluto; also called the Just King. 


? ‘Yama judges the dead, whose souls go to him in 4 hours and 40 minutes; there- 
fore a corpse cannot be burned till after that time. His residence is Yamalaya, and it is 


on the south side of the earth; down South, as we say. 


(1 Sam. xxv. 1, and xxx. 15.) 


The Hebrews, like the Hindus, held the northern parts of the world to be higher than 


the southern. 
him where he is going. 


Hindus often joke a man who is seen walking in that direction, and ask 
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‘Your majesty need hardly dis- 
play so much erudition! Doubtless 
it comes from the lips of Jayudeva 
or some other one of your NineGems 
of Science, who know much more 
about their songs and their stanzas 
than they do about their scriptures,’ 
insolently interrupted the Baital, 
who never lost an opportunity of 
carping at those reverend men. 

‘It is said in the Shastras,’ con- 
tinued Raja Vikram sternly, after 
hesitating whether he should or 
should not administer a corporal 
correction to the Vampire, ‘that 
Mother Ganga! is the queen 
amongst rivers, and the mountain 
Sumeru? is the monarch among 
mountains, and the tree Halpa- 
vriksha* is the king of all trees, 
and the head of man is the best and 
most excellent of limbs. And thus, 
according to this reason, the wife 
belonged to him whose noblest 
position claimed her.’ 

‘The next thing your majesty 
will do, I suppose,’ continued the 
Baital, with a sneer, ‘is to support 
the opinions of the Digambara who 
maintains that the soul is exceed- 
ingly rarefied, confined to one place, 
and of equal dimensions with the 
body, or the fancies of that worthy 
philosopher Jaimani, who conceiv- 
ing soul and mind and matter to 
be things purely synonymous, as- 
serts outwardly and writes in his 
books that the brain is the organ of 
the mind which is acted upon by 
the immortal soul, but who in- 
wardly and verily believes that the 
brain is the mind, and consequently 
that the brain is the soul or spirit 
or whatever you please to call it; in 
fact that soul is a natural faculty 
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of the body. A pretty doctrine in- 
deed for a Brahman to hold. You 
might as well agree with me at once 
that the soul of man resides, when 
at home, either in a vein in the 
breast or in the pit of his stomach, 
or that half of it is in a man’s brain 
and the other or reasoning half 
is in his heart, an organ of his 
body.’ 

* What has all this string of words 
to do with the matter, Vampire ?’ 
asked Raja Vikram, angrily. 

‘Only,’ said the demon laughing, 
‘that in my opinion, as opposed to 
the Shastras and to Raja Vikram, 
that the beautiful Unmadini be- 
longed, not to the head part but to 
the body part. Because the latter 
has an immortal soul in the pit of 
its stomach, whereas the former is 
a box of bone, more or less thick, 
and contains brains which are of 
much the same consistence as those 
of a calf.’ 

‘Villain!’ exclaimed the raja, 
‘does not the soul or conscious life 
enter the body through the sagittal 
suture and lodge in the brain, thence 
to contemplate, through the same 
opening, the divine perfections ?’ 

‘I must however bid you fare- 
well for the moment, O warrior king, 
Sakadhipati - Vikramaditya ! 4 I 
feel a sudden and ardent desire to 
change this cramped position for 
one more natural to me.’ 

The warrior monarch had so far 
committed himself that he could not 
prevent the Vampire from flitting. 
But he lost no more time in follow- 
ing him than a grain of mustard, 
in its fall, stays on a cow’s horn. 
And when he had thrown him over 
his shoulder, the king desired him 


The Ganges, in heaven called Mandakini. I have no idea why we still adhere to our 
venerable corruption of the word. 

* The fabulous mountain supposed by Hindu geographers to occupy the centre of the 
universe, 
_ * The all-bestowing tree in Indra’s Paradise, which grants everything asked of it. It 
is the Tuba of El Islam, and is not unknown to the Apocryphal New Testament. 


* ‘Vikramaditya, Lord of the Saka.’ 
the king had not acquired the title. 


This is prévoyance on the part of the Vampire ; 
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of his own accord to begin a new 
tale. 

‘O my left eyelid flutters,’ ex- 
claimed the Baital in despair, ‘my 
heart throbs, my sight is dim: 
surely now beginneth the end. It 
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is as Vidhata hath written on m 
forehead — how can it be other. 
wise ?' Still listen, O mighty 
raja, whilst I recount to you a true 
story, and Saraswati? sit on my 
tongue.’ 


? On the sixth day after the child’s birth, the god Vidhata writes all its fate upon its 


forehead. 
* Goddess of eloquence. 
for the mirage. 


The Moslems have a similar idea, and probably it passed to the Hindus. 
‘The waters of the Saraswati’ is the classical Hindu phrase 
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THE 
An Irauian Episope 


ORE than once in their history 
\ Frenchmen have seen, with 
jealous hatred, an Italian invasion 
of their court, and dark indeed are 
the colours in which the foreign 
favourites are invariably depicted. 
Battle, murder, and sudden death 
follow in their train; poison and 
witchcraft are their constant wea- 
pons of offence and defence, some- 
times employed at the bidding of 
their royal masters and mistresses, 
sometimes treacherously turned 
against them; for when was the 
Italian supposed to be other than 
subtle, wily, fawning, and trea- 
cherous in the popular belief of 
nations less versatile or less gifted 
with the art of pleasing? This 
feeling of hatred to the foreigner it 
was that, in the wars and tumults 
of the Fronde, made bourgeois, 
courtiers, nobles, and princes of 


the blood rally alike to the cry of 
‘Point de Mazarin!’ whom Anne of 
Austria had made absolute master 


of France and of herself. The 
history of that stormy time, is it 
not written by the pen of one who 
fought and intrigued through it all 
against his brother cardinal with 
every malicious wile that restless 
vanity and fierce ambition could 
suggest, and by many other memoir 
writers besides Paul de Gondi ? Its 
main features and its results are 
all familiar; but the personal bio- 
graphies of that family which the 
successful churchman sought to 
found and endow with his enor- 
mous wealth, and the varied and 
powerful alliances which he formed, 
are less well known, though they 
make a truly curious chapter in the 
chronicle of the siécle Louis XIV. 
The obscure birth of the cardinal, 
we find, is a fertile theme for the 
authors of the Mazarinades, as the 
scurrilous pamphlets and epigrams 
of the Frondeurs were called, nor 


MANCINIS : 


IN FrencH History. 


are any contemporary notices more 
flattering. Looking down from the 
lofty empyrean of his own far- 
descended line, St. Simon gravely 
but contemptuously remarks : ‘ Ja- 
mais on n’a pu remonter plus haut 
que le pére de cette trop fameuse 
Eminence, ni savoir ow elle est née, 
ni quoi que ce soit de sa premiére 
jeunesse. On sait seulement qu’ils. 
étaient de Sicile.’ The great Condé 
speaks of his enemy as ‘ce gredin 
de Sicile,’ and ‘ Sicilien’ becomes 
at once the mot d’ordre with the 
rhymesters of the party. The Val 
de Mazare in Sicily was supposed 
to have given a name to the name- 
less peasant his father, of whom 
Searron and De Retz speak as a 
bankrupt tradesman in Rome, but 
who nevertheless we know rose 
high enough in the social scale to 
marry an heiress of the great Orsini 
family. In modern days, M. Léon 
Laborde thinks he has discovered 
proofs of the great stateman’s pa- 
trician birth and aristocratic train- 
ing, but they are far from con- 
clusive ; and if we are to consider 
a certain manuscript found in the 
royal library at Turin in 1855 as a 
genuine production (of which there 
seems no reasonable doubt), we 
now possess an authentic history of 
the birth and parentage of Giulio 
Mazarino, from the pen of an early 
friend and schoolfellow. This ano- 
nymous writer, whose work is appa- 
rently addressed to some member 
of the royal house of Savoy, about. 
the year 1657, when, in the person 
of Prince Eugéne of Savoy-Cari- 
gnan, Conte de Soissons, it had 
allied itself with the cardinal’s 
niece Olympia, tells us that Pietro, 
father of Giulio, was born in a 
Sicilian village, called Mazarino, 
and thence took his surname. He 
came to seek a fortune in Rome, on 
the strength of the proverb, that 
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to no one does the mistress of the 
world ever prove a stepmother, and 
there he entered the service of the 
Constable Colonna, and became 
his chamberlain. There he married 
Ortensia Buffalini, with, says the 
biographer, ‘a dot more than suit- 
able to the birth and station of the 
bridegroom, and largely dowered 
besides with beauty and virtue.’ 
They had a numerous family, but 
Pietro became intendant of the ex- 
tensive domains of the constable, 
and did not lack means to educate 
them with more than ordinary care. 
In Rome, in the Rione di Trevi, 
in the year 1602, Giulio, his famous 
son, first saw the light; and under 
the instructions of the Jesuits he 
developed into an infant prodigy, 
reciting short sermons in public 
with fluency and appropriate ges- 
tures at five years old. The Order 
of Jesus continued to superintend 
his education till, at seventeen, he 
went to Spain in the suite of the 
Abbé Colonna, when even his ad- 
miring biographer admits that he 
learnt other arts and sciences than 
those imparted in the schools of 
Alcala and Salamanca. Love and 
dice had charms so strong that his 
father, in great uneasiness about 
his future career, recalled him to 
Rome. His uniform success through 
life at all games of hazard was 
indeed too remarkable to escape 
invidious comment, and ‘ escroc’ 
was a word too often applied by his 
ill-wishers to one who may either 
have been born under a lucky star, 
or have acquired by practice and 
observation skill beyond his rivals : 
so at least pleads his anonymous 
apologist. But our concern at 
present is not with the cardinal’s 
road to wealth, power, and fame— 
how he served in the papal army, 
and won the patronage of the 
Barberini Pope by his diplomatic 
talents, discarding then his sword 
and armopr for a nuncio’s hat and 
robes. Before he left Rome as the 
pope’s vice-legate to France, in 
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1634, he established his two sisters 
in very excellent marriages. The 
eldest married Girolamo Martinozzi, 
and the younger, Lorenzo Mancini, 
a Roman baron ; while their father, 
for some time past a widower, 
found favour in the eyes of Portia 
Orsini, whose family were, we must 
suppose, so far influenced by the 
position achieved by his distin. 
guished son, that they did not re. 
ject the alliance. We pass on now, 
over some fourteen years of Maza- 
rin’s life and of French history, 
till we find him cardinal and prime 
minister of France, sole confidant 
of the regent Anne of Austria— 
some say her lover (others whisper 
her husband )—enormously wealthy, 
engaged in building and decorating 
the magnificent Palais Mazarin, and 
beginning to contemplate the ad- 
visability of sending for some of his 
sisters’ children. Though the Palais 
Mazarin was in course of construc- 
tion, the cardinal lodged in the 
Palais Royal, where he had greater 
facility of constant access to his 
royal mistress ; and here were sum- 
moned the eldest of Madame Marti- 
nozzi’s daughters, the two elder 
Mancini demoiselles, and _ their 
brother, whose ages, in 1647, ranged 
from seven to thirteen: here they 
were brought up along with the 
royal children. Madame de Motte- 
ville describes their arrival on the 
11th of September, and their ap- 
pearance. Mdlle. Martinozzi was 
blonde, with fine features and 
gentle eyes: she gave promise of 
real beauty. Laure, the eldest 
Mancini, was an agreeable brunette 
of twelve or thirteen ; the second, 
Olympia, was very dark, with a 
long pointed chin and bright though 
small black eyes. Madame de Nogent 
was sent to meet them at Fontaine- 
bleau. The queen received them 
the same evening, thought them 
pretty, caressed them in private, 
and showed them next day to the 
court, where the curious courtiers 
crowded so eagerly round the new 
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arrivals, that there seemed some 
danger of their being suffocated by 
the press, while their uncle affected 
hardly to notice them. There is 
perhaps no stronger proof of the 
queen’s entire devotion to him than 
the manner in which she occupied 
herself with these girls. Madame 
de Senécé, ex-gouvernante to the 
young king, was appointed to super- 
intend their education; but Anne 
herself, true Spaniard, aways dévote 
if sometimes galante, instructed 
them in religion, and treated them 
with the same tenderness as her 
own children. The courtly Madame 
de Motteville, who never believes 
that her royal mistress can do 
wrong, makes small comment on 
the strangeness of these proceed- 
ings, little as she loved the cardinal. 
‘Tl avait le don de plaire, et il 
était impossible de ne pas se laisser 
charmer par ses douceurs,’ she 
says; but not from her do we hear 
of the whispers against the fair 
fame of Anne, however much she 
may privately have shared the 
fears of Madame de Senécé and 
Mdlle. de Hautefort, who were 
bold enough to remonstrate with 
the queen on the imprudence of 
her conduct with her minister. 
Madame de Brienne, too, ventured 
to repeat to her majesty some of 
the calumnies to which she exposed 
herself, and was met by the most 
solemn assurances from the queen 
that her preference for the cardinal 
was purely intellectual, and that 
their lengthened conferences were 
entirely confined to ‘affaires de 
l'Etat.’ Unfortunately, the letters 
which exist on both sides are so 
familiar and so indiscreet, that it 
is hard even for the dispassionate 
student of this century to believe 
the queen’s assertion; though per- 
haps they are not inconsistent with 
the theory of a private marriage, if 
—which seems an unsettled point 
—Mazarin was never actually in 
priest’s orders. This idea is fre- 
quently to be met with in the 
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pamphlets of the day ; and Madame 
la Palatine says in her memoirs, 
speaking of the queen regent, ‘ she 
did worse than love Mazarin: she 
married him.’ No real evidence on 
the subject, however, exists; and 
the Palatine, whose gossip is always 
coarse and seldom good-natured, in 
this instance evidently inclines to 
take what she considers far the 
darkest view of the case. But to 
return to the Mancinis. We find 
that the nephew Paul was placed 
at the college at Clermont, along 
with the Prince de Conti, while 
his two sisters and Anne Marti- 
nozzi shared the studies and the 
amusements of Louis XIV., and of 
Monsieur, till the Frondeurs obliged 
court and cardinal to retire to St. 
Germain’s, and leave them in charge 
of the nuns of Val de Grice; for 
Madame de Senécé had joined 
Madame de Longueville, and gone 
into opposition. The peace of Ruel 
restored the court and its ruling 
spirit for a season to Paris, though 
Condé was little disposed to sub- 
mission; for, with a shrewd pre- 
vision of the part they were in 
future to play, he made it then a 
stipulation that his eminence must 
promise on no account to arrange 
any marriage for the nieces with- 
out his consent. The hollow truce 
could not last long, and it was 
broken on a day when the haughty 
soldier addressed to the cardinal a 
letter bearing on its cover the in- 
sulting words, ‘All’ Ilustrissimo 
Signor Facchino,’ &c. The regent 
ordered the prince to be arrested ; 
but seeing the Duke of Orleans and 
the parliament both declared against 
him, Mazarin judged it prudent to 
withdraw across the frontier till 
the storm should have blown over. 
His nieces joined him at Péronne. 
Their flight was sudden and secret, 
for they already shared the odium 
which attached to the favourite. 
Then the Frondeurs sang peans 
of triumph over his discomfiture 
and disappearance, and the list even 
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of the pieces in prose and verse 
that flowed from the pens of their 
scribes and rhymesters in the spring 
of 1651 would fill pages. No abuse, 
no insinuation, no accusation was 
too dark to heap upon le Mazarin, 
and on every member known or 
unknown of his family: unprofit- 
able reading now as then, with 
hardly any precious grain of truth 
to be found in it worth wading 
through such a mire of filth and 
scurrility, pungent though, the wit 
thereof may sometimes be, and 
significant too of an entirely new 
era in French literature and French 
thought. The language at this time 
takes quite a new form in the bril- 
liant pages of De Retz, of Scarron, 
and of Madame de Sévigné: it is a 
new weapon, keen, subtle, and 
ready-forged for the hands of Vol- 
taire and his brethren, to be used 
with such terrible effect against the 
ancien régime and all that had pre- 
vious to the Fronde been considered 
most sacred. Then for the first 
time throne and altar were both 
roughly handled, and the demon of 
mockery was roused in men’s 
breasts at the spectacle of a devout 
Spanish queen, regent of the king- 
dom, altogether in the power of an 
upstart cardinal minister, a foreigner 
who robbed the nation to the extent 
of millions: it is strange, too, that 
some other sights, not uncommon 
then, should elicit such slight notice 
as they do in the literature of the 
day; but here and there, instead of 
comedy, we find records like the 
following : 

1651. At Rheims, Chaélons, Rethel, &c., 
everywhere famine, death, bodies unburied. 
The faces of the survivors are black with 
hunger; they are phantoms scarcely hu- 
man. They eat lizards, dead dogs a week 
old. In Lorraine the starving nuns leave 
their convents to beg. In Picardy there 
are five hundred orphan children under 
seven years old, 

But Mazarin, when he went into 
exile, was rich enough to raise an 
army from his private fortune to 
oppose Condé, and he won Turenne 
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to his side; so the fighting and 
lampooning go on, and the people 
perish by hunger and by the sword, 
and there seems none to pity them. 
Only one name shines out from the 
dark record with the lustre of 
purest charity—a name that con- 
tinues to succour the sick and the 
afflicted of our own day—that of 
Vincent de Paul, who then first 
sent out his emissaries among the 
starving population of France. The 
ex-minister, who was still Anne’s 
minister de facto, had selected 
Bruhl as his residence in the spring 
of 1651: from thence he continued 
to direct all her actions and to cor- 
respond with her in the constant 
exchange of letters filled with ex- 
pressions of the most ardent devo- 
tion; here too he managed to con- 
clude the marriage of his eldest 
niece, Laure Mancini. Laure was 
the first to marry, the first also to 
quit the scene altogether; and if it 
be true, that whom the gods love 
die young, we feel it doubly so 
when a nature like hers, pure, can- 
did, holy, and loving, is taken away 
from the unutterable corruptions of 
such a society. Though only one 
of the pawns in the game then 
being played, she was fortunate in 
attracting the love of the husband 
to whom she was destined. When 
she was fifteen overtures for her 
hand had been made by the Cardinal 
Barberini, in behalf of one of the 
Colonnas, but Mazarin paused. It 
was thought that he had cast his 
eyes on the gay and irresistible 
Duc de Caudale, the heir of the 
d’Epernons, who would probably 
have made a very indifferent hus- 
band, and whose sudden death 
quenched so many bright eyes in 
tears, though Laure’s were not 
among them. The Duc de Mercoour, 
brother of ‘le roi des Halles,’ son of 
M. de Vendéme, and a grandson of 
Henri IV. and la belle Gabrielle, 
would be an invaluable partisan for 
the cardinal; he was an unexcep- 
tionable parti for Laure, for, unlike 
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his turbulent race, he was gentle 
and pious, and having been be- 
trothed to Mademoiselle Mancini 
before the flight to Bruhl, he ex- 
hibited the rare spectacle of fidelity 
to his engagements, in spite of 
ridicule and threats from the Prince 
of Condé, at whose hands he under- 
went a rough and angry examina- 
tion on the subject before the parlia- 
ment of Paris. There he mildly 
but firmly declared himself the 
husband of Mademoiselle Mancini, 
and set off immediately for Bruhl 
to claim his bride, although strictly 
forbidden to bring her into the 
kingdom. M. de Vendéme did not 
oppose the proceeding ; possibly he 
foresaw the speedy return to power 
of the cardinal, and the benefits he 
might reap from such an alliance. 
Some months later they came in 
the shape of places and govern- 
ments. He received the govern- 
ment of Bretagne and the admiralty, 
while Jean Doucet, as De Retz con- 
temptuously nicknamed the young 
husband, was entrusted with Pro- 
vence and with a division of the 
cardinal’s army, with which he 
subdued some of the towns that 
Condé had seduced from obedience. 
While he was in the field, Laure 
led a peaceful life at Anét with the 
Duchesse de Venddme, her mother- 
in-law, a saintly lady, who prac- 
tised devotion and charity. When 
she appeared at court, she was 
beautiful enough to be admired, too 
modest and retiring to excite envy 
or hatred. Before any shadow had 
fallen on her happiness, she died 
suddenly from the consequences of 
her third confinement: her power- 
ful uncle is said to have wept real 
tears by her deathbed, and the blow 
to the Duc de Mercceur was so 
severe, that after a period of entire 
seclusion, he took orders. Laure’s 
two elder sons are known in history 
as the celebrated Duc and Grand 
Prieur de Vendéme, names that 
were to become infamous even in 
the days of the Regent Orleans and 
VOL, LXXVIIL.—NO. CCCCLXVII. 
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Dubois, for those who bore them 
inherited none of the virtues of 
their parents. The military suc- 
cesses of the eldest brother, how- 
ever, warranted him in making the 
boast that he inherited from an 
earlier and a royal progenitor his 
undoubtedly brilliant talents. It is 
curious that the Duc de Vendéme’s 
great opponent in the field should 
have been his first cousin, for 
Prince Eugéne was the son of his 
mother’s sister, Olympia Comtesse 
de Soissons. 

On his return from his second 
exile, more firmly established in 
power than ever, and incomparably 
the richest subject in Europe, 
Mazarin found suitors in plenty 
for the hands of his nieces as they 
reached marriageable age. Anne 
Martinozzi and Olympia Mancini 
were both sixteen, but the gentle 
blonde attracted more admirers 
than her cousin, who had little pre- 
tension of beauty, and who saw 
with the bitterest envy the marriage 
of Anne to the Prince de Conti, and 
a little later, that of Laure Marti- 
nozzi to the reigning Duke of 
Modena, alliances which raised 
them both to royal rank. Armand 
de Conti, who was slightly deformed 
and originally destined by his war- 
rior brother for the Church, had 
resisted the imposition of hands 
ecclesiastical, though he received as 
his appanage many rich abbacies. 
Always under the influence of his 
sister, Madame de Longueville, he 
joined the Fronde and fought and 
gambled passionately but unsuccess- 
fully through the first years of 
manhood, till her conversion brought 
about his, and the remainder of his 
life passed away in the strangest 
alternations between fits of extrava- 
gant devotion and penitence and 
the wildest excesses. His position 
had become a humiliating one, for 
his fortune was nearly all gone 
when Sarrazin, his secretary, sug- 
gested to him the expediency of at- 
taching himself to the absolute dis- 
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penser of place, power and wealth, 
by allying the blood of the Bourbons 
with that of the Mazarin. He was 
not perhaps a very attractive hus- 
band for Mademoiselle Martinozzi, 
who would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred accepting the homage of 
‘le beau Candale,’ and perhaps she 
had the further mortification of 
knowing that the prince expressed 
the most entire indifference as to 
which of the nieces it was who 
should become Princesse de Conti, 
since it was the cardinal he meant 
to espouse. Mazarin signified his 
wish that it should be Anne, and 
De Candale at once withdrew his 
pretensions with equally mortifying 
indifference. The betrothal took 
place on February 21, 1654, at 
Compiégne : on the following day 
the marriage was celebrated with 
royal pomp, and the Prince de Conti 
received a bride whose beauty and 
goodness gave him every reason to 
think himself a fortunate man even 
without the lavish dowry, the go- 
vernment of Guienne, or the sump- 
tuous new Hoétel Conti, which the 
cardinal, in a generous mood, be- 
stowed along with her. 

Certainly the careers and cha- 
racters of his two elder nieces were 
wonderfully different from those of 
the younger, whether nature or 
the training of Val de Grice be re- 
sponsible for it. Michelet says 
the others were led astray by the 
evil example of Queen Christina 
of Sweden, when she visited the 
French court, and fascinated these 
young ladies with her coarse wit 
and her damsel errant propensities ; 
a suggestion which may be true to 
a certain extent. But it may also 
be conjectured that when they were 
summoned to Paris, they came, not 
the innocent children that Laure 
and Anne had been, but prepared, 
by the knowledge of their relative’s 
great power and influence, to play 
conspicuous parts in a court, where 
the age of the young king and his 
brother, just verging on manhood, 
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held out every temptation to in- 
trigue, and where lovers and hus- 
ands, coronets and fauteuils, dia- 
monds and equipages, not whips, 
hoops, or childish toys, were the 
prizes to be striven for. The Conti 
marriage proved a happy one, in 
spite of occasional fits of jealousy 
on his part, for which Anne, whose 
piety grew year by year more 
austere, gave him not the shadow 
of a cause, and spite of relapses of 
his which only made her redouble 
her prayers. If we are to believe 
Bussy, it was after his marriage 
that Conti tried ineffectually to 
poser as the adorer of Madame de 
Sévigné, that charming but icy 
marquise, who had so long with- 
stood all attempts to win a warmer 
regard than that of the Rabutin tie 
of blood from Bussy himself. But 
in the retirement of Guienne the 
prince became daily more under the 
influence of wife and sister, both 
devout mystics; one, like himself, 
penitent and seeking to expiate the 
sins and follies of a stormy past, 
the other stainless, but pressing on 
ever nearer to the light. He left 
her a widow at twenty-nine, and 
the union between her and Madame 
de Longueville was only drawn the 
closer. Anne was Jansenist in her 
opinions, and became the protector 
and patroness of Port Royal, using 
her influence with the king in 
behalf of the brethren, as well as 
for all the weak and oppressed 
whom she could benefit. She 
stripped herself of at least two 
thirds of the wealth with which her 
uncle had endowed her; and the 
inscription on her tomb, in &t.- 
André-des-Arts, sets forth, that in 
the famine of 1662, she sold all her 
jewels to feed the starving poor of 
Berri, of Champagne and Picardy. 
Death, when it came ten years 
later (1672), in the shape of @ 
sudden apoplectic seizure, could 
not come unawares or unwelcome 
to one who had so communed with 
the Unseen. Who does not re- 
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member Madame de Sévigné’s de- 
scription of that death chamber ?— 
the moans of the expiring princess 
as the physicians tried to torture 
her back to consciousness, the over- 
whelming grief of her family, the 
extravagant and feigned sorrow of 
the ladies who screamed and fainted 
till they were expelled, ‘qui prouve 
trop, ne prouve rien,’ the éloge pro- 
nounced by the king, all vividly 
brought before us by the pen of the 
lively writer, who says in conclu- 
sion, ‘Il ya de belles réflexions 4 
faire sur cette mort,’ but leaves it 
to Madame de Grignan and to us to 
make them. The two sons of Anne 
Martinozzi were left to the charge 
of Madame de Longueville; the 
eldest died in youth, the other sur- 
vived to be the brightest ornament 
of his house. 

A second detachment of the car- 
dinal’s family had arrived from 
Rome in March 1653. Of nieces to 
marry there was no lack, nor stint 
of dowers to give them; the cry 
was still ‘ they come.’ 


Les Mancinis, les Martinosses, 
Illustres matiéres de noces, 


sang the poets of the Fronde, who 
had now tuned their lyres to 
notes of praise of these Roman 
beauties. 

Paul Mancini, the eldest nephew, 
was dead; two other brothers re- 
mained: Philippe, afterwards created 
Due de Nevers, and Alphonse, who 
died at college, where his fellow- 
pupils, on one unlucky day, tossing 
him in a blanket, he fell to the 
ground on his head and broke his 
neck. The Duc de Nevers’ eccentric 
life is associated with his four bril- 
liant sisters—Olympia, Marie, Hor- 
tense, and Marie-Anne ; but before 
proceeding to the history of that 
group, a short notice of the remain- 
mg Martinozzi will not be ont of 
place here. She was but a bird of 
passage at the French court. Very 
soon after her arrival there, pro- 


posals for her hand were made by 
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the Duke of Modena, through Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy Carignan (after- 
wards Comte de Soissons, and hus- 
band of Olympia Mancini), and 
accepted. The marriage was cele- 
brated by proxy at Compiégne, 
Prince Eugéne representing the 
Duke of Modena in the gorgeous 
ceremonial, which was precisely the 
same in all respects as if the bride 
had been a daughter of France. 
Immediately after, Laure was con- 
ducted by her mother to Modena, 
where her husband, Alphonse d’Este, 
and a home under her native Italian 
sky, awaited her. Seven years of 
marriage, during which her husband 
fought the battles-of France, then 
we find her regent of Modena, go- 
verning that little state with firm- 
ness (virile donna, her biographer 
calls her), renowned for her just 
dealings and her piety ; in politics, 
always faithful to France and to the 
grand monarque, when Mazarin had 
passed away. In 1673 she made a 
journey to Paris to marry her 
daughter, Marie Beatrice, to James, 
Duke of York. So the grand-niece 
of the cardinal sat for a time on the 
English throne, and but for the 
Revolution of ’88 his blood (unless 
we credit the warming-pan legend 
of the first Pretender’s birth, once 
an article of Whig and Hanoverian 
faith) might have continued to flow. 
in our rulers’ veins. 

Some one has remarked of the 
English natior that we are the only 
people on the face of the globe that 
uses its sacred writings as horn- 
books, and we have often been in- 
clined to wish that the same irre- 
verence did not characterise our 
treatment of many a classic besides. 
The ‘Farewell Horace whom I 
hated so, not for thy faults but 
mine,’ of Lord Byron, finds an echo 
in many breasts; just now our 
thoughts revert to the period of 
our youth, when our preceptors 
used to give us lessons in French 
dictation from Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters. Our knowledge of the time 
TT2 
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and of the society being limited to 
the rudiments of Mrs. Markham’s 
History, imperfectly acquired, we 
remember feeling precisely the same 
bewilderment about the marquise’s 
friends, her anecdotes of ‘ Quanto,’ 
and all manner of exalted, and to 
us unknown, personages, as some 
country cousin might experience 
who suddenly found herself listen- 
ing to the talk and scandal of half 
a dozen fine ladies. It was tanta- 
lising not to know who all this good 
company with whom she is so fa- 
miliar might be, about whom there 
are so many good stories, of which, 
from our ignorance, we lose the 
point. There was a pleasure in 
trying to guess, which occupied 
us more perhaps than orthography 
or punctuation ; and as to making 
Madame’s style a model for our 
own, which we were told was the 
object of the lesson, we mentally 
postponed that idea till we too 
should go to court and be able to 
relate to our friends how we fared 
there. No doubt it was a symptom 
of incipient worldliness, that in 
those days we much preferred, un- 
intelligible to us though they were, 
extracts from her Paris letters to 
those that bore the dates of Livry 
or les Rochers, where her reflections 
on the treatise of ‘le bonhomme 
Nicole,’ preparatory to‘mes Paques,’ 
or her extravagant expressions of 
fond anxiety for her daughter, used 
to weary us profoundly. So the 
penalty of becoming a classic letter 
writer two hundred years ago is 
that now, listless school boys and 
girls yawn over greasy slates, 
on which they have copied, with 
equal indifference, the finest jests 
and the saddest tragedies, or such 
passionate words from a mother’s 
heart as these : ‘Que Dieu me fasse 
la grace de l’aimer un jour, comme 
je vous aime, ma fille.” In her so- 
ciety we often find a M. de Nevers 
appearing ; always charming—cer- 
tainly eccentric. There is, much 
excitement at court in 1670 about 
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his marriage, for the bride is no 
other than ‘cette belle Diane,’ Mdlle, 
de Thianges, niece of Madame de 
Montespan, then the reigning fa- 
vourite; and ‘ce M. de Nevers gj 
difficile 4 ferrer, ce M. de Nevers gj 
extraordinaire, qui glisse des mains 
alors qu’on y pense le moins,’ this 
M. de Nevers is Philippe Mancini, 
the only surviving nephew of the 
cardinal. It is rather significant of 
the fact that the last male of his 
family was no favourite with him, 
that when he created a Duc de 
Mazarin to carry on his name, that 
title was given not to Philippe but 
to Armand de la Porte, the husband 
of Hortense Mancini, a selection 
where for once his sagacity singn- 
larly failed. He was probably how. 
ever correct enough in his estimate 
of his nephew, as one not likely 
ever to concern himself with policy 
or ambition. Brilliant, fantastic, 
accomplished, all things by fits and 
starts, and nothing long, he was 
the delight of society, but would 
apply himself to no duty and no 
pursuit. Fits of poetical abstrac- 
tion were no recommendation in 
the eyes of so practical a genius as 
his uncle, whose displeasure he also 
early incurred by his share in a 
scandal, which Madame de Motte- 
ville and Bussy relate, of some 
young courtiers who thought fit to 
keep the holy week at Roissi in 4 
series of profane orgies of the mad- 
dest kind. For a time, in conse- 
quence, he was banished from court, 
but afterwards received a commis- 
sion in Louis XIV.’s own regiment 
of guards and the title of Duc de 
Nevers. At the cardinal’s death 
he found himself in possession of 
great estates in both France and 
Italy, and of one half of the Palais 
Mazarin, with its rich contents of 
pictures and statues, far better 
bestowed on him than on the eccen- 
tric devotee who, in his zeal for 
religion and decency, traversed his 
galleries, hammer in hand, and is 
calculated to have destroyed pic 
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tures and marbles to the value of 
four hundred thousand frances. To 
her brother’s half of the palace the 
luckless Hortense often fled to es- 
cape the persecutions of her Barbe 
bleue, and his satirical muse was 
employed in her service to ridicule 
the extravagances of the Duc de 
Mazarin, while he assisted her to 
escape from so intolerable a com- 
panion. 

Marriage made no difference in 
the restless habits of M. de Nevers, 
who spent most of his time tra- 
velling between Paris and Rome, 
where, on Monte Cavallo, he owned 
another superb palace. He was 
slightly jealous of his beautiful 
Diane, and carried her with him, 
sometimes so unexpectedly that 
Mdlle. de Montpensier says, ‘ Ma- 
dame de Nevers has known what 
it was to get into her carriage for 
a short drive and to hear Monsieur 
give the order to the coachman, “ @ 
Rome,”’ from which there was no 
appeal and no delay. But they 
seem to have continued excellent 
friends. Twenty years later we find 
their names constantly appearing 
in the Sévigné, Grignan, and 
Coulanges correspondence, always 
spoken of as the most charming, the 
most agreeable, the wittiest, and 
the most eagerly sought guests. 
The précieuse Madame de Grignan 
is ever keenly anxious to possess 
the last satire or epigram from M. 
de Nevers’ pen. ‘Iam never sur- 
prised that you should be loved and 
welcomed,’ writes Madame de Sé- 
vigné to De Coulanges at Rome, 
‘but I admire your good fortune in 
being so by the Nevers.’ He, in 
return, describes the delights of 
their society, in which he found— 

Toujours de jolis vers, 
Toujours une table 
De peu de couverts. 

The last item is a sign that they 
understood the first essential of 
social enjoyment, but the poetic 
vein of M. de Nevers, though then 
considered by the best judges as 
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‘d’un gotit si relevé et si singulier,” 
strikes us as meagre enough; nor 
have we any intention of transcrib- 
ing specimens of it here. His re- 
putation as poet and satirist led 
him into a war of epigrams with 
Racine and Boileau, when at the 
instigation of the Duchesse de Bouil- 
lon and her salon, he espoused the 
cause of the Déshouliéres and the 
Pradons to crush the Phédre of 
Racine. On whichever side at the 
time, the victory in the war of wits 
may have been supposed to rest, 
it is unfortunate for the Duc de 
Nevers that his name should go 
down to posterity as enlisted on the 
side of the mediocrities. But to 
fame of any kind through life or 
beyond it, he was sincerely and 
truly indifferent ; his only ambition 
was to please for the moment, and 
nature had bestowed on him just 
those gifts and graces which made 
it impossible he should ever do 
otherwise. 

In the meantime Olympia, per- 
haps the central figure of the whole 
group, waits for us to ravel out the 
tangled web of her chequered for- 
tunes. She was the least beautiful 
of the sisters, but her age, which 
was nearest that of Louis, gave her 
in childhood the earliest claims as 
his favourite playmate. Her quick- 
ness and tact were remarkable even 
then; even then she never forgot 
that her playfellow was a king 
whose favour was to be won, a pos- 
sible lover whose homage was to be 
secured. For some years she had 
no rival in his boyish preference, 
till as manhood approached, fairer 
faces attracted him. Courtiers, fol- 
lowing the lead of the outspoken 
Queen Christina, who told the car- 
dinal that it would be a thousand 
pities not at once to marry two 
young people so much attached to 
each other as the king and Olympia, 
had paid her obsequious attentions 
till they observed the monarch’s 
wandering glances. She was not 
slow to perceive either that as the 
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highest place was not for her, her 
only chance of power lay in a great 
establishment and the most distin- 
guished marriage that the wealth 
and influence of her uncle could 
obtain for her. Here we know she 
had the mortification of seeing her 
cousins preferred by the Prince of 
Conti and the Duke of Modena. 
The cardinal offered her to Armand 
de la Meilleraye, but the vision of 
Hortense’s young loveliness had 
dazzled him, and he gravely ob- 
jected that he wished to marry 
‘pour faire son salut,’ and that as 
he felt an inconceivable aversion to 
Oly mpia the consequence of marry- 
ing her would be ‘ justement le 
gr and chemin de la’ dannation.’ 
Not flattering, certainly ; but conso- 
lation was at hand. The Princess of 
Carignan-Savoie had a son to marry: 
the Prince Eugeé ne, and for him she 
made pressing offers to Mazarin for 
his niece’s hand. There was a little 
hesitation ; was it yet possible that 
a king’s heart might be caught in 
the rebound, and a consort’s crown 
be placed on that ambitious head ? 
Such ideas were not unwelcome to 
his Eminence. He sought the as- 
trologers and soothsayers in his 
doubts, says Madame Lafayette; but 
the roy ‘al diadem was not to be found 
in any horoscope drawn for Olym- 
pia, so she accepted the Prince of 
Carignan, in recognition of whose 
Bourbon blood, the title of Comte de 
Soissons, with the rank of a prince 
of the blood royal, was revived in 
February 1657. The experiment 
answered in all respects. The Comte 
de Soissons proved an indulgent 
husband ; a brave soldier, the com- 
panion in arms of Turenne, his 
absences from the court were long 
and frequent. When there he 
adored his wife, and enacted prin- 
cipally the part of personnage muet 
on that brilliant stage, though 
Moliére is supposed to have once 
overheard him express the naif 
sentiment of astonishment which 
the great comedian has put into 
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the mouth of M. Jourdain, that he 
had all his life spoken prose without 
knowing it. The king took her 
marriage in excellent part. His 
cheerful looks at the ceremony 
caused the queen mother, who had 
had some pangs of uneasiness on 
the subject, to whisper to Madame 
de Motteville, ‘ You see, I told you 
there was nothing to fear from this 
liaison.’ It became a habit with 
Louis to visit the Hétel de Soissons 
daily, and Olympia smiling and 
satisfied with the prestige of royal 
favour, rapidly took her place as 
the brilliant intriguing great lady 
that nature intended her to be. 
We are very familiar with a full 
length portrait of Olympia Mancini 
that now adorns the collection of 
a Scottish noble, a wonderful piece 
of painting by the hand of a great 
master, Philippe de Champagne, 
which evidently dates from these 
prosperous days. And as we look 
at her glowing out from the canvas, 
dressed i in the rich colours that suit 
her dark Roman tints, covered with 
magnificent Venetian point lace, a 
feather fan in her perfect hand ; her 
black hair worn short, and curling 
closely round the olive oval face 
whose black eyes almost dazzle us 
with their lustre, we feel in spite 
of her want of regular beauty, that 
the mistress of the Hétel de Soissons 
must have possessed charm and 
fascination, as well as talent, and 
as restless a heart as ever beat ina 
woman’s breast. Speaking of the 
loves of Louis XIV. for the Mancini 
ladies, Michelet commits the error 
of calling Marie the elder, whereas 
she was Olympia’s junior by two 
years, and came to France six years 
later. The astrologer who predicted 
to the dying Madame Mancini that 
her daughter Marie would be the 
cause of great sorrows and calami- 
ties to mankind, would seem too to 
have mistaken the sisters’ identity, 
for that prediction might more 
safely have been applied to the un- 
scrupulous, self-seeking Olympia, 
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than to Marie, whose stars had 
bestowed on her those gifts of head 
and heart which just enable women 
oftenest to make shipwreck of their 
own lives. It was in the year fol- 
lowing the marriage of Madame de 
Soissons that the young king’s 
desperate illness occurred, when his 
physicians having pronounced the 
case hopeless and his end very near, 
all the courtiers hastened to worship 
the rising sun in the person of 
Monsieur, and only Marie Mancini, 
fresh from her convent, wept and 
watched in uncontrollable grief near 
his chamber. From the hour of 
his recovery hers was the influence 
that, to the dismay of Olympia, and 
in truth of the cardinal also, con- 
tinued to hold him in sway, and 
that not through the worse, but 
through the nobler instincts of his 
nature. Mazarin always felt that 
Olympia was a useful ally or tool, 
but something in the disposition of 
Marie caused him to dislike and 
fear her, and though in his subse- 
quent opposition to her marriage 
with her royal lover he was sus- 
pected of double dealing and of 
affected humility in declining such 
an honour for one of his family, we 
are inclined to believe that, besides 
the impossibility of bringing the 
queen mother to consent, he was 
really sincere in his aversion to the 
project, and resolute in sending her 
into banishment as the wife of the 
Constable Colonna. In the early 
days of their’passion the lovers are 
described by Madame de Soissons 
in a curious letter to her uncle, 
preserved by the Société de lHis- 
toire de France, which is very little 
known. Init the jealous displeasure 
of the elder sister shows in the 
contemptuous terms in which she 
speaks of her younger rival. . We 
transcribe a portion of it here : 


Ce 29 aoust [the year is evidently 1658]. 
Je viens encore de recevoir une lettre de 
Votre Eminence. . Pour commencer 
4 luy donner des nouvelles, je lui dirai que 
Jay esté ases malheureuse pour perdre la 
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bonne grace de celuy 4 qui vous voulez que 
je fasse un compliment de votre part: i ne 
me parle plus du tout depuis un jour que 
je demeure 4 danser le soir. Je ne scay ce 
qu il avoit, si ce n’est qu'il boudait ma sceur 
et luy ensemble, et- Je voulu prendre la 
liberté de luy en dire quelque chose ; je 
commencé par lui demander si ma seeur ne 
boude pas: il me dit que ouy, mais que 
sestoit son ordinaire: je luy dist que pour 
elle i n’importe pas, mais pour luy n’estoit 
pas bien et que mesme le monde en faisoit 
cent contes, disant qu’ils sembloient deux 
petits enfants qui boudassent 4 tout mo- 
ment, et comme de fait le monde dict qu’il 
en ait amoureux, et comme ce ne peut estre 
par la grande beauté qu'elle aye ni par lo 
grand esprit, i dise qu'il faut que ce soit 
parce qu'il la croit de meilleur naturel que 
les autres. Vous scavez que le monde est 
meschant, mais en vérité cela est tousjours 
faschieux. Tout le soir aprés que je luy en 
dict celaine me parla plus et m’a traitée 
depuis comme une personne qu'il n’auroit 
jamais ni veue ni connue: je vous avoue 
la vérité que cela m’a esté fort sensible: 
jaimeré mieux qu'il ne m’eust jamais parlé 
que d’agir de la maniére qu'il fait’a cette 
heure. 


It is unnecessary to remark that, 
though these lines depict the situa- 
tion with considerable clearness, the 
comtesse is no Sévigné. The jealous 
Marie had exacted from the king 
that all intimacy with her sister 
should cease, nor was it resumed 
till Marie had vanished altogether, 
and he had become the husband of 
the Infanta Marie-Thérése. In the 
letters of Bartet, one of the car- 
dinal’s confidential agents, we see 
how anxious Mazarin was to re- 
establish the influence of the Hotel 
de Soissons. Every sign of return- 
ing favour on the part of the king 
is chronicled from day to day: 
good advice is given to Olympia, 
and she is exhorted to give more 
care and application than ever to 
keep his majesty in good humour. 
These counsels were successful, and 
gained for her the post of surinten- 
dante of the queen’s household. 
‘Nothing,’ says St. Simon, ‘could 
exceed the splendour of Madame 
de Soissons: she was the mistress 
of the court and of all its fétes.’ 
With a very evil eye she saw that 
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the attachment of Louis to the 
gentle La Valliére was becoming 
serious and likely to withdraw him 
from the ballets, the masques, the 
perpetual carnival of her salon, and 
presently we find her mixed up in 
a plot with her lover, the notorious 
De Vardes, Madame (Henriette), 
and her adorer the Comte de Guiche, 
to ruin the obnoxious rival by be- 
traying her to the queen. A letter 
in Spanish was dropped in Marie 
Thérése’s apartment informing her 
of the king’s infidelities, but it 
missed its destination and was 
carried instead to the king himself, 
who failed at the moment to dis- 
cover the real culprits. Before 
long, De Vardes, the very incarna- 
tion of treachery, transferred his ho- 
mage to Madame and obtained the 
disgrace of De Guiche: Olympia, 
jealous and outraged beyond mea- 
sure, ran to reproach Henriette. 
Very soon the latter hears that De 
Vardes has been speaking lightly 
of her, and she complains to the 
king, who already suspects him and 
orders him to the Bastille. Then 
both ladies confront one another 
before Louis, and their violent and 
mutual recriminations reveal all the 
secrets of the double intrigue. De 
Vardes is exiled for life, though we 
know that, unlike Lauzan, he did 
not find his master continue im- 
placable, and the Soissons are 
ordered to retire to his government 
of Champagne. In a few months 
Olympia returned to her magnificent 
existence at court, but her personal 
influence over Louis was at an end. 
De Vardes had many successors, 
and though the métier of femme 
galante did not particularly dis- 
credit any one in those days, darker 
accusations, especially after the 
death of her husband, began to 
circulate about Madame de Soissons. 
She had been brought up in a creed 
of astrologers and horoscopes, and 
it was the fashion of the day to 
frequent the houses of the fortune 
tellers: on some such foolish errand 
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she most probably had, along with 
her sister the Duchesse de Bouillon, 
visited the too celebrated La Voisin, 
The readiness to believe in poison- 
ing was a terrible sign either of the 
imperfection of medical diagnosis 
then or of the character of the age; 
yet now we find Michelet accepting 
it in the case of Henriette d’Orléans, 
and not altogether disposed to deny 
it in the early death of the young 
Queen of Spain. Has not the long 
contemplation of the human tragedy 
of past centuries coloured his 
thoughts too darkly? Is there not 
truth in the saying of Voltaire, 
‘that mankind would indeed be 
miserable were it as easy or as 
common to commit horrid crimes 
as it is to believe in them?’ That 
Olympia’s name appeared in the 
trial of La Voisin proved perhaps 
not much: her flight condemned 
her, and she had two powerful and 
implacable enemies in Madame de 
Montespan and Louvois. The for- 
mer coveted and obtained her post 
in the queen’s household, the other 
persecuted her even in exile with 
untiring malignity. But the most 
dangerous of all was doubtless the 
highest personage in the realm. 
Had she appeared before any tri- 
bunal, her real offences, the having 
visited and consulted the wretches 
who affected to practise sorceries, 
if they did not sell poisons, and the 
having with them plotted the ruin 
of La Valliére by magic, and sought 
for spells with which to regain her 
own lost power to charm, would 
have ertailed the public discussion 
of royal frailties that would not 
bear the light. She was warned to 
fly. Let us hear Madame de 
Sévigné on the affair which was 
the engrossing topic of the winter 
1680. 

‘Tl ne paroit pas que jusqu’ici il 
y ait rien de noir aux sottises qu’on 
leur impute; il n’y a pas méme du 
gris brun. Si on ne trouve rien de 
plus, voilé de grands scandales 
qu’on auroit pu épargner a des 
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personnes de leur qualité. Le 
Maréchal de Villeroy dit que ces 
messieurs et ces dames ne croient 
pas en Dieu et qu'ils croient au 
diable. Vraiment on compte des 
choses ridicules de ce qui se passoit 
chez ces abominables femmes. 
Madame de Soissons demanda 
si elle ne pouvoit faire revenir un 
amant qui l’avoit quittée. Cet 
amant étoit un grand prince, et on 
assure qu’elle dit que s’il ne reve- 
noit pas, il s’en repentiroit: cela 
s’entend du roi, et tout est consi- 
dérable sur un tel sujet.’ The same 
incomparable pen gives us the scene 
of Olympia’s last evening at the 
Hétel de Soissons, when the warn- 
ing being given, she withdrew from 
the card tables, collected her jewels 
and money in haste, sought her 
mother-in-law the Princesse de Ca- 
rignan, to whom with tears she 
protested her innocence, and left 
Paris before daybreak, with two of 
her children and a tolerably nume- 
rous suite. The fugitive met with 
a terrible reception in some of the 
towns through which she passed. 
Witch and poisoner were henceforth 
epithets for ever associated with 
her name. Louvois, it was said, 
had sent on orders to the hotels in 
the large towns not to receive her. 
She had the greatest difficulty in 
finding lodgings, and had to seek 
shelter in churches and convents 
from the insults of the vilest of the 
populace. At Brussels she found 
refuge and even presently drew 
around her a little court under the 
protection of the Prince of Parma, 
the governor of the Low Countries. 
Such was the beginning of an exile 
which lasted for the remainder of 
her life, a period of nearly thirty 
years. She had eight children, the 
greater number of whom were left 
im France under the care of their 
grandmother, Favour and fortune 
had deserted them, and their 
mother’s disgrace and evil reputa- 


tion fell as a blight on their lives, 
Louvois too was their enemy for 
her sake. Only one of them sought 
and found a glorious career, but it 
was not in the service of France. 
Kugéne the fourth son had been 
destined for the church, but he 
early showed a preference for drums 
and fifes over mass books, bell and 
candle. He ventured to ask to be 
allowed to serve, but Louvois re- 
fused him and the king laughed at 
the small insignificant figure of ‘le 
petit abbé.’ After the peace of 
Nimeguen, when the Contis and 
some other warlike spirits went 
campaigning on the Danube against 
the Turks, Eugéne volunteered with 
them, and when orders came from 
the court at home insisting on their 
return, he alone refused to obey, 
replying that in future he renounced 
France. ‘ Ne trouvez-vous pas que 
jaie fait la une grande perte ?’ said 
Louis smiling to his courtiers. It 
was perhaps the greatest he ever 
made: with that one man more in 
his armies, the close of his reign 
might have seen not a series of 
hopeless disasters and bloody de- 
feats, but one of strategic triumphs. 
and brilliant victories. The life of 
Prince Eugéne is still to be written 
in our language, and the archives of 
Vienna must we think one day 
furnish a military historian with 
the materials for a biography that 
would possess great interest not 
only for those who study war, but 
for the general reader. Like Wel- 
lington and Pitt, it is true that the 
private character of Eugéne seems 
almost wholly merged in his life of 
constant public service; but in an 
age of so much corruption to have 
left a name untainted by any scan- 
dal public or private, to have won 
the devoted attachment of his 
troops, the friendship and admira- 
tion of those with whom he served, 
and of the men of letters and science 
with whom his later years were 


1 There is a Memoir in three volumes, in German, by Herr Arneth. 
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passed, all argues that ‘le petit abbé,’ 
with his cold grave manner, pos- 
sessed the characteristics of a true 
hero. But we have not yet done 
with the Comtesse de Soissons. 
Though there is no connected his- 
tory of her proceedings abroad, we 
find her playing a prominent part 
once more in 1688 in the Spanish 
court, where again suspicion of the 
most horrible kind attaches to her. 
Those who accept St. Simon as an 
authority believe, as he did impli- 
citly, that the young queen died 
from poison administered by Ma- 
dame de Soissons. He brought the 
tale from Spain thirty years after 
the event, and it was circumstantial ; 
but it is only fair to add that though 
many inclined to suspect poison in 
the mysterious death of Marie- 
Louise, St. Simon—whose hatred of 
le Mazarin and all his race is un- 
dying—is the only historian of any 
weight who attributes it to Olympia. 
If poison it were, there were other 
parties in the court whose interests 
the queen’s death might have 
served. Louise d’Orléans had never 
lost the love for France, which had 
made her look on the Spanish 
throne as a cruel banishment, and 
this predilection made her eagerly 
seek the acquaintance of Madame 
de Soissons when she arrived in 
Madrid with her son Prince Eugéne. 
It was said she sought to establish 
him and another of her sons in mar- 
riage there. Her movements were 
attentively watched by the French 
ambassador and reported to his 
master, for it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that she was now no friend 
to French interests, and her influence 
and intrigues were therefore to be 
feared. The picture he draws of 
her society is a cruel contrast to 
the salons of the Hétel de Soissons 
of other days : 

La vie de la Comtesse de Soissons consiste 
a recevoir chez elle tous le gens qui veu- 
lent y venir depuis les cing heures du soir 
jusques 4 deux heure 8, aprés minuit. Elle 


sert une table de dix 4 douze couverts, dont 
cing ou six sont remplis par autant de 
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goinfres de profession qui y viennent tous 
les soirs sans y manquer, ne jouent ni ne 
parlent, et ne font que de remplir de viandes, 
n’ayant de nation au monde si sobre que 
lespagnole chez elle, ni si gourmande ail- 
leurs : c’est une expérience qu on fait tous les 
jours en ce pays-ci. Le reste de la compagnie 
est formé d’une vingtaine de petites gens 
qui vivent avee si peu de respect qu’ils y 
entrent leurs cheveux attachés derriére, sans 
gouille, leurs boucliers aux bras, leurs 
grandes épées et poignards. C'est, Sire, 
tout ce que se peut apporter de familiarité 
et d’air de mépris pour la maison d'une 
femme de qualité: aussi n’y paroit-il aucun 
grand seigneur, ou du moins fort rarement, 
. . Lest certain d’ailleurs, qu’avec I’ esprit 
qua Mme de Soissons elle pourroit péné- 
trer dans beaucoup de choses qu’on ne 
découvriroit pas de soi-méme, .. . 


He goes on to speak of long téte- 
a-téte interviews with the queen, 
then of the umbrage taken by 
Charles II., into whose brain had 
entered the idea that Madame de 
Soissons, once accused of magic, 
might have thrown over him and 
his consort a malignant spell by 
reason of which their union was 
still, and in spite of many prayers, 
a barren one. In the relation of 
the sad death of the queen by the 
ambassador, Madame de Soissons’ 
name does not appear; so whether 
she had quitted Madrid before or 
immediately after that event, we do 
not know. She resumed her life 
at Brussels, and identified herself 
with the interests of her illustrious 
son. If her heart was very bitter 
against the country to which she 
was never permitted to return, she 
lived to see it receive from him the 
severest humiliation. Her death 
took place in the autumn of 1708, 
just after he had won his laurels 
on the fields of Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet. She was a worthless 
woman, if judged by any moral 
standard, and her sole claim to be 
remembered consists in her having 
been the mother of a hero, though 
she possessed, it is true, much of 
the peculiar talent of her uncle, 
with all his ambition and unscru- 
pulousness. Whether it is that 
even clever and artful women 
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always lack the coolness and the 
long patience, as well as foresight, 
necessary to work out their combi- 
nations, she was a failure ; perhaps 
she would have said the fault lay 
in the stars, which she so often and 
fruitlessly consulted. 

Marie Mancini was a woman of 
another stamp, for in her, generous 
emotions and a certain exaltation 
of mind and intelligence, redeemed 
an otherwise faulty character. She 
came to France at fifteen, and spent 
one year at the court with her 
sister and the young king; a tall, 
awkward silent ‘girl then, her face 
was very sallow, her features ir- 
regular, almost expressionless. The 
next two years she passed under 
the care of the nuns at Chaillot. 
Here she studied with great appli- 
cation. She passionately loved the 
works of the poets of her own 
country, and had all a Roman’s 
natural taste and enthusiasm for 
the fine arts. History, politics, 
nothing could be indifferent to a 
restless intelligence like hers, 
eagerly seeking for knowledge. We 
have seen what was the incident 
which, on her return to court, first 
attracted Louis to the shy and 
retiring demoiselle whom he had 
hitherto overlooked. When he 
looked, he found that those two 
years had worked wonders, for she 
was no longer a raw unformed girl, 
but a graceful and accomplished 
woman, almost a beautiful one, and 
her empire over him soon became 
absolute. She loved him, and the 
task she set herself was to educate 
him, for Marie was too proud a 
woman to endure that the man she 
loved should make her blush, as 
poor Louis at twenty often did by 
his ignorant blunders. Up to this 
moment, whether from the policy 
of the cardinal or his own disincli- 
nation to learn, his mind was totally 
uncultivated. He had learnt to 
dance, but did not dream of any 
other kingly attainment. On coun- 
cil days he gave his bodily presence 


yawning piteously; it was impos- 
sible to be more passive or more in- 
different, consequently more abso- 
lutely the puppet of Mazarin. But 
when Marie spoke to him of glory, 
of the power he had over men, of 
the place he might gain for France 
among the nations; when she had 
taught him to read with her of 
what other kings and heroes had 
been and done in the world, she 
woke a new soul within him. That 
Louis XIV. did not sink altogether 
to the level of Louis XV., is per- 
haps owing to the love of Marie 
Mancini in the critical years of his 
youth,—the only ennobling female 
influence that ever approached him, 
for we are unable to consider the 
decorous bigotry and prudent 
hypocrisies of her who, in the even- 
ing of life, urged him to expiate 
his pleasant vices by the torture 
and persecution of his Huguenot 
subjects, in that light. That Marie 
should incite him to govern for 
himself was, however, no part of 
Cardinal Mazarin’s design. Her 
influence and her uncle’s became 
plainly antagonistic, and very soon 
the queen mother and her counsel- 
lor decided that projects for a royal 
marriage must be set on foot, and 
a negociation for the hand of the 
Princess Marguerite of Savoy was 
commenced. It was agreed that 
the two courts should meet at Lyons 
to discuss the alliance and permit 
the king to see his intended bride. 
The journey was undertaken near 
the end of November. Louis treated 
it as a party of pleasure, showed 
unwonted spirits and independence, 
rode most of the way on horseback, 
and Mdlle. Mancini rode constantly 
beside him. At first he expressed 
himself much pleased with the ap- 
pearance of Princess Marguerite, 
then he rapidly cooled, and finally, 
to the anger and mortification of 
the royal house of Savoy, declined 
the marriage, It was not wonder- 
ful, considering who was his com- 
panion ; what is inexplicable is, that 
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she should have been allowed to 
accompany him. The queen mother, 
however, had a still dearer wish for 
her son, and fate seemed likely to 
gratify it; for during the visit to 
Lyons she received a proposal from 
the Spanish court offering her niece 
Marie-Thérése to the young King 
of France. She saw the rejection 
of the Princess of Savoy with some- 
thing more than indifference under 
these circumstances; she even per- 
mitted herself to speak very slight- 
ingly of her and of her mother, and 
to say, ‘ qu’elle étoit fort aise d’étre 
défaite de ce monde-la;’ but for 
the moment she kept her hopes and 
designs secret, and while the court 
lingered on at Lyons till the end of 
January, there was nothing to dis- 
turb the felicity of Mdlle. Mancini 
and the king, who had become more 
inseparable than ever. The appear- 
ance of Don John of Austria in 
Paris, with proposals of peace and 
marriage from Spain, however, 
boded the separation of the lovers, 
and then it was that Louis found 
courage to speak openly to Cardinal 
Mazarin of his wish to marry his 
niece, and was met by a refusal. It 
is possible that, had Marie shown 
more pliability and more considera- 
tion for her powerful relative, he 
might have taken a different view 
of the king’s wishes, but with the 
confident rashness of youth, she 
had been foolish enough to make 
her uncle the object of her constant 
sarcasms. Believing herself so 
secure in the affection of her royal 
lover that she need fear no one, she 
had yet to verify the experience of 
him who said, ‘Put not your trust 
in princes,’ and to learn how inex- 
orable was the will she had defied. 
Mazarin, on the point of starting 
for the Pyrenees, to conclude the 
treaty with Spain which should 
secure peace to the nation and a 
royal bride for Louis XIV., gave 
orders that his niece should quit 
Paris and repair, under the chape- 
ronage of Madame de Venelle, to 
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Brouage, near St. Jean d’Angely. 
Louis, it is said, went on his knees 
before his mother and the cardinal 
in vain. When the moment of 
separation came, Marie uttered the 
famous words, ‘ Vous m’aimez, vous 
étes roi, et je pars,’ words generally 
supposed to express that, because 
he was a king and loved her, she 
was leaving him for his own sake 
toa worthier destiny. Perhaps she 
was capable of such proud and 
loving self-abnegation, though we 
might read them, too, as a last ap- 
peal: ‘ You love me, you are a king 
and I go; since you love me and 
are a king, why permit it?’ for 
when she saw that the king had no 
answer but tears, she passionately 
exclaimed, ‘Ah! je suis abandonnée.’ 
Absorbed as he was in negotiation, 
Mazarin did not fail to learn that, 
though separated, the king and 
Marie were carrying on a constant 
correspondence, and to the former 
he addressed the most vehement 
remonstrances on the folly of his 
conduct. There is one letter of 
more than ten pages, in which he 
draws a most unfavourable picture 
of his niece’s real character, and 
protests that if there is anything in 
the world capable of killing him 
with vexation, it would be that one 
of his blood should do France and 
the king such an injury, by per- 
suading him to an unworthy mar- 
riage. The tone of the whole letter 
is as haughty as if it came froma 
Richelieu, and it succeeded in its 
object. The marriage treaty for 
the infanta too advanced, and Marie 
saw that the moment for her to re- 
tire was come. She said she would 
correspond no more with her waver- 
ing lover, and this resolution drew 
from her uncle an approving letter 
to Madame de Venelle, in which he 
desired his niece to feel confidence 
in his affection for her, and in his 
intention to establish her well in 
marriage, and recommended the 
perusal of Seneca to console her 
under her present disappointment. 
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When next year he accepted for 
her the proposals of the Constable 
Colonna, the greatest of Roman 
nobles, neither this alliance, nor, we 
fear, the study of Seneca, afforded 
any balm to a proud and wounded 
spirit; especially when the king, by 
acquiescing in the cardinal’s pro- 
ject, condemned her to honourable 
banishment. So violent was her 
grief, that it was almost thought 
she would die on her journey to 
Italy. The memoirs which relate 
her subsequent career are mostly 
spurious ; but here and there in con- 
temporary writings we meet with 
passing notices of romantic inci- 
dents enough—jealousies, flights, 
threatened incarceration in convents, 
then she sinks into obscurity. That 
her marriage was unhappy goes, as 
the French say, without saying. 
Madame de Grignan writes of her 
landing in Provence, when with the 
Duchesse de Mazarin she fled from 
Rome, embarking at Civita Vecchia 
in an open boat dressed in man’s 
attire, carrying ‘ peu de linge mais 
force pierreries.’ They were ar- 
rested at Aix on suspicion, then re- 
leased by the king’s orders. Hor- 
tense took refuge in Savoy ; Marie 
approached Paris and wrote suppli- 
cating letters to Louis and to Col- 
bert, entreating to be allowed to 
remain in France; the constable 
wrote peremptory ones insisting on 
his wife being restored to him. She, 
forbidden by the king to come 
within fifty leagues, and fearing 
some cruel Italian vengeance from 
her angry husband, wandered to 
Savoy, thence to Spain. She was 
forty years old now. Madame de 
Villars speaks of her with admira- 
tion and pity. Those who had 
known her in France at twenty, 
found her now not less but more 
beautiful. ‘Elle est toujours dans 
son couvent, dont elle s’ennuie fort,’ 
says Madame de Villars. ‘ C’est 
vraiment un caractére original qu’on 
ne peut assez admirer quand on le 
voit de prés comme je le vois. C’est 
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la meilleure femme du monde, a cela 
prés qu’il n’est pas au pouvoir 
humain de lui faire prendre les 
meilleurs partis ni de résister 4 tout 
ce qui lui passe dans la fantaisie. 
Si je n’avois pas autant compiti a 
son malheur, je n’aurois pu assez 
me divertir a l’entendre parler 
comme elle fait. Elle ade l’esprit.’ 
A portrait evidently drawn from 
the life, and that only too well ex- 
plains the fate of the original. She 
survived her husband, and conse- 
quently, after nearly all the con- 
vents in Spain had in turn been 
her prison, she must have regained 
her liberty; but this woman, who 
was once so near a throne, has left 
absolutely no trace of her later 
days, nor of how nor when she 
finally made her exit from the 
troubled stage of life. 

Our space will now only allow us 
a short notice of the two remaining 
Mancini ladies—Hortense Duchesse 
de Mazarin, and Marianne Duchesse 
de Bouillon. 


Hortense eut du ciel en partage 
La grace, la beauté, l’esprit. 


So sings La Fontaine of the car- 
dinal’s favourite niece, the heiress 
of his millions, whom, after twice 
refusing for her Charles IT. of Eng- 
land, the heir of Portugal, and the 
Duke of Savoy, he bestowed with 
all the millions and his name on 
Armand de la Porte, Marquis de la 
Meilleraye, then young, handsome, 
well spoken of, a favourite with the 
king, grand master of the artillery, 
and governor of more than one pro- 
vince. Fortune’s richest gifts were 
showered upon him, but some fatal 
germ of insanity there must have 
been lurking in his temperament 
which, under the influence of con- 
jugal jealousy and religious fer- 
vour, changed him before long into 
an Orgon and a Bluebeard, a seer 
of visions, only not mad enough to 
be sequestered, because the king 
found his inexhaustible purse too 
convenient to borrow from. He 
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was the most ridiculous, and at the 
same time tyrannical, of husbands ; 
and if Hortense was no blameless 
wife, her contemporary, the witty 
marquise whom we have so often 
quoted, was not inclined to be very 
severe on her, for she says, ‘ Les 
régles ordinaires n’étoient pas faites 
pour elle, et sa justification étoit 
écrite sur la figure de M. de Maza- 
rin.’ She has left to the world 
another and more elaborate one in 
her own memoirs, compiled under 
her direction, if not absolutely 
from her dictation, by the Abbé St. 
Réal; while in St. Evremond, the 
friend and constant companion of 
her later years, she possesses an 
ardent admirer and apologist. The 
eccentricities of M. de Mazarin were 
soon matter of public notoriety ; 
the mutilation of his statues as an 
offering to decency, his refusal to 
allow his people to interfere with 
the will of God by trying to extin- 
guish the fire that had broken out 
in his palace, his method of drawing 
lots for his servants, celebrated by 
Voltaire : 

Le sort, d'un postillon faisoit un secrétaire ; 
Son cocher étonné devint homme d’affaire ; 

Un docteur hibernois, son trés-digne au- 

monier, 

Rendit grace au destin qui le fit cuisinier. 

Notorious, too, were the persecutions 
and the scenes of jealous rage which 
often sent Hortense weeping and 
dishevelled to seek protection from 
her brother, till at last, when he 
had taken her diamonds, she felt 
that the limit of wifely endurance 
was reached, and she left him, re- 
fusing to return. M. de Mazarin, 
whom Louis never seems to have 
been willing to affront, obtained an 
order to shut his duchess up in the 
convent of the Filles de Sainte- 
Marie, where she found a com- 
panion in misfortune of very simi- 
lar disposition in Madame de Cour- 
celles. These two giddy offenders 
relieved their ennwi by playing such 
pranks on the nuns that they 
begged the king to have the peni- 
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tents removed ; and La Chelles, of 
which M. de Mazarin’s aunt was 
abbess, next received them. The 
abbess, however, became the par- 
tisan of her niece, and refused ad- 
mittance to the husband when he 
came to claim her. Foreseeing that 
the suit which he had commenced 
against her was likely to be decided 
in his favour, and perfectly resolved 
never again to endure the yoke, 
Hortense, with the consent of her 
brother and the assistance of the 
Chevalier de Rohan, fled to Italy to 
the protection of the Colonnas. We 
have seen her romantic adventure 
in Provence with her sister; but 
the danger of arrest was too great 
for her to remain on French terri- 
tory, so she sought refuge at the 
court of Charles Emmanuel, duke 
of Savoy, who had formerly been a 
pretender to her hand. Her beanty 
and the favour she found in his 
eyes caused terrible jealousy to his 
duchess, though St. Evremond de- 
scribes the three years she spent 
there as passed in retirement and 
study. At the end of that time her 
admirer died, and Turin, with his 
widow as sovereign, was no longer 
a pleasant residence; so she turned 
her thoughts towards England, 
where she possessed an old lover 
in Charles II. and a cousin in Mary 
of Modena, Duchess of York. Her 
arrival at Whitehall made a great 
sensation, and the star of ‘la belle 
Quérouailes’ paled before her; but 
if Charles was inconstant, the ca- 
prices of Hortense were not less so, 
and by exhibiting a weakness for 
the Prince of Monaco she soon lost 
her ascendancy over the monarch, 
who, however, treated her gene- 
rously by allowing her apartments 
in St. James’s, and, in return for aid 
formerly received from the cardinal, 
giving her a pension. The pension 
was very insufficient for her needs, 
since, as St. Evremond says in his 
éloge of her, ‘sa mauvaise fortune 
l’a réduite 4 n’avoir rien, et, magni- 
fique sans biens, elle a vécu plus 
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honorablement que les plus opulents 
ne scavoient faire ;’ that is, with a 
noble disregard of debt. Gaming, 
too, was a passion that increased 
with years. Up to the time of the 
Revolution, her society was really 
a brilliant one ; wits, men of letters, 
as well as courtiers both French 
and English, surrounded her. St. 
Evremond basked in her smiles, 
while he ate luxurious dinners at 
her table; and he has left descrip- 
tions of her charms at fifty that 
sound almost fabulous. The events 
which drove James II. and his 
consort into exile were a sad blow 
to Madame de Mazarin, for Wil- 
liam of Orange was not likely to 
prove friendly ; her pension ceased, 
and her debts were so great that it 
was impossible for her to leave 
England. Her husband replied to 
the representations made to him of 
her destitute condition, while he 
was piously squandering her for- 
tune, that there was no necessity 
for her to pay creditors who were 
heretics; she had only to be de- 
clared bankrupt, and then return 
to the conjugal happiness which he 
still offered her. Hard pressed as 
she was, her answer was always the 
old war cry of the Fronde, ‘ Point 
de Mazarin !’ 

She died at Chelsea in 1699, and 
M. de Mazarin went to law with 
her creditors to recover her body. 
So it was her strange fate to fall in 
death into the hands of the man 
whose pursuit she had defied and 
eluded for more than thirty years. 

It may be said with truth that 
his connection with the family of 
the great cardinal cost Louis XIV. 
an infinity of trouble and vexation 
both at home and abroad. The 
youngest of them, Marianne, Du- 
chesse de Bouillon, a very proud 
great lady, was only an offender in 
a minor degree, and her offence was 
receiving and encouraging in her 
salon poets (it must be admitted of 
the second order) who conspired 
against the court poets. Marianne 
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was beautiful and witty, and of a 
very independent spirit; no favourite 
with the king, before whom she 
used to arrive (says St. Simon) 
holding her head bigh and talking 
so loud that you heard her voice 
two rooms off. Her audacity and 
her perfect good understanding with 
her husband, who himself conducted 
her before the judges when she was 
examined on the trial of La Voisin, 
as to whether she had not sought 
for spells or poison to murder him, 
carried her triumphantly through 
so odious an ordeal. To La Rey- 
nie’s interrogatory if she had ever 
seen the devil, she answered, ‘I see 
him now; he is old, ugly, and dis- 
guised as a Conseiller d’Etat.’ On 
rising to leave, she said aloud, with 
a charming air of naiveté, ‘ Really, 
I never could have believed that 
wise men could ask so many silly 
questions.” Her friends gave her a 
perfect ovation. She had her share 
of courtly disgrace, consequent on 
these and other adventures, but 
bore it lightly. Here is St. Simon’s 
account of her on her death in 
1714: 


Elle étoit la reine de Paris et de tous les 
lieux ot elle avoit été exilée. Mari, enfants, 
tous les Bouillons, le prince de Conti, le duc 
de Bourbon qui ne bougeoient de chez 
elle, tous étoient plus petits devant elle 
que Therbe. Elle n’alloit chez personne 
qu’aux occasions, et elle y conservoit un air 
de supériorité sur tout le monde, qu'elle 
savoit mesurer et assaisonner avec beaucoup 
de politesse selon les rangs. Sa maison 
étoit ouverte dés le matin; c’étoit grande 
table matin et soir, grand jeu, et toutes les 
sortes 4 la fois. Elle savoit, parloit bien, 
disputoit volontiers. L’esprit et la beauté 
la soutinrent et le monde s’accoutuma 4 en 
étre dominé. 


Madame de Bouillon had several 
sons, who all embraced the profes- 
sion of arms; and the eldest, the 
Prince de Turenne, would have 
been celebrated, were not the me- 
mory of his smaller achievements 
unfortunately merged in that of the 
illustrious soldier whose name he 


bore. But the line died out. M. 
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Amédée Renée,' from whose enter- 
taining pages we have gathered 
many of ‘the facts related above, 
remarks how little good fortune the 
blood of the cardinal brought to the 
noble houses that sought his alliance 
and his treasures. After the second, 
or at most the third generation, his 
descendants ceased to carry on the 
race of the Stuarts, the Estes, the 
Vendémes, the Contis, the Bonil- 
lons, or the Soissons; and while 
the sensitive consciences of some of 
his heirs caused them to rid them- 
selves of his ill-gotten wealth, the 
extravagance of others dissipated it 
with such rapidity that in less than 
half a century after his death the 
name and the vast fortune of Giulio 
Mazarino had alike passed away. 
His palace, the great block of build- 


1 Les Niéces de Mazarin, par Amédée Renée. 
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ing between the Rue Richelieu and 
the Rue Vivienne, abutting on the 
Rue Neuve des Petit Champs, te. 
nanted in succession by the Nevers, 
the notorious John Law, the India 
Company, and the Bourse, received 
the royal library of Louis XV. and 
the collection of medals and antiques 
from Versailles, and is now known 
as ‘ La Bibliothéque Royale.’ One 
monument, however, bearing his 
name he has left to men of letters 
in the library collected by himself 
with such care and pains. The 
Bibliothéque Mazarine, consisting 
of a hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes and many precious manu- 
scripts, is lodged in the Collége des 
Quatre Nations, which he founded, 
and which is now the Institute of 
France. 


Paris, 1858. 
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POETICAL THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGICAL ‘POETRY. 


ILTON’S Paradise Lost was 
once disparaged, in the hear- 

ing of the writer, and its claim to 
pre-eminence among its author’s 
works disputed in favour of his 
earlier and brighter production, 
Comus, on the ground that the 
great epic poem was ‘tainted with 
theology.” To the Puritan bard 
himself, in his latter days, at least, 
the charge of having made his most 
important work subservient to the 
expression of what he believed to 
be religious truth, would have ap- 
peared as the most honourable 
praise that he could have received ; 
nor have there been wanting thou- 
sands since his day who have read 
the poem, as a scheme of divine 
cosmogony, with a reverence second 
only to that with which they have 
regarded the opening chapters of 
the book of Genesis. Yet, whoever 
will consider, on the one hand, how 
universally that poetry which has 
proved highest and most enduring— 
that which has withstood the wear 
of Time, and received the suffrages 
of generation after generation of 
thinking and feeling minds—has 
been also that which has appealed 
most forcibly and directly to those 
deeper thoughts and desires which 
form the permanent basis of human 
character, reappearing perpetually 
in defiance of the varying influences 
of climate or of changing civilisa- 
tion and polity (insomuch that it 
has become proverbial that a great 
poet is ‘not for an age, but for all 
time’): and, on the other hand, 
how much that is necessarily fleet- 
ing, or bound up with the peculiar 
circumstances of this or that period 
or country, is implied in the term 
‘theology,’ as ordinarily used and 
understood : whoever will consider 
this must surely perceive that 
such a charge against a poet is no 
idle one; that he who has per- 
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mitted his verse to become the 
vehicle for the religious dogmas of 
his sect, or of his own time, has in 
effect rendered his broad-winged 
Pegasus but a beast of burden, and 
is carrying with him a load which, 
sooner or later, will assuredly drag 
him down from the lofty regions he 
aspires after, till 


On the Aleian field he fall, 
Erroneous there to wander, and forlorn. 


And how, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? For it is surely of the 
very nature and essence of true 
poetry, dealing as it does not with 
the succession of ideas in logical 
sequence, but with their association 
(often involuntary and apparently 
unaccountable) through that min- 
gled influence of feeling and remi- 
niscence which we call Imagination, 
that it abhors definitions; that it is 
perpetually striving after a glory 
dimly seen and indefinable—an in- 
finite beauty of which all things 
in visible nature are but weak 
and shadowy symbols. Hence the 
poet is indeed the truest metaphy- 
sician: he, above all others, looks 
through and beyond the gvoxa to 
the pera gvoxa: he sees, amid 
a universe of vanishing forms— 
whether it be in the rising or set- 
ting sun, in the ‘long grey fields’ 
or ‘in waters on a starry night,’ in 
the ‘lazy-pacing clouds,’ or the un- 
broken, unfathomable sky, in the 
wild heath-clad hills, or the plains 
of barren sea fringed with the 
curve of sounding breakers, in a 
flower, a breeze, the hum of an 
insect just breaking the stillness of 
@ summer noon—in all these he 
sees and feels something beyond of 
which they speak; that to which 
his whole Being responds, yet which 
he cannot define, which, indeed, 
grows more indefinable the more 
keenly it is felt: 

UU 
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He can watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-refiected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 
Yet from these create he can . 
Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality.’ 


And as these subtle affinities are 
not traceable but by a mind refined 
and cultivated to a high degree,— 
since in the life of nations as. of 
individuals little more than the 
outward and visible beauty of na- 
ture is at an early period discerned 
(if indeed it may be rightly said to 
be discerned at all), and each further 
insight into her secret harmonies is 
the result of and attendant upon 
the advance into a higher grade of 
intellectual feeling ; so it inevitably 
comes to pass that a genuine poet 
is always in advance of the reigning 
thoughts and perceptions of the 
majority in his day; his very office 
and privilege being indeed to 
awaken broader sympathies and 
create deeper longings than hereto- 
fore, his very claim to the title of 
poet resting on his ability to lead 
to new and unexplored regions of 
the imagination, to throw open yet 
wider the passes, and to scale yet 
farther the heights whence— 


Gleams that untravelled world, whose mar- 
gin fades 
For ever and for ever as we move. 


And how strangely contrasted with 
this is the office and self-imposed 
duty of the theologian, as ordi- 
narily understood. His whole aim 
and object is not to lead through 
the finite and visible to the percep- 
tion of the infinite and invisible, 
but to reduce the latter, as it were, 
to terms of the former; to bring 
the spiritual and incomprehensible 
into a visible and tangible shape. 
So far is he from abhorring defini- 
tions, that he can scarcely have 


1 Shelley. 
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sufficient of them; and, not content 
with defining the indefinable and 
explaining the inexplicable to his 
own satisfaction, he demands also 
that his explanations should be ac. 
cepted as satisfactory by every one 
else, and is prepared to make mar. 
tyrs, either at the stake or at the 
printing-press, of all who should 
presume to prefer their definitions 
to his own.” Instead of looking 
through the physical to the meta- 
physical, and reaching outward 
from visible to spiritual beauty, he 
is for reasoning inwards from the 
bounding circle of his own precon- 
ceived opinions, and will admit 
nature into his scheme only so far 
as she can be made to furnish orna. 
ments or arbitrarily selected illus. 
trations thereto. And as every 
man who is born into this world is 
influenced and fettered by the re- 
ceived opinions and creeds in which 
he is brought up, to such an ex- 
tent that only the most ardent and 
onward-looking souls can make head 
against the current, we should ex- 
pect to find what a glance at theo- 
logical history shows to be the case, 
that the heads of the various schools 
of theological thought of which we 
have any historical record, were 
not in fact the heralds and pioneers 
alone in a new path, but acted 
rather as the mouthpiece for opi- 
nions already largely but vaguely 
adopted, which they had the saga- 
city to lay hold of and crystallise 
into a definite system with a recog- 
nisable title; and that while the 
poet, looking always beyond his 
own day, is the leader into new 
fields of thought and the inaugu- 
rator of a new intellectual era, the 
theologian, on the other hand, has 
a tendency always to look back to 
the precedent of former opinions, 
and, appearing at the close of an 


2 As Hallam has sarcastically observed, the admission by theologians of all periods, 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery unfathomable by man, has in no wise 
deterred each of them from framing his own particular dogma with regard to it, and 
anathematising all who should differ from him. 
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era of excitement, reduces to a sta- 
tionary position and a fixed form 
ideas which have for some time 
previously been moving over and 
agitating the face of society. And 
it should especially be noted that 
while the productions of a great 
poet, appealing to the eternal prin- 
ciples of human nature, and tied 
down to no definite system of 
opinions, have an almost unlimited 
expansive: power, insomuch that 
their full truth and beauty seems 
to grow more and more perceptible 
with the deepening experience of 
succeeding generations; the dog- 
matic system of the most subtle 
theologian, on the contrary, being 
in fact nothing more than the defi- 
nite and concentrated expression of 
the dominant religious opinions of 
his own day, contains within itself 
the seeds of decay, and must in- 
fallibly be left behind, as a clog and 
an incumbrance, so soon as the in- 
tellectual advancement of mankind 
demands a corresponding expansion 
of the forms of religious belief.' 
As a single instance, contrast for a 
moment the history and influence 
upon mankind of the greatest Eng- 
lish poet with that of the great 
German reformer, considered as a 
theologian, It is conceded on all 
hands, as a trite truism, that there 
must eventually have been a Refor- 
mation without Luther; that he 
blew into a flame the questionings 
and discontents which had smoul- 
dered for a long time previously. 
But, admitting all the value of his 
work for his own time (and it can 
perhaps scarcely be overrated), and 
honouring the true heroism of his 
noble stand at the Diet of Worms, 
the memory of which should never 
die, what is his influence or authority 
on the detailed opinions of the pre- 
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sent century? Even well educated 
persons are scarcely acquainted with 
the names of his principal works; 
his commentaries are no authority 
to the modern biblical student; his 
De Servo Arbitrio, which he declared 
was the only one of his writings to 
which he recurred with satisfaction, 
is almost unknown, and contains 
opinions which would now, if read, 
be repudiated by the narrowest of 
modern divines; and even that 
class of religionists in England who 
make most of his memory, and con- 
tinually refer to him as the cham- 
pion of our Protestant cause, are 
ignorant of his real opinions on 
many subjects, and if they were 
better informed would, in many 
cases, renounce all connection with 
him. And how strange, compared 
with this, is the fate of him who in 
his lifetime was known as ‘Mr. 
Shakespeare of the Globe Theatre,’ 
a second-rate actor and author of 
some successful plays, spending his 
evenings in taverns with other ‘poor 
players,’ vagabonds by law; little 
known in his own country, quite 
unknown out of it; after his death 
very gradually recognised as a 
writer with something great in 
him, though inferior in finish to 
Beaumont and Fletcher; till by 
degrees the conviction of what he 
really was slowly dawned upon the 
world, and it was perceived that 
there was scarcely any hue of emo- 
tion in the human mind but what was 
reflected in his illuminated page,— 
that not only were there treasures 
of wisdom and wit therein appli- 
cable to almost all contingencies of 
human life, but that— 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness that impairs, all griefs that 
bow, 

Find their sole voice in that victorious brow.” 


‘It is true that at certain periods an inclination has been shown to return voluntarily 
to the ‘old cast clouts and rotten rags’ of systems formerly discarded as worn out; as we 
have seen recently in the ritualistic movement, and in other singular developments of 
ecclesiastical polity. But these are temporary movements—periods of renewed enthusiasm 


for ideas once reverenced, but which can never permanently regain their sway. 
* Matthew Arnold. 
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‘Thus, while poetry is possessed emi- 
nently by the spirit of onward move- 
ment; while it is its glory to be 
continually tending towards the in- 
finitely perfect and beautiful, which 
yet it can never hope entirely to 
comprehend; while it avoids all 
fixity of expression and speaks to 
us in that broad and universal meta- 
phor which can be expanded so as 
to cover and include under its 
wings the thoughts and aspirations 
of future and more enlightened 
generations: dogmatic theology, on 
the contrary, is constantly busied in 
setting bounds to future mental 
progress, constantly asserting a 
‘final haven of perfection beyond 
which we neither can nor ought to 
aspire, and congealing the opinions 
of its own day into a hard and 
restraining barrier, within which 
for the future the course of human 
knowledge and feeling is to be, and 
is in fact, bound; until the surging 
current beneath grows too strong 
to be longer kept down, and sud- 
denly, at the call of some energetic 
leader, the barriers are burst and 
the standard advanced to a new 
position, only, however, to mark 
the era of a new precedent; to 
become the rallying-point for the 
fresh enunciation of the oft-repeated 
but barren and impotent decree, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
further.’ 

Between two forces working in 
such opposite directions, and for 
such different ends, what harmony 
can there be? And when the one 
puts on the livery of the other, and 
would fain persuade us that they 
are fellow-labourers, how singular 
are the anomalies, how shallow the 
platitudes, which result. Not the 
least so when in the hands of a 
really gifted poet the union of the 
two is attempted, and when, in 
curious accordance with the parable 
that a new piece cannot be sewn on 
to an old garment, we see the patch- 
work gradually separating with the 
Japse of time—the poetry growing 
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and flourishing ; the theology hang. 
ing upon it as a dead weight of 
decaying material, salt that has lost 
his savour. Not to cite minor exam. 
ples, it must be admitted that our 
great English epic poem furnishes 
a notable instance of this kind of 
incongruity. Milton set out with 
the determination to make his poetic 
genius the handmaid of his theo. 
logy ; and announced, in lines peal. 
ing with sound and energy, his 
‘ great argument,’ to 
Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


To this end the medisval cosmo. 
gony was carefully rearrayed, and 
made to serve as the groundwork 
or stage for the action of the poem; 
the personal characters of the Good 
and Evil principle (the Ormuzd and 
Ahriman of the old Persian theo. 
logy) were described and con- 
trasted; the lurid hell and the 
blazing and flashing heaven, ‘ dark 
with excessive bright,’ of the early 
Christians, with the accessories of 
harps and amaranth crowns, were 
not forgotten; the happy garden 
and the serpent tempter played 
their part ; and the dogmas of Jus- 
tification and Free Will found their 
astonished place in poetry ; and all 
this not as mere arbitrary adorn- 
ment, but as things to be most cer- 
tainly received and believed. But 
what thinking man would now 
accept Milton’s theology, or admit 
that he had ‘justified the ways’ of 
such a Deity as he represents ? We 
still indeed are under the sway of 
the magician; we still feel the 
chilling of the blood as we are 
borne past ‘ fierce Phlegethon’ and 
Cocytus to where— 

Far off from these a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her watery labyrinth ; 


our spirits still respond to the noble 
apostrophe, ‘ Hail! holy Light ! 
which ushers us into ‘an ampler 
ether, a diviner air;’ and we cal 
yet gaze with delight at the stately 
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beauty of the landscape of Eden ; 
these and many other passages of 
‘immortal verse’ still gladden us, 
appealing, as they do, to our sym- 
pathy with the grand, the beautiful, 
the mysterious ; but the long setting 
forth of the means of grace and 
justification, the material heaven 
with its luscious banquets, the me- 
chanical six days’ creation, the war 
in heaven, with its undignified inci- 
dents, and the attribution to the 
Deity of the feeling and language 
of vulgar human passion ; all these, 
once believed to be among the most 
serious and sacred parts of the 
poem, are falling fast into the Limbo 
appointed for such things, or hold 
a precarious claim on our attention 
only on account of the majestic 
lines to be found here and there 
amongst them—fossils imbedded in 
this 

Dust of systems and of creeds: 
and it is with a feeling of relief 
that we turn to a poem like Comus, 
where all the illustration and ima- 
gery is kept within the just limits 
of poetic fiction ; where nothing is 
exacted from us as matter of faith 
save the eternal triumph of Good 
over Evil, and where the only direct 
appeal to our religious or moral 
feelings comes to us now, as when 
it was first written, with a fresh- 
ness and energy sufficient to sweep 
away before it a whole army of 
dogmatisers and creed-makers— 

Mortals who would follow me, 

Love Virtue, she alone is free, 

She can teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime; 

Or if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


Nor is the contrast less marked 
if, turning from the works of one 
conspicuous poet, we glance at the 
general character of the ‘ sacred’ 
and ‘secular’ poetry of England ; 
a comparison which has been rather 
forced upon us of late by the pub- 
lication, in the same series and in 
close succession, of two small books, 
the Golden Treasury of Songs and 
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Lyrics, and the Book of Praise. We 
confess that before the appearance 
of the former delightful little. 
volume, giving us in a compact 
form the masterpieces of the salient 
names in the roll of our lyric poets, 
we had scarcely formed an adequate 
idea of the richness of our litera- 
ture in this particular branch of 
poetry. Comparatively limited as 
the selection is, what a wide range 
of feeling, what a varied command 
of the many-sounding tones of 
lyrical expression, surprise as we 
turn those pages. As in Prospero’s 
island, we seem to wander amid 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight 

and hurt not. 

We contrast the stately, though. 
sometimes rugged, strength of 
Milton’s sonnet with the wilder and 
more romantic notes of Shake- 
speare; we have the concrete view 
of external nature displayed in the 
sober yet full and deep painting of- 
Collins and Gray, and in the richer 
colours of Byron and Keats; and 
its abstract or metaphysical aspect: 
in Shelley and Wordsworth, who. 
seem to become a part of all which: 
they behold, and to whom the 
whole wide landscape of nature is 
but the reflex of still wider feelings :. 
and we trace, in a somewhat simi- 
lar sequence, the phases of the 
poetry of Love, from the matter-of- 
fact devotion to physical beauty in 
the sweet quaint early pastoral 
ballads, to the manly yet tender 
and chivalrous feeling which shines 
with steady light in the Elizabethan 
bards, till we arrive at the period 
when, in such verses as Shelley’s 
‘Love’s Philosophy,’ the master 
passion has included all nature 
within its embrace, and all thoughts, 
all passions, all delights, are become 
in very deed ‘ but ministers of love ;’ 
and all these feelings tuned to such 
varied music that there is scarcely 
any charm of metrical rhythm but 
may find its representation in this 
entrancing collection; nor could 
any man, whose mind and heart, 
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were ever so little tuned to such 
things, wander through this gallery 
of art without finding not only his 
ear and taste refined thereby, but 
his moral aspirations (considered 
as distinct from mere opinions) 
strengthened and refreshed withal, 
and his whole nature braced up 
and rendered more ready, as Mill 
has remarked, for ‘anything that 
comes before it in the shape of 
duty.’ And now let the reader, 
with his mind steeped in these 
fresh and beautiful thoughts, turn 
from this unpretending little volume 
to the second of the same series, 
wherein a well-read and laborious 
editor has collected together so 
much as seemed to him worth pre- 
serving of what is called the sacred 
poetry of England; those lyrical 
writings which have been called 
forth by, and dedicated to the ex- 
pression of, the feelings of the lead- 
ing religious sections of our country 
for two centuries back. The volume 
bears the title of the Book of Praise ; 
in it then we shall doubtless find, 
crystallised into immortal verse, 
the thoughts of our greatest poets 
on that most stirring and sublime 
of all subjects, the contemplation of 
Infinite Goodness—the return of the 
human soul towards the fountain of 
its being. But what catalogue of 
names is this? Shakespeare we 
know, and Wordsworth we know ; 
but who are these? All those 
names with which we are used to 
associate poetical greatness are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Here is 
a region where Chaucer and Spen- 
ser are unknown; where not only 
Byron and Shelley, but Gray, Col- 
lins, and Tennyson have received 
notice to quit. We meet, indeed, 
once the name of Herbert, through 
whose perpetual conceits and quaint- 
nesses there shines the quiet light 
of a manly yet gentle spirit; we 
welcome Heber, who is seldom com- 
monplace or weak, and whose unfi- 
nished works indicate what he might 
have done had he been able to give 
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more of his mind to poetry; we 
admit Cowper to a somewhat pre. 
carious tenure among the bards; 
and we cannot refuse our testimony 
to the polished verse and natural 
command of epithet displayed in the 
earnest though melancholy effusions 
of John Keble, of whom more anon, 
But what is this crowd of meaner 
names? Who are these who are to 
discourse to us on the mysteries ? 
What have Toplady, Williams, 
Mant, Edmeston, Newton, Gurney, 
and their compeers to give us on 
these great subjects, better than we 
can conceive and feel and express 
for ourselves? What is their claim 
to be poets? But it may be that 
we speak out of our ignorance, that 
these artists, though unknown with- 
out the sanctuary, have done great 
things within it; have covered the 
altar with fine gold and the walls 
with precious stones, not seen of 
the profane who stand without. 
Let us enter then, not without due 
reverence, this temple where art is 
dedicated to the service of religion. 
The simple grandeur of Heber’s 
hymn, ‘ Holy, holy !’ which we meet 
with at the entrance, augurs well, 
though much of its effect is due to 
the train of association connected 
with the opening words, But in the 
second hymn, on the same subject, 
the commonplace verses of Mant 
are a sad and sudden descent from 
the dignified style of Heber; and 
as we proceed through the book, 
while we light on scarcely anything 
equal to the opening poem, what 
depths of bathos yawn before us! 
Where is their God? the heathen cry, 

And bow to senseless wood and stone; 
Our God we tell them fills the sky, 

And calls ten thousand worlds his own. 

This is from a paraphrase of the 
115th Psalm, by an author whose 
name is appended to some of the 
best hymns in the book, and who 
enjoys great reputation as a hymn 
writer. ‘Bless thee, David, thou 
art translated’! Or take this from 
Isaac Watts, the best of the hymn- 
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ists of the last century, of whom 
Dr. Johnson said, with a sort of left- 
handed compliment, ‘that he had 
done best what no one had done 
well,’ i. e. sacred poetry : 
I sing the goodness of the Lord, 
Who filled the earth with food ; 
He formed the creatures with his word, 
And then pronounced them good. 


This is business-like, certainly ; 
but will those whose minds have 
been penetrated by that wonderful 
view of the slow majestic unfolding 
of the universe, which the splendid 
generalisations of modern science 
have revealed to us, care to express 
their awe and wonder in such 
childish matter-of-fact lines? Yet 
it is thus that we are invited to 
contemplate ‘God the Creator.’ 
Of course there is much that is 
better than this in the book, but 
even the best scarcely rises above 
mediocrity. Such a verse as this 
even (from a hymn on the Nativity) 
is an oasis in the desert : 

Art thou, O wondrous sight, 
Of lights the very Light, 
Who holdest in thine hand 
The sky and sea and land, 


Who than the glorious heavens art more 
exceeding bright ? 


A very pleasing little poem too is 
that by G. H. Sears, 


It came upon the midnight air, 
That wondrous song of old— 


embodying in simple language the 
true meaning and feeling of that 
sweet legend of the angels of the 
Nativity, which shadows forth a 
truth that is for all time, however 
various the forms of expression in 
which it is clothed, from the Oriental 
garb of avision of visible mes- 
sengers from a higher sphere, down 
to the firmly expressed conviction 
of the modern poet— 
that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


The well known hymn of Lyte, 
‘Abide with me,’ gives in.some of 
its verses a true and touching ex- 
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pression to that melancholy feeling 
of indefinite longing which sprung 
up with medieval Christianity, and 
which, unhealthy though it be, 
gives some of the richest colouring 
to modern religious life. All the 
hymns of Heber shine conspicuous 
in this collection, and are in fact 
too good for their company; what 
would be classed as mediocre in the 
great world of poetry, here taking 
rank as facile princeps. These are 
the salient points of the collection, 
but amid what a deluge of common- 
places they float those only can be 
fully aware who searched, like our- 
selves, through the book in the hope 
of meeting with that which would 
stir and upraise them, and have 
found ‘no rest for the sole of the 
foot,’ but rather within the lowest 
deep a lower deep; for though the 
very worst of Newton’s and Wes- 
ley’s hymns have not found en- 
trance, we meet with such verses as 
these, gravely offered as a fit ex- 
pression of acquiescence in Al- 
mighty will; e.g. from a hymn of 
Wesley’s commencing ‘Oh for a 
heart to praise my God ’— 


A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love divine; 

Perfect and right and pure and good, 
A copy, Lord, of Thine. 


Or Toplady— 


Lord, I feel a carnal mind 
That hangs about me still, 
Vainly though I strive to bind 
My own rebellious will ; 
Is not haughtiness of heart 
The gulf between my God and me ? 


Or Bathurst (1831 !)— 


Yes, thou wilt speedily appear, 

The smitten earth already reels ; 
And not far off we seem to hear 

The thunder of thy chariot wheels. 


Or Watts— 


Thence he arose ascending high, 
And showed our feet the way; 

Up to the Lord our flesh shall fly 
At the great rising day. 


We might multiply instances of 
such commonplace and prosaic 
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writing, applied to what the writers 
would require us to accept as the 
most important and overwhelming 
of subjects; but enough has been 
quoted to indicate in what trammels 
the theological muse is content to 
move, and what hopeless doggrel 
has been and is accepted as religious 
poetry with those to whom ‘reli- 
gion’ is only another name for 
speculative dogmatism, and with 
whom ‘soundness’ of theological 
views will atone for any amount of 
dulness and insipidity. 

Not, however, that we would 
represent the poet as necessarily 
bound to appear indifferent to, and 
ignore entirely in his verse, the 
theories and creeds, theological or 
philosophical, which are stirring 
the men of his own day, however 
transient and partial we may deem 
them. On the contrary, it some- 
times happens that the poet—-taking 
a wider and less prejudiced view of 
the things contended for, and of 
their real relation to the well-being 
of mankind, than can be expected 
of those who have been brought up 
to look only at one side of the 
question, and to see everything 
through the highly coloured me- 
dium of their own habits of thought 
and feeling—may ‘reach the law 
within the law,’ and without re- 
nouncing his special office, may yet 
be the means of throwing a far 
clearer light upon a vexed question 
of theology than all the colleges 
and schools can do, and may go 
down to the root and reality of a 
matter, when those who profess 
specially to be in the place of 
teachers have been merely playing 
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on the surface, and putting their 
arbitrary names and definitions in 
the place of living realities. Nor 
would it surprise any who concur 
in the view previously put forth as 
to the relative position of poet and 
theologian with regard to the pro- 
gress of new opinions and wider 
sympathies among mankind, to find 
the former moving with the times 
and entering into and appreciating 
the significance of the leading move- 
ments of thought in his day, which 
the latter often ignores or miscon- 
ceives; and that while the poet, if 
he touch on theology, imparts to it 
something of the largeness of view 
and depth of feeling which are es- 
sential to his art, the true theolo- 
gian, when he endeavours to assume 
the garb of poetry, only mimics its 
outer form while reducing it in fact 
to the dead level and narrow limits 
of thought which his education has 
rendered a second nature to him. 
Two works which have long been 
before the public, and which have 
perhaps been more popular and 
more largely read and quoted than 
any other volumes of modern poetry 
—Keble’s Christian Year and Ten- 
nyson’s In Memoriam—present in a 
concentrated form so striking an 
instance of the contrast we have 
hinted at, that it may be worth 
while to look at them a little in 
detail; the more so as we hope to 
show not only that the first men- 
tioned book has long usurped, with 
a large section of English readers, 
a higher position than it is entitled 
to, but also to point out how much 
there is in the latter poem of tem- 
perate wisdom and of intuitive in- 


1 In the preface to the Book of Praise, Sir Roundell Palmer has endeavoured to parry 
the charge of monotony of subject and style in the book, by insinuating that this charge 
would equally apply to the Italian religious painters (Raffaelle included), whose object, 
in common as he avers with that of the modern hymn writers, was to select and dwell 
upon the leading points of Christian belief, which necessarily resulted in a perpetual 
repetition of subject. He forgets, however, that in the Italy of Raffaelle the spiritual 
and temporal power was combined in one Government, from which all the best art-com- 
missions came, and to which consequently the greatest artists gave their talents; and 
that though the said artists might be commissioned to paint sacred subjects chiefly, the 
painter was selected for his genius, not for his orthodoxy. Had Raffaelle had nothing but 


sanctity and orthodoxy to recommend him, we should know little of his pictures now. 
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sight into the tendency and reality 
of some of the leading subjects 
of speculation which are agitating 
the present generation, which has 
scarcely been duly recognised even 
by those who are more unreserved 
admirers of the Laureate’s poetry 
than the writer can profess to be. 

The Christian Year, which has 
been so long a household book with 
many of us, is not to be classed 
with the mass of what is called 
religious poetry, such as the medi- 
ocre devotional verses which form 
the bulk of the Book of Praise. 
Throughout the book there are evi- 
dencies of a strong feeling for the 
beauty of natural scenery, and of a 
genuine and sometimes very refined 
power of poetical expression, within 
certain limits. We can scarcely 
refuse the title of poet to the author 
of such verses as these, touching 
with such delicacy and truthfulness 
the various aspects of nature which 
they allude to, and bringing the 
very feeling of the scene itself 
before us : 


Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowned the eastern copse, and chill 

and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 


The bright-haired morn is glowing 
O’er emerald meadows gay, 

With many a clear gem strowing 
The early shepherd’s way. 


Why blow’st thou not, thou wintry wind, 
Now every leaf is brown and sear, 
And idly droops, to thee resign’d, 
The fading chaplet of the year? 
Yet wears the pure aérial sky 
Her summer veil, half drawn on high, 
Of silvery haze, and dark and still 
The shadows sleep on every slanting hill. 


But scarcely on any page of the 
book can we read far without dis- 
covering that such portrayal of the 
feelingandaspectsof natural scenery, 
happily and delicately as it is often 
expressed, is used in a manner and 
for a purpose quite distinct from 


what we are accustomed to regard 
as poetry,—from that metaphysical 
reading of nature so exquisitely 
hinted at by Shelley in a stanza 
before quoted. With Keble all the 
suggestions of nature are coloured 
by his own peculiar form of religious 
belief; we look at the landscape 
through a stained glass window. 
which may indeed impart to it a 
glow of colour beyond what is na- 
tural, but which deprives it of all its 
freshness and suggestiveness; we 
are presented, not with the subtle 
associations of feeling whereby the 
beauty of a sunset landscape wakes 
up an indefinable corresponding 
emotion in our minds, but with 
arbitrary similes and types tacked 
on in the vain endeavour to weave 
nature into one texture with ortho- 
doxy. In the first of the poems 
quoted above,' for instance, how 
forced is the simile built upon the 
lines in the second verse : 


Yet wait awhile and see the calm leaves float 
Each to his rest beneath their parent shade. 


which are thus made to form an 
apology for a sermon: 


Man’s portion is to die and rise again, 
Yet he complains, while these unmur- 
muring part 
With their sweet lives, as pure from sin and 


stain 
As his when Eden held his virgin heart. 


Yet more arbitrary and far-fetched 
is the train of similes. in the poem 
for Septuagesima Sunday, ‘ There is 
a book, who runs may read.’ That 


The works of God, above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book, to show 
How God himself is found— 


is a feeling often entertained and 
expressed by poetic minds, though 
in more dignified and glowing lan- 
guage ; but what are we to say to 
this childish juxtaposition of ideas, 
in no possible respect naturally as- 
sociated with one another ?— 


1 Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
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The moon above, the church below, 
A wondrous race they run, 

But all their radiance, all their glow, 
Each borrows of its sun. 


The saints above are stars in heaven— 
What are the saints on earth? 

Like trees they stand whom God has given, 
Our Eden’s happy birth. 


How utterly opposed is this system 
of pulling Nature to bits, like a 
Chinese puzzle, and assigning to 
each bit its appropriate meaning, to 
that divine second-sight of the true 
poet, which ‘ lifts the veil from the 
hidden beauty of the world.’ How 
impoverishing to the mind is the 
sense of bathos which we feel when 
at the close of one of the best poems 
in the volume,! which commences 
in a really high strain : 

Where is Thy favoured haunt, Eternal 

Voice ? 

we are brought back to such a 
matter-of-fact arbitrary simile as 
that embodied in the closing lines: 


And as this landscape broad—earth, sea, and 
sky, 
All centres in thine eye, 
So all God does, if rightly understood, 
Shall work thy final good. 


‘Goot worts,’ certainly, but very 
bad poetry. 

Nor can any unprejudiced reader 
but be struck, in reading this 
volume of sacred poetry, by the 
manner in which all the wide intel- 
lectual movements of the writer’s 
day, of such interest to a mind like 
that of his contemporary and friend 
Arnold, are totally ignored by Keble, 
whose verse acknowledges nothing 
but the orthodox church as worthy 
a serious thought. With him things 
are waxing old, the ‘aged world’ 
is borne to its funeral pile, and the 
noblest prospects held out by science 
and social and national intercourse 
are insignificant in comparison with 
ecclesiastical rites and the illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity 
by the three-aisled nave and the 


‘ Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
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triple verse. It is instructive, at 
the same time, to note how a mind 
naturally endowed with some poetic 
fervour will ever and anon break 
through the trammels of ritualism 
by which it has been overlaid and 
borne down, and speak its wider 
sympathies and aspirations in such 
lines as— 
Open our eyes, thou Sun of Life and glad- 
ness, 
That we may see that glorious world of 
thine ; 


or— 
There is no light but Thine, with Thee all 
beauty glows ; 

or in the really noble sentiment 
which breathes in the concluding 
verses of the poem for the 1st 
Sunday after Christmas. Nor can 
we but regret that the same mind 
which in its freer moments could 
give utterance to such sentiments, 
should descend to the sheer idolatry 
(for we can scarce call it less) which 
meets us constantly throughout the 
Lyra Innocentium, more particularly 
in the section on ‘holy places and 
things.’ Of Keble’s repulsive man- 
ner—repulsive whether from a re- 
ligious or poetical point of view —of 
viewing the greatest and holiest of 
passions, we shall have occasion to 
speak presently. In the meantime 
let us turn to our Poet Laureate, 
and notice the distinction in his 
method of viewing the subjects al- 
ready alluded to. 

In Memoriam presents greater 
facilities for contrast and compari- 
son on such points than a work more 
strictly poetical in origin and cha- 
racter might furnish. Having been 
written with the implied motive of 
embalming the memory of a de- 
parted friend, not in set descriptions 
of his character butin reflectionssug- 
gested by reminiscences connected 
with him, or by those involuntary 
melancholy yet tender speculations 
which hover over the tomb of one 
who has been loved, it is almost 
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entirely subjective in character 
from end to end; while the circum- 
tances under which a great part at 
least of the book was written were 
such as we might expect would 
naturally lead its author to those 
considerations of our relation to the 
spiritual world and a future exist- 
ence which are commonly supposed 
to be the peculiar property of the 
theologian, and would dispose him 
to take refuge from his sorrow in 
those religious forms, consecrated 
by long association, which are so 
often welcome to a mind weakened 
by regret, and the ‘soothing ten- 
dency ’ of which Keble declared it 
to be his main object to shadow 
forth. Yet, in going from Keble to 
Tennyson, we cannot fail to remark 
at once the palpable contrast be- 
tween the two writers, in the de- 
gree of importance they attach to 
religious ritual and to consecrated 
places and things. If the poet ac- 
knowledges indeed that to us it 
‘sweeter seems’ to rest where— 
The kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God— 
this is but as we are ‘the fools of 
habit;’ and even so slight a conces- 
sion as this has place only in the 
earlier pages of the book; at a later 
period even ceremonies so distantly 
connected with ritual as the ortho- 
dox Christmas festivities and de- 
corations, made for ‘use and wont’ 
(No. xxix.), are discarded : 
For who would keep an ancient form 
Through which the spirit breathes no more? 
(No. civ.) 
And if the sound of church bells is at 
first only connected with that retro- 
spect of ‘sorrow touched with joy,’ 
which runs also through Keble’s 
verses on the subject in the Lyra 
Innocentium, as we proceed we find 
the same sounds speaking only of 
the hope and progress of the future, 
as their ‘ soul-animating strains ’— 


Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Yet asa protest against that Radical 
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spirit which would suddenly and 
ruthlessly pull down the old tem- 
ples and desecrate the time-hal- 
lowed shrines, how admirable is the 
feeling expressed in No. xxxiii. : 
O thou that after toil and storm, 

Mayst seem to have reached a purer air, 


Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form— 


Leave thou thy sister when she prays 
Her early Heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


Her faith through form is pure as thine, 
Her hands are quicker unto good; 
O sacred be the flesh and blood 

To which she links a truth divine! 


The whole Pan-Anglican Synod 
could have urged nothing more for- 
cible and genuine in favour of reli- 
gious forms and their real advantage 
to a certain class of minds, than is 
contained in these three verses ; and. 
how exceptional is the impartiality 
of mind which could lead one con- 
fessedly moving with the onward 
current, to look so tenderly and 
truthfully at the old methods; an 
impartiality nevertheless which, as 
Matthew Arnold has implied in his 
striking little poem Bacchanalia, or 
The New Age, is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of a true poet. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that we find in Tennyson none of 
that system which pervades theo- 
logical poetry, of picking nature to 
pieces to manufacture symbols and 
similes out of the débris. External 
nature with the poet is not a simile- 
shop to be selected from at pleasure ; 
it is one great whole, the visible 
form and reflex of his own mind, 
with which it often becomes almost 
identified,—the 


Calm and still light on yon great plain— 


interwoven with and coloured by his 
‘calmer grief,’ and the spirit of 
Nature even identified with that of 
his lost friend : 
Thy voice is on the rolling air; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 
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The distinction between the two 
writers in this case is simply the 
distinction between genuine and 
manufactured poetry, and does not 
bear, therefore, so much on our 
present subject. But when we turn 
to find what either writer has to 
say upon the doubts, the question- 
ings, the speculations, which have 
consumed so much of the intellec- 
tual life of this century, the dis- 
crepancy between the two becomes 
so great that comparison is barely 
possible. To Keble ‘ the fairy tales 
of science and the long result of 
time’ are as if they were not; the 
obstinate refusal of many noble and 
free spirits to be tied down to the 
letter of the old beliefs is quietly 
ignored, or referred to only as a 
motive for a more decided renun- 
ciation of the world, a more rigid 
determination to shut out by the 
stained-glass windows of the church 
the fresh light and air of the open 
heaven and the green earth. The 
poem for the 11th Sunday after 
Trinity may be taken as the epitome 
of the theological poet’s feeling on 
this head. He can indeed promise 
us a calm of his own—he would 
hide us in a pavilion from the strife 
of tongues; but at what a cost! 
Not less than the renunciation of 
all participation in the battle waging 
around us for truth and freedom, 
as well as of all that brightens 
life—of 

Moonlight dreams 
Of love and home by mazy streams. 


Yes, let them pass without a sigh; 

And if the world seem dull and dry, 

If long and sad thy weary hours, 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bowers; 
Bethink thee what thou art and where— 

A sinner in a life of care. 


Rather than this melancholy and 
aimless calm—aimless as far as 
this life is concerned—who would 
not choose to be a pioneer in those 
great movements which— 
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uplift the earth 
And roll it in another course, 


even though such change be not 
effected but 


With many shocks that come and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 
With overthrowings and with cries, 
And undulations to and fro?! 


And when we turn to find what 
our poet has to say with reference 
to some of the greatest and most 
interesting subjects of speculation, 
we are constrained to admit, that 
when Tennyson touches upon such 
subjects in his poem, however he 
may occasionally lose sight of the 
demands of poetic expression in his 
desire to emphasise a truth (which 
is in itself a defect), he has shown 
a sympathy with the onward course 
of science and of free thought, com- 
bined in an unusual degree with a 
refusal to be bound by either ex- 
treme of dogmatism—the religious 
or the scientific (for there is a 
scientific dogmatism almost as nar- 
row and bigoted in its way as that 
of the old-fashioned evangelical re- 
ligion). The hints and metaphors 
borrowed from that young and 
suggestive science, Geology, which 
abound in the book, evidence a true 
perception of the importance of that 
science in its bearing upon popular 
beliefs, and show how large a part 
it has borne in the writer’s thoughts. 
More special and definite are the 
allusions to Psychology, which has 
been of late such a battle-field of 
intellectual contention; and per- 
haps it might be difficult to find 
the principles of what has been 
called the a posteriori school of 
psychologists expressed in a more 
clear and concentrated manner, or 
a more distinct relation claimed 
and indicated for them with re- 
ference to the course of life here 
and hereafter, than in No. xliv. 
of In Memoriam, which, however, 


we have scarcely space to quote. 


1 In Memoriam. No. cxii. 
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The same subject is again taken up 
in the beautiful No. xlvi., where 
the theory of reabsorption into the 
one Divine and Universal Soul—a 
doctrine of such antiquity, and 
which has had such sublime attrac- 
tions for some of the greatest minds 
that have lived and thought upon 
earth—is exquisitely touched upon, 
as being, with all its sublimity, 
utterly inadequate to satisfy the 
majority of tender and loving 
human souls. Akin to the spirit 
of this is the earnest protest in 
Nos. exvii. and cxix., against the 
materialist dogma; and though it 
be illogical, according to all re- 
ceived definitions of logic, to urge 
against the truth of any theory 
considerations as to its probable 
results if received as true, yet we 
cannot but be moved by the voice 
in which the poet calls upon us 
to recognise the eternity of indi- 
vidual existence : 

Nor dream of human love and truth 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 
we cannot but feel that there is 
‘much reason in his sayings,’ when 
he appeals to our feelings in evi- 
dence that we are— 

Not merely cunning casts in clay; 

Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men? 
Strange, indeed, were the anti- 
climax, could it be that all the 
learning and research and experi- 
ment of modern science—all her 
boasts of her guiding and enlight- 
ening power, were to culminate in 
closing to our mental eye the vista 
of future and eternal existence, 
which has been the best hope and 
strongest upholder of the world’s 
great ones, both pagan and Chris- 
tian, even when fallen on evil days. 
It is probably with a side-glance at 
this materialistic tendency, that in 
the prologue to In Memoriam we 
find our poet claiming an equal 
place for Reverence as the com- 

panion of advancing Science : 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of Reverence in us dwell— 
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let not science be the instrument 
for narrowing our aspirations rather 
than extending them ; let it not be 
allowed that a slight (comparatively, 
how slight!) increase of informa- 
tion on physical subjects should 
blind us to the infinite fields of 
knowledge and wisdom lying un- 
explored before us, or, in the lan- 
guage of Wordsworth, 

That men should pore, and dwindle as they 

pore. 

To return for a moment to our 
theological comparisons : it is one of 
the most hopeful indications of the 
rise of a higher standard of faith in 
the present day, that the religion 
of fear, whose chief article is the 
belief in eternal punishment—that 
lurid background of flame which 
was kindled during the long me- 
dizval night—is everywhere losing 
its hold even on minds of the ordi- 
nary and conservative type, and is 
indeed now rarely met with among 
educated people out of the pulpit; 
from which, however, a large num- 
ber of the clergy (who have always 
been the last to cling to a falling 
creed) still hebdomadally ‘ deal 
damnation round the land,’ though 
these denunciations are confined 
generally to the least learned and 
liberal of the body clerical. Did, 
then, the refined and cultivated 
mind of Keble not enter any protest 
against this soul-debasing dogma, 
or at least pass it over with as little 
notice as possible? On the con- 
trary, he has devoted two numbers 
in his book (znd Sunday after Lent 
and 11th after Trinity—the latter 
among the best written of all his 
pieces) to arguments drawn espe- 
cially from this belief, wherein he 
represents the Deity under the 
aspect of a relentless Judge, mark- 
ing every sin, and storing up his 
‘wrath’ till a day of vengeance, 
when— 

Full many a soul, the price of blood, 
Marked by th’ Almighty’s hand for good, 
To utter death that hour shall sweep ; 
And will the saints in heaven dare weep ? 
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a conception not more satisfactory 
to our highest moral sense than 
the idea of an Omnipotent Being, 
willing the good of all his creatures, 
yet unable to avoid consigning a 
majority of them to eternal misery, 
is to our logical faculties. Nor is 
the writer afraid to argue, in behalf 
of this dogma, that its obliteration 
would cancel also the future of 
blessedness for the good : 


For with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy Great Name to Thee, O 
Lord. 


And if the treasures of thy wrath could waste, 
Thy lovers must their promised heav’n fore- 


go. 


Those who hold by the validity of 
such reasoning, would probably be 
shocked to be told that no really 
generous and unselfish natures 
would shrink from making such a 
sacrifice, and giving up their eter- 
nity of heaven to rescue others 
from an opposite doom, were it 
possible that they could be placed 
in a position to make the choice. 
It is no insignificant example of the 
power of theological prejudice, that 
a man so kind-hearted and benevo- 
lent in nature as the author of the 
Christian Year is known to have 
been, and one whose education and 
talents were certainly above the 
average of his contemporaries in 
the ministry, should have been 
drawn into accepting and urging 
upon others a doctrine so opposed 
to all that we regard as the first 
principles of justice. But the fact 
that he was so drawn is of itself a 
proof that he had not the breadth 
and independence of feeling which 
belongs to a true poet; nor can 
we but wonder when we find the 
author of such sentiments charac- 
terised in high quarters as ‘our 
great Christian poet.’ Christianity 
has a better poet in Tennyson; and 
it is indeed refreshing to contrast 
his manner of touching on the sub- 
ject just alluded to—the genuine 
reverence for the highest ideal of 
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Deity which prompts the question 
(No. liv.) : 
The wish that of the Living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from that we have 
The likest God within the soul? 


And the tenderness of feeling which, 
without ignoring the time-honoured 
belief in the moral responsibility of 
man, and in the inevitable recoil of 
moral aberrations upon the life that 
is clouded by them, yet can trust— 


That somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill ; 


That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


It is to the ascetic only, who shuts 
himself out from all but one phase 
of life and thought, who generalises 
only from one class of facts, who 
has surrendered the freedom of his 
reason to a restraining and narrow- 
ing authority—that a mantle of 
gloom, 


Not pierceable by power of any star, 


hangs over so much of man and na- 
ture. To the wider generalisations 
of the poet a fairer prospect is un- 
rolled, and while he would ‘prelude 
woe,’ while he feels perhaps far 
more keenly than the theologian 
the partial unhappiness and appa- 
rent failure of many a bright scene 
or fair phase of existence, and would 
tune his harp to the sorrows of 
mankind—even then 


The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go; 


and like the prophet on Mount Peor, 
he finds himself but the messenger 
of a mightier power, and when 
others would demand curses of him, 
he must perforce give forth the 
words of blessing and hope. Some- 
thing of this the reader cannot but 
see in No. exxv. and the two fol- 
lowing numbers of In Memoriam. 
But if earnest minds—not suff- 
ciently strong to ‘be unto them- 
selves a guide,’ yet clear-sighted 
enough to discern the vanity of the 
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orthodox claim to furnish an infal- 
lible rule—if such minds, amid the 
overturning of old idols and the 
decay of long-reverenced forms, 
would seek some firmer ground for 
a faith which sees its former foun- 
dations failing—here too their poet 
will not be found wanting, but will 
prove a clearer guide than their 
theological custodian, when, with 
no uncertain sound, he calls upon 
them to lift their voice— 


To one that with us works, and trust, 

With Faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


Surely the line we have italicised 
is in itself worth more than all 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifice, 
has more of genuine religious teach- 
ing than libraries of sermons and 
synodical and Pan-Anglican meet- 
ings without end could furnish. 
True that the poet speaks of truths 
that ‘never can be proved,’ but in 
fact the highest order of truths are 
not susceptible of proof, nor is that 
the highest order of mind which 
will accept nothing but logical 
proof. But who has not felt, when 
successfully struggling against the 
lower impulses of his nature, when 
combating and restraining passion, 
selfishness, or indolence (that rust 
of the soul, which cankers all its 
efforts when once given the rein), 
when firmly preferring the path of 
duty to that of gratification, and 
making for himself proof— 


That tasks in hours of insight willed, 
May be through hours of gloom fulfilled, 


that every such victory gains to 
him fuller assurance of a higher 
and holier ideal, the embodiment of 
all to which such self-sacrifices tend 
— that like the pilgrims in our great 
allegory, who were taken by the 
shepherds to the top of the Delect- 
able Mountains (attained not indeed 
without difficulty and toil), he has 
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gained skill to look through the 
perspective glass which opens up 
vistas of a stronger and brighter 
existence for himself and all man- 
kind, that he seems to discern ‘ the 
gates of the city, and some of the 
glory of the place.’ 

There is one other subject, pre- 
viously hinted at, to which we would 
refer in pursuing our comparison ; 
a subject not generally considered 
as a ‘religious ’ one, but which per- 
haps above all others forces upon 
us the contrast between the nar- 
rowing influence of the theological 
spirit as compared with the deeper 
and freer spirit of poetry. Ever 
since the growth of the ecclesias- 
tical tree upon the soil of Christian 
teaching, which it has at times en- 
tirely overshadowed, Christianity 
has been more or less identified 
with that ascetic tendency which 
regards the mightiest passion of our 
nature with a jealous eye, as some- 
thing to be placed in the back- 
ground, to be kept under restraint, 
to be spoken of in whispers, at times 
to be forbidden altogether; at the 
best to be regarded as ‘on sufferance 
only,’ as a thing to be ashamed of, 
and as incompatible with perfect 
holiness of life. Even in the wri- 
tings of St. Paul, in most respects 
such a noble type of all that is 
manly and pure in human nature, 
this feeling begins to manifest itself, 
as in that strange exhortation con- 
tained in 1 Cor. vii.; not unnatural 
perhaps at a period when the dis- 
solution of all things was yearly ex- 
pected, but which it is truly edifying 
to hear periodically read, with per- 
fect gravity, before congregations 
many of whom have for years 
realised the blessing and complete- 
ness of wedded life, to which others 
perhaps are looking forward as their 
brightest and most elevating pro- 
spect. We know how that spirit 
gathered strength in its march, till 
it culminated in its great formal 


1 In Memoriam. No. exxx. 
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development in the system of mon- 
asticism which hangs over the field 
of medizval history ; and it is to the 
tendency, remarked upon by Goethe, 
of ideas and systems which have at 
any one time been generally ac- 
cepted, to reproduce and reassert 
themselves, long after they have 
been supposed to be finally defunct, 
that we must attribute the present 
ecclesiastical revival, and with it the 
reassertion of the ascetic spirit which 
ascribes to celibacy a special and 
peculiar holiness. That this latter 
belief is practically acted upon, ex- 
cept in a very limited number of 
cases, no one would undertake to 
affirm ; but there can be little doubt 
that it is colouring to a great extent 
the views upon the subject of mar- 
riage of many young persons in the 
present day, particularly among the 
sex in which the priesthood has 
always found its most devoted ad- 
herents. It is this feeling which is 
giving such renewed dignity, in the 
eyes of many, to the antiquated 
marriage-service of the Established 
Church, and to which we owe the 
frequent glowing descriptions in 
our newspaper columns of ‘ choral 
weddings,’ where hymns are sung 
appropriate to the occasion. The 
keynote of these hymns was struck 
by Keble in the Christian Year, and 
their general object, if plainly put, 
is to ask pardon for the sin of com- 
mitting matrimony. It is in the 
interest of all that is healthful and 
natural in connection with the 
greatest happiness that life can 
afford, that we would protest against 
this unreal and forced view of mar- 
riage, to which ‘the Church’ is lead- 
ing her sons and daughters, and to 
which her chosen poet has lent the 
aid of his smooth and polished 
verse. It is melancholy indeed to 
find in the present century the su- 
perstitious fancies of Jeremy Taylor 
(who on this subject was a well- 
meaning but most unhealthy writer) 
quoted as a pendant to modern 
religious poetry (Christian Year, 
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Wednesday before Easter). There 


is in this however, something openly 
repulsive which would prevent its 
attracting any but the most bigoted 
medisvalists. But in the hymn for 
* Holy Matrimony ’ we find the false 
notion that the ties of love are 
something in their nature evil, 
which can only be tolerated under 
ecclesiastical purification, so spe- 
ciously indicated as to appear to 
the casual reader as a protest in 
favour of a higher view of the sub- 
ject : 
E’en wedded Love, till Thou be near, 
Dares not believe her gain ; 
Then in the air she fearless springs, 
The breath of Heaven beneath her wings, 


And leaves her wood-notes wild, and sings 
A tuned and measured strain. 

Ill fare the lay, though soft as dew 
And free as air it fall, 

That with Thine altar full in view 
Thy votaries would enthrall 

To a foul dream, of heathen night— 


Far other strains, far other fires, 
Our marriage offering grace. 


True it is indeed that ‘far other 
strains’ grace the marriage feast of 
those who follow the steps of the 
ecclesiastical revivers—true that 
theirs is a ‘measured strain’ com- 
pared with those ‘ wood-notes wild’ 
in which the tenderness and passion 
of Juliet or Miranda 


Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed ; 


even as the stiff and restricted form 
of a church chant is to the zodv- 
odrowPog Oadacca of Beethoven's 
symphonies. But must we really 
accept the theory that the soul is to 
be raised and liberated by putting 
into shackles its most stirring emo- 
tions? There may be some pure, 
but certainly no powerful minds 
who would accept the position, even 
put in this cautious and semi-at- 
tractive form. But the same feeling 
assumes a more explicit aspect in 
the Lyra Innocentium, where in the 
sonnet entitled ‘ Bridal White’ we 
are cautioned on such an occasion 
of ‘ dangerous bliss’ to— 
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Arm the more 
Both heart and limb with brightness from 
above ; 
So may we scare the noisome beasts that rove 
There busiest, where earth’s rapture most 
runs o'er; 


a sentiment which reappears in the 
popular hymn, ‘The voice that 
breathed o’er Eden’ (at present 
the stock hymn at all respectable 
Church weddings), in the verse 


O spread thy pure wing o’er them, 
Let no il power find place, 

While onward to God’s altar 
Their hallowed path they trace. 


It is on the highest grounds of 
morality and purity that we are 
bound to speak plainly on this sub- 
ject; for this unnatural and arti- 
ficial restraint of feeling only tends 
to substitute prurient self-conscious- 
ness for healthy emotion; and at 
this very time, to the writer’s know- 
ledge, these principles, carried to 
their greatest length by some of the 
ultra-Ritualistic party, are exhibit- 
ing their natural results in odious 
and indecent sermons on the holi- 
ness of virginity, the proper regu- 
lation of marriage, and other re- 
commendations which we prefer 
not to mention—sermons delivered 
to mixed congregations of both 
sexes, the majority often ladies who 
are not ashamed to be seen listen- 
ing to this disgusting nonsense in 
a church, though no possible con- 
sideration would reconcile them to 
being present at a similar lecture 
in any other place. It is worthy 
the attention of the holy men who 
promulgate these opinions, that our 
genial and healthy early English 
poet has put their argument into 
the mouth of an allegorical person- 
age, in whose company they would 
scarcely care to be seen, though they 
are perhaps acting as his ministers. 
Chaucer relates how in his wander- 


1 Cool. 
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ings through the ‘ Court of Love” 
he saw where within a bay window— 


Stood one in grene, ful large of brede and 
length, 

His beard as black as fethers of the crow; 

His name was Lust, of wonder might and 
strength, 

And with Delite to argue there he think’th, 

For this was all his opinion 

That love was sinne: and so hath he begun 

To reason fast, and ’ledge auctoritee : 

‘ Nay,’ quod Delite, ‘ love is a vertue clere, 

And from the soul his progress holdeth he: 

Blind appetite of lust doth often stere, 

And that is sinne, for reason lacketh there, 


But verray love is vertue as I fele, 

For love may thy freill desire ackele,' 

For verray love is love, withouten sinne ;’ 

‘Now stint,’ quod Lust, ‘thou speketh not 
worth a pinne.’ 


And to step (and a long step it is) 
from the homely simplicity of Chau- 
cer to the wilder flights of modern 
poetry, how paltry does this pre- 
tension to purity on the part of the 
Church party appear by the side 
of the really sublime imagery and 
idea with which Shelley commences 
a little poem called a ‘Bridal Song’ : 


The golden gates of sleep unbar, 

Where Strength and Beauty, met together, 
Kindle their image, like a star 

Upon the sea, in glassy weather: 


which however may, we suppose, 
be stigmatised as ‘improper’ in 
these days of Divorce Courts, and 
other shrines of the great goddess 
Propriety, whom all England and 
the world worshippeth.? But if, 
finally, we return to the poem which 
we have been specially contrasting 
with Keble’s, we find that on this 
subject, more perhaps than any 
other, its author appears as the man 
of nobler and purer feelings as well 
as the better poet. Let the reader 
once more consider the tameness 
and cold ascetism of Keble’s mar- 
riage hymns, additionally disfigured 


* It hoped that nothing in these remarks will be construed into any plea or excuse for 
the sensuality, which Mr. Swinburne and his friends appear to consider as the highest 
fount of poetic inspiration. Compared with some of the lyrical effusions of this gentle- 
man, Don Juan may be styled a healthy and elevating production. 
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by reference to that strange myth 
of the creation of Woman, which is 
read with such ludicrous solemnity 
in our churches, and then let him 
contrast with this the marriage lay 
at the close of In Memoriam : 


O true and tried, so well and long— 


commencing with that felicitous 
touching of the prominent charac- 
teristics of an English wedding day, 
which must have vividly recalled to 
many a man and woman some ‘ un- 
dimmed hour’ brightened by their 
own or others’ happiness, and rising 
at the close to so high and serious 
a tone, as the poet contemplates i in 
his mind’s eye the ‘ happy shores,’ 


By which they rest, and ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 

And strike his being into bounds, 


And moved through life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think 
And act and love, a closer link 

Between us and the crowning race 


Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge ;— 


let him mark how in the concluding 
verses the incidents of marriage and 
birth are claimed as being each a 
step towards the consummation of 
that— 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole Creation moves ;— 


and he must surely admit that the 
most effective celebration of the 
national wedding service, with its 
formal catalogue of the objects of 
the ‘institution,’ and with all the 
concomitants of surplices and chant- 
ing, processions and crosses, ascetic 
homilies and monkish hymns, has 
never done anything to dignify and 
sanctify the fulfilment of sexual 
love, comparable in effect to these 
few verses of the Poet Laureate. 
Such are some of the conside- 
rations—not, we venture to think, 
forced or far-fetched—suggested by 
a comparison of two of the most 
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popular books of their day, dealing 
in many cases with similar subjects, 
but from two diverse points of 
view ; the one being specially the 
property of the religious public, the 
other of the poetical world, so far 
as the latter can be said at present 
to live and have a being. And it 
is perhaps not insignificantly that 
our comparison between the two 
has closed with a reference to that 
passion which includes all others 
‘that stir this mortal frame,’ which 
has the widest sympathies and 
deepest connection with all nature. 

We have spoken of the feelings 
and expressions of the poet with re- 
gard to the theology of his day as 
generally characterised by wider 
and more liberal views than those 
of the professed theologian. But the 
highest poetry has a theology of its 
own, which has been its property 
through all ages, varying not in 
kind but in degree, and growing 
deeper and more intense with the 
progress of intellectual cultivation 
—‘ still opening with the opening 
mind.’ Its passive principle has 
been to recognise in all that is 
beautiful and grand in the pheno- 
mena of inanimate nature—in all 
that is tender and brave and chi- 
valrous in human actions and feel- 
ings—the living signs of an all- 
pervading influence of life and love ; 
to stand as a continual testimony 
against that common and mean 
conception of the Deity of which 
Bunsen spoke so strongly ;! that 
which leads ordinary minds to re- 
gard the Almighty Giver only in 
the light of a quasi-human_per- 
sonality of vast power, inhabiting 
some vaguely conceived external 
position in the universe, from 
whence he superintends and regu- 
lates human affairs. Poetry has 
indeed used the theological concep- 
tions of its age incidentally as 
machinery and “ornament ; but all 
those feelings and “expressions with 


1 God in History. 
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regard to the relation of men to the 
Infinite, which have come from the 
inmost hearts of the great poets of 
the world, are as true for this day 
as when they were first uttered; or 
if they wear an altered aspect now, 
it is only that their meaning has 
become fuller and deeper and more 
evident with the growing light of 
knowledge and of a higher standard 
of humanity. And to those minds 
that happily can feel the all-em- 
bracing passion of poetry, its active 
effect (following naturally upon its 
passive principle) is and ever has 
been to lead the mind from the 
bondage of passing theories and 
dogmas and formule, up to an 
Eternal Source of strength and light; 
and this not by placing before the 
mind higher theories and dogmas, 
be they ever so noble, or by appeal- 


1 Matthew Arnold. 
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ing to our logical faculties of judg- 
ment, but by enlarging the circum- 
ference of the imagination, and 
strengthening the soul for a re- 
newed flight to those regions of 
perfect beauty to which all high 
poetry tends, for a clearer percep- 
tion of those indefinable truths of 
which the great poets have been 
and will ever be the highest inter- 
preters. 
Whose praise are they singing? 
Of what is it told? 
What will be for ever, 
What was from old. 


First hymn they the Father 
Of all things, and then 
The rest of Immortals, 
The action of men: 
The Day in its hotness, 
The strife with the palm— 
The Night in its coolness— 
The Stars in their calm.’ 
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OATNESSIANA. 


Parr I.—Caprramy Orp’s Rerorn. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


UFFIE had great difficulty in 
telling her story to Eelen and 
Jean. If it had not been that there 
never had existed a secret between 
the sisters, and Suffie literally did 
not know how to keep a secret from 
Eelen and Jean, she could have 
found it in her heart to keep this 
from them. Eelen and Jean were 
struck, and Jean was loud in her 
comdemnation, but neither was dis- 
posed to back Suffie in affording 
the smallest countenance to the 
black lady. ‘ It is a judgment upon 
him, but you maun let it gang its 
ain gate,’ averred Jean; ‘it is no 
business of yours, Suffie. It would 
have made a fell odds if you had 
not gien each other up, and you 
gotten his sillar to do it. It might 


have been your part then to meddle 


and be at the bottom of the affair. 
But as it is, you maun leave it to 
the Park gentry, it is their matter 
now; it is for them to redd it up, 
and a fine ravelled hank the hachty 
madam has got to employ her hand 
on for throwing awa’ her young 
leddy on Tam Ord. I would not 
demean myself to speer whether 
he were married half a dozen of 
years syne, or were only gaun to 
be. The Wedderburns may find 
that out for themselves and buy the 
black leddy and her bairn aff, as 
he bought aff you. At’weel Tam 
Ord had need to be rich enough to 
buy the whole country side, let 
alane Dalgordon, if he is to give 
hundreds to this ane and thousands 
to that to pay for his false lees. 
The big blackguard deserves to be 
hanged or banished, no doubt, but 
I would na let him or ither folk see 
[ thought about him. It is no your 
business, Suffie.’ 

‘Na, it is no your business, 
Suffie,’ echoed Eelen ; ‘ lass, ye may 


be richt glad you’re quit of it. I 
hope ye hae na forgotten the arnetty 
for the cheese and the halters for 
the calves ?’ 

To Suffie’s vexation Mr. and Mrs. 
Aikenhead made a late call after 
shop-shutting that night; and be- 
fore Suffie could prefer the un- 
common request to her sisters not 
to communicate the story of the 
stranger to the pair, they were told 
every word of it, and they joined 
authoritatively in the chorus that 
it was no business of Suffie’s. They 
went a great deal farther in scout- 
ing at Suffie’s having anything to 
do with the black lady. ‘Woman, 
it would na be fair after you've 
taken Ord’s money,’ represented 
Aikenhead strongly. ‘I would not 
hear of sic a step, and I’ve had 
trouble enough with you, Suffie. 
It would look like spite and vin- 
dictiveness, feelings with which 
I’ve no trade; and a bargain’s a 
bargain, lass. Leave Ord to sort 
the woman and her tale when he 
comes hame; it’s like he’ll sort it 
sune, and pack the blaekamore and 
her brat, bag and baggage, back 
where she came from in double quick 
time, and no another word heard 
tell of them. The Wedderburns 
can take care of themselves, but itis 
as well for Ord that they are frae 
hame, for I reckon Mr. Wedder- 
burn’s ane of the real gentry, and 
if he got word of the claver, he 
might be a ticklish customer to put 
aff for as canny as heis; as for her, 
she’s sma’ graith compared to the 
laird of the Park, everybody kens 
she’s just a London browster’s 
dachter, and I daresay she would 
make a muckle mouth and swally a 
camel.’ 

‘They’re a’ alike, Aikenhead,’ 
insisted the grocer’s irreverent bet- 
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ter half, ‘give them their riding 
horses, their wine and wa’nuts, 
and their pouthered flunkeys, and 
they'll no stick at sin and misery, 
gin it dinna be of the sort to bring 
their waste to untimely want. But 
I wonder at ye, Suffie; I dinna be- 
lieve ae word of the woman’s pre- 
tences—a parcel of impudent lees. 
[ never heed waff reports. I think 
ye forget what I am—an honourable 
married woman—to insult me by 
mentioning sic a little-worth gypsy 
in my presence, afore Aikenhead 
too! but you auld maids have no 
sense or feeling,’ and Mrs. Aiken- 
head tossed her head, and the load 
of pink ribbons on her second-best 
bonnet, hitched nearer to Aiken- 
head to indicate her right to him, 
and looked drawn daggers at Suffie 
after requiring every detail of the 
narrative which she now condemned 
so severely. 

‘I canna help it,’ protested Suffie, 
with symptoms of the dourness 
which Jay under her quietness. ‘I 
did not make up to the black lady, 
I wouldnever have thought of siccan 
a thing. Shespoke to me first, and 
it looks like the finger of the Lord,’ 
she said solemnly, under her breath, 
to herself, and again aloud, ‘I pro- 
mised to go back and look in upon 
her, black or white; and I maun do 
it, if it were only to tell her you'll 
no let me have anything to say to 
her.’ 

The sisters were about to fly out 
against such an obligation, but 
Aikenhead’s unexpected approval 
turned the scale. ‘Do it, Suffie 
then, or the quean will be following 
you out to Sandycroft here, since 
you were so daft as to listen to her, 
and if she speer about you and hear 
your case, she’ll jalouse she’s gotten 
two strings to her bow, another 
lichtlied lass’s hate to add to her 
ain, when, hech! Ord would be 
ina pickle. Be as quick about it 
as you can, my woman, because you 
would need to let Mrs. Harley better 
understand that you’ve nothing on 
earth to do with the black sorry. 


For Mrs. Harley is as sharp as 
a needle, she but to be, poor 
soul! and I can tell you she mght 
attempt to come back upon you for 
the lawing as you introduced the 
forriner to her house. When you 
are about the matter you can let 
Mrs. Harley ken too, Suffie, there 
maun be no taking on of coffee or 
tea, or ham or chiz at our shop. If 
there’s ready money, gude and weel, 
I’ve no call to stand out on the 
character of my customers. Mr. 
Young sets us a fine example when 
he lets business alane, for business 
is business and religion is religion. 
But when there’s a black leddy 
without a name, or like to be with- 
out a name, I dinna choose that 
that there should be an account run 
up—not that an ill-paid account or 
twa would break me, I’m happy to 
say. However, there’s less reason 
for snatchin’ at desperate chances, 
like Mrs, Harley, poor, ill-matched 
wife. For anything farther, mind 
you, woman, the least said is soonest 
mended, and you'd better ca’ a calm 
sough with your tongues about this 
adventure. I repeat, it would ill 
become you to spread it, it would 
be taken as soor grapes from this 
family, and if it were traced back it 
might draw down on you the wrath 
of Ord and the Wedderburns, which 
is no altogether to be scorned.’ 
Mrs. Aikenhead tossed her head 
again, at the bare proposal of calling 
a calm sough out of fear of Tam Ord 
and the gentry’s retaliation on a 
story which she had classed to Suffie 
as ‘a waff report,’ not fit to be al- 
luded to in her righteous hearing, 
but the outlines of which she was 
nevertheless primed to fill in with 
dashing suggestions and bold con- 
clusions, and to buzz and gloat over 
and dispense from behind her counter 
for weeks tocome. Aikenhead knew 
what was in her mind and could not 
padlock her lips behind his back, 
though he could exact a certain 
amount of obedience, rendered by 
her with a rude grace, to his face. 
As to the rest he trusted to its 
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being brushed aside as, ‘ women’s 
tongues, George, women’s tongues.’ 
Women’s and men’s tongues might 
alike have been excluded from giv- 
ing evidence at Oatness, the abuse 
of the tongue was so much indulged 
in there. Dr. Spottiswoode did oc- 
casionally preach a weighty sermon 
against bearing false witness, and 
applied it not only to courts of law, 
but to private dwelling houses, but 
Mr. Young, a not ignoble, shock- 
headed Boanerges, whose faith was 
mighty as his diet was frugal, heard 
none ofthe speaking and meddled 
as little with base accusations and 
cruel condemnations as with libe- 
rality and generosity in the conduct 
of business. 

Suffie’s half formless, blurred 
conception of the black lady as an 
avenging spirit, if avenging spirits 
ever came in yellow shawls, white 
veils, and crisp, tangled jetty ring- 
lets, seemed to dissolve in mist 
under the practical influence of 
Aikenhead; but when she walked 
into Oatness the next afternoon it 
was to keep her word, which was 
a law to a primitive woman like 
Suffie, and not out of pure anxiety 
to remedy the risk—as both she and 
Aikenhead saw it—incurred by a 
facile, imprudent action. 

The enthralling circus was still 
in full force at Oatness, with a 
morning performance, which an- 
swered to Suffie’s afternoon in point 
of time, and,kept the streets de- 
serted as on the previous evening. 
The gale had fallen, leaving its 
traces only in light wreaths of sand, 
like the scrapings of Aikenhead’s 
sugar casks, drifted as summer snow 
in the narrow rough lanes and broad 
grassy streets, on a day now ‘lown,’ 
tranquil, and benign with a blue 
breadth of benignity over the ruffled 
sea like the landward summer days, 
which were next to mythical in the 
first six months of the year at Oat- 
ness. 

But Suffie did not find the Ship 
Inn in the customary repose which 
had reigned there when she quitted 
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it, nor did she return a moment 
sooner than she was eagerly watched 
and waited for. The weariness of 
hope deferred in Mrs. Harley’s ex- 
perience had been very agreeably 
diversified that day by the arrival 
of a party of government surveyors, 
who were to make a trigonometrical 
survey from all the heights round 
Oatness at the country’s expense, 
and who were also to live at the 
country’s expense for the next three 
months in the Ship Inn. The hitch 
with Mrs. Harley was that the best 
parlour was wanted immediately for 
the chief man, and there were the 
black lady and her yellow boy occu- 
pying it, dawdling over their dinner, 
demanding steaks, rice, pickles, and 
finding great fault with the rice and 
the pickles. Mrs. Harley was not 
uncivil. In the elation of the great 
grist which had suddenly been 
dealt to her mill, she had thrown 
on her Sabbath-day gown (and 
been immediately obliged to kilt it 
in the heat of her service) and her 
cap with all colours of primroses, 
But she was not unbecomingly 
elated. For a consideration she 
was willing to put off as well as 
she could, even a solid man who 
wanted the best parlour for three 
months till the black lady could sup- 
ply herself with a lodging. But 
the black lady, who had brought no 
luggage but one trunk, a sea chest 
certainly, not only looked blue at 
the mention of consideration, but 
began to scold in her high English, 
—these niggers were always so fine 
—and to clamour for Miss Care, as 
she pronounced Miss Suffie’s name. 

Miss Care found the poles for the 
survey, like a whaler’s harpoons, 
with little flags appended to them 
in the fashion of a ship’s colours, 
amidst a quantity of men’s traps 
and travelling bags in the inn lobby, 
aclatter of men’s voices in the rooms, 
distressing to a shy, middle-aged, 
single woman, a pervading smell of 
ham and eggs, with which Mrs. 
Harley was about to give a relish 
to her cock chickens, that she was 
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wont to chase down, strangle and 
stew, when the white stone of the 
emergency of a traveller to dinner 
turned up, and the stronger flavour 
of the tobacco and beer with which 
the surveyors were already solacing 
themselves and treating Mr. Harley. 
And the great eyes were looking out 
for Suffie on the threshold of their 
owner’s apartment, their owner’s 
arms prepared to pull Suffie over 
the threshold as their property, and 
their owner’s voice hailing her 
in impatient, reproachful accents: 
‘Oh! Miss Care, how long you’ve 
have been, when the people you 
brought me to are seeking to rob 
me and to drive me and the child 
out like dogs, and they call this a 
Christian country! Speak to them, 
they’re your country people. Tell 
me what I’m todo. Quick, Miss 
Care.’ 

She who had put in a claim to be 
Mrs. Ord of Dalgordon was not 
more attractive to Suffie’s taste or 
composing to Suffie’s mind in her 
house dress. Suffie had never be- 
held a spectacle like the black lady 
or seen a dress more unlike a house 
gown, and that among the com- 
paratively familiar surroundings of 
Mrs. Harley’s battered mahogany 
furniture, thread-bare, dank-green 
carpet, and knife-boxes and tea- 
caddy for elegant ornaments. With 
the infatuation of coloured women 
for the total absence of colour, which 
is most trying to their own shade 
of blackness, Suffie’s mulatto friend 
wore a white muslin, such as Suffie 
deemed only fit for a wedding or a 
kirking. She wore no cap, and 
caps were still worn in Suffie’s day 
and within her rank, especially by 
all married women however young, 
but this woman, who was past 
her youth, had her glossy frizzled 
hair ringleted in front, and behind 
twisted with rows of beads—for all 
her headdress. She must have had 
a great fondness for beads, as they 
hung from her and rattled round 
her in every direction. She had 
bead bracelets, three or four of them, 
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ear-drops composed of beads, and a 
bead chain so long that it was a 
negligee and knotted at her throat. 
Some of the beads were gold, some 
coral, some ebony, some perforated 
berries, and one of the rows, if Suffie 
had been cool and had taken time 
to decipher them, was of shells. But 
to Suffie, who was not accustomed 
to jewellery, except in the form of 
framed hair brooches and solid soli- 
tary rings, put on for state occasions, 
the rows of beads represented so 
many circlets, such as she had only 
seen, she recollected with another 
recoil, garlanding the squat Hindoo 
household gods which sailorsand tra- 
velled men brought home sometimes 
to Oatness. The black lady was not 
unlike one of these Hindoo gods in 
feature, flat, coarse, elongated, and 
bony all at the same time; and the 
singular contrast afforded by the 
dusky brown of face, throat, and 
hands, displayed against the pure 
white muslin dress of the surround- 
ing drapery had a startling effect, 
somewhat similar to that produced 
by the uncouth symbols of heathen 
idolatry deposited on chimney pieces 
and door sills, and made to front 
family Bibles and engravings of 
ministers in Geneva gowns and 
bands, or ministers too pure to don 
gowns, and limiting their insignia 
to bands. But the great character- 
istic of these prominent carved 
cross-legged divinities was like the 
normal atmosphere of the Ship Inn, 
one of profound stillness, and the 
black lady would have formed a 
better type of perpetual motion. 
Her long, oily ringlets waved, her 
claw-like hands gesticulated, her 
dark eyes flashed, her white teeth, 
like a mouthful of her gown, showed 
themselves continually, while the 
small washed-out fac simile of her, 
the sallow child, sat mowing and 
flinging about the fragments of a 
plate which it had already broken, 
on the faded carpet. 

There was one and but one favour- 
able attribute of the outlandish 
figure, which Suffie was enough of 
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a woman to notice and appreciate 
with a quick thrilling recognition of 
the importance of the assumption. 
On the third finger of the left hand 
the black lady wore a plain gold 
ring. 

Suffie tried to say the stranger 
must settle her plans on her own 
account, even while she advised her 
to give Mrs. Harley additional pay- 
ment for the room, but the black 
lady negatived Suffie’s slow renun- 
ciation of interest in the question 
with voluble bursts of eloquence. 
She shook before Suffie a purse, 
wrought also of brown beads or 
seeds, and which was ominously 
down to the dregs of its contents ; 
finally, snatching up the child who 
wailed in concert, she executed an 
impromptu scene of rocking and 
lamentation with the constant re- 
frain, Was this the Christian country 
of which the missionaries told the 
natives ? She had been in England 
before, at school, as good a school 
as any at Clapham, she could tell 
Miss Care that, but these were very 
different days. Here all the cold, 
cruel beetles and donkeys of Scotch 
people were in league with the false 
Captain Thomas Ord. No, they 
told her lies, to keep him from her 
for their own purposes, but her 
Captain would come and she would 
confront them with him, and have 
them all exposed and punished, and 
sent up to some of the hill forts. But 
that would be after she had leapt 
with her child from the rocks into 
the deep, gurgling, drowning water, 
or after she had been driven out, 
and lain down and died of the biting 
cold on their Christian doorsteps 
in their Christian country. The 
mourning and the abuse died out in 
Hindustanee either to soothe or to 
stir up still farther the excited child. 
Suffie was altogether beaten by the 
very irrationality of a creature not 
fit to take care of herself, by the 
tempest of rage and pain, and, 
above all, by the wild-sounding 
Hindustanee. 

Suffie stumbled to the window, 
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and cast about in her mind what 
she could do for the woman who 
had been Suffie’s rival in the days 
when she had not dreaded a rival, 
simply because she had Tam Ord’s 
word. As she gazed out in her 
trouble, Mrs. Captain Peter Cle. 
phane trotted past, aiding her steps 
by her huge umbrella, and carry- 
ing her dressed cap in a pocket 
handkerchief, going along the High 
Street beyond the inn court, to 
some of the town’s tea parties, 
Stimulated as it was, a bright idea 
struck Suffie’s dull brain. Mrs. 
Captain Peter Clephane had a cra- 
ving for news; she was fond of doing 
things out of the ordinary routine, 
and astonishing her friends and the 
public. Occasionally she did a 
generous action, which was an ex- 
cuse for the world’s enduring her 
despotism and impertinence. She 
was a great friend of Captain Ord’s 
—as Suffie supposed. Saying aloud, 
‘I see somebody that may help you, 
mem,’ or she would not have been 
allowed to break off so easily from 
the heavy charge imposed upon her, 
Suffie braced herself for the great 
effort of going out, stopping, and 
appealing to Mrs. Captain Peter 
Clephane. As it was, the black 
lady candidly informed Suffie that 
she would put on her bonnet and be 
ready to run after Suffie, if she 
passed out of sight, but instead of 
doing so, threw down the child, 
went in her turn to the window, 
and jealously scrutinised the inter- 
view. 

Suffie had descended the inn 
stair, shuffled across the court and 
up the intervening yards of street, 
and tremblingly accosted Mrs. Cap- 
tain Peter Clephane. ‘Eh! Mrs. 
Clephane, mem, sic a thing has 
happened.’ 

Mrs. Captain Peter Clephane 
stood motionless for a segond, and 
then faced round on Suffie with 
her ugly, clever face, ‘ What is ’t, 
Miss Suffie Quhair? Have you got 
a new lad and let him slip through 
your fingers again like a knotless 
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thread, and has Geordie Aikenhead 
pulled him up, and made him pay 
for his fickle fancy, and is some 
other Charlotte Wedderburn put- 
ting up with your auld shoon? no 
that I’m finding fault with Char- 
lotte, it’s the cleverest lass puts out 
her neebour. However you maun 
walk along with me and not keep 
me standing, for I’ve gotten the 
cauld in my head and my ears are 
ringing. Now, Miss Suff, what 
mare’s nest have you fund ?’ 

Suffie was always disturbed by 
the mocking tone of the old woman, 
and would fain have retreated from 
the encounter she had provoked. 
She explained herself with the ut- 
most difficulty. How a black lady 
and her child had come to Oatness 
the day before and asked for Cap- 
tain Ord, and how she (the black 
lady) said—‘ threepit,’ that how she 
had a right to ask after Captain 
Ord for years. How the Captain 
was absent, gone with the Park 
family to get the lave of the Dal- 
gordon plenishing and Miss Wed- 
derburn’s providing, and his gude 
sister was from home forby. And 
the black lady’s money was small, 
the inn was unexpectedly filled, and 
Suffie was feared with reason that 
no Oatness lady would take in such 
a doubtful lodger at a moment’s 
notice, more by token when she could 
not pay above a small hire for a 
lodging. What would Mrs. Cap- 
tain Peter Clephane please to re- 
recommend to the black lady in her 
extremity ? 

Mrs. Captain Peter Clephane had 
stood still after the first word, in 
spite of the cold in her head, and 
listened in silence, cocking her most 
available ear towards Suffie, and 
once and again turning full upon 
her an expressive, alert face, the 
ugliness of which was made up of the 
queer lines and puckers in a comi- 
cally carved gurgoyle, the grizzled 
beard of a man, and the superhuman 
brightness and malice of a flibber- 
tigibbet. ‘ What’s your will, Suffie 
Quhair? What have you to do 


with this disclosure?’ she asked 
abruptly, directly Suffie paused. 
‘Preserve me! it’s like the auld bal- 
lant of Susie Pye and the woman 
who travelled land and sea, no able 
to say more than the twa words, 
“Gilbert”? and “London.” Had 
Captain Ord lain in a black hole of 
a dungeon before he got so big and 
braw, ye ken, and this black lady, 
as you call her, let him out, think 
ye? But what I’m keen to hear is, 
do ye want to pay him back for his 
scant kindness in his own coin by 
scourging him with his own vices, 
and ruining all his fine schemes ?’ 

‘Na; whisht, whisht, Mrs. Cle- 
phane,’ exclaimed Suffie, choking 
upon her words, ‘I forgie him, I 
hope I forgie him. But since she 
forgathered with me, of allthe people 
in the world, her “first foot’? on 
the shore by an accident, should na 
he be prevented from doing more 
wrang, terrible wrang if what she 
mints at be true? And black or 
white, good or bad, she cannot be 
left to perish hersell, a lone woman 
and a bairn, Mrs. Clephane, in a 
strange land.’ 

‘Ye can save them yersell then, 
Suffie Quhair,’ declared Mrs. Cap- 
tain Peter Clephane discontentedly 
and disdainfully, and beginning to 
move on, ‘since you’re so mag- 
nanimous and charitable, and all 
your orders. If you had plucked 
up a proud spirit, and wanted to 
scourge the man, I might have 
aided and abetted you, for I like to 
see justice done. What, though 
his sillar has crossed your loof ? 
It’s no lost that a friend gets, and 
you were, or should have been, his 
nearest friend. But you’re so high- 
flown, you’re clean aboon me, and 
you can make a kirk and a mill of 
your forgiveness—a fell like for- 
giveness he’ll think it, I’se war- 
rant,’ and Mrs. Captain Peter Cle- 
phane walked off, giving a little 
preparatory clank with her um- 
brella, and then planting it deter- 
minedly on the ground. 

Suffie remained behind, saying 
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involuntarily, as a parting protest, 
‘Poor black sheep, I doubt it is 
ower true, she will need to loup into 
the sea, or lie down in the street in 
a Christian country.’ 

Mrs. Captain Peter Clephane 
halted at a few paces’ distance, and 
looked over her shoulder, frowning 
with all her might, and speaking as 
if under great provocation, ‘ You’re 
a gowk, Suffie Quhair, that’s what 
you are, a saft, silly lump, with 
your hair growing grey. What do 
you mean by making up to me 
with your havers? I’ve no call to 
fash my thoomb with such un- 
pleasant, improper troke about a 
gentleman who is my friend and 
entertains me at Dalgordon. If 
Mrs. Harley will not spare you a 
room as she’s bound to do, and it 
her business to entertain strangers, 
speak to the minister about the 
heathen, or take her to Jael Cairns’, 
she has a room and her son’s your 
man, his mother will not refuse 


any frien’ of yours accommodation 


at a moderate sum, no, though it 
were the black gentleman and not 
a black lady,—Jael’s ower far ben 
with the seceders to fear the like of 
him, And if the black lady’s ower 
nice for Jael Cairns, she’s a hantle 
ower nice to come across the sea 
without sillar, seeking a recreant 
man like a lass in a rant of a song, 
and you may tell her I said so. 
Bide a wee, Miss Suffie, and tell 
me if yon’s no my lass’s glaiket 
head at my gate, trusting to my 
back’s being turned. Ay, you’re 
caught the now, ye idle cutty, and 
it’s an ill wind that blaws naebody 
gude.’ 

To Jael Cairns’ it was that the 
black lady was led, with Suffie’s 
mazed and distraught eyes seeming 
to see the finger of the Lord loom- 
ing clearer and clearer out of the 
darkness and pointing to an inevit- 
able fate, drawing nearer every 
moment, gathering like thunder- 
clouds in the midsummer sky of 
Captain Ord’s life, and casting its 
shadow behind into the past and 
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before into the future. Jael Cairns 
was not aware that her proposed 
lodger was any other than a black 
lady at a loss for an apartment 
in the tow n, whom Miss Suffie Qu- 
hair had happene xd oddly enough 
to pick up. The black lady herself 
was bitterly indignant at the blow 
to her dignity in her lines having 
been cast into such mean quarters 
as a working man’s cottage, and a 
single room with its whitewashed 
walls, its box bed, its strip of carpet. 
She was utterly ungrateful to Suffie 
for her pains and penalties, but not 
so lost to sanity as to refuse the only 
shelter, however miserable, which 
she could hope to procure while she 
awaited Captain Ord’s return. 

Suffie shrank from the part she 
was playing while she could not 
choose but play it, and was in tre- 
pidation with regard to what Helen 
and Jean would say, and how any 
of them at Sandycroft would ever 
dare own to the Aikenheads her per- 
verse behaviour. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Suffie could not have reconciled 
Eelen and Jean to her step for- 
wards and not backwards, but for 
the black lady’s desperation. Danger 
to life awed the quiet women. Jean 
was the first to propose that they 
should keep away from the Aiken- 
heads’ for the present, and not say 
anything farther of the mischance. 
She did not see how Suffie could 
have helped herself, but Bell always 
thought nobody knew anything save 
herself, and ‘kicked up a stour’ if 
her way was not taken. 

Thus Suffie was established, so 
to speak, in clandestine correspon- 
dence with the black lady. Not 
that Suffie was eager to avail her- 
self of the privilege ; she kept away 
from Jael’s till summoned by Jael 
herself to look into her cottage in 
the passing, a message with which 
Suffie could not refuse to comply. 

Suffie found Jael ‘ putting out’ a 
bannock in the cool of the evening, 
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toasting it on the girdle hung by 
the crook over her little snowy 
cheeked fore-face, and diffusing the 
peculiar ‘birsled ’ hot, sweet strong 
smell of peas over the house. At 
the same time she kept a vigilant 
eye through the little round back 
window on ‘the laddie,’ a great 
hulking, kindly, morally cowardly 
fellow approaching middle age, 
strolling and occasionally sticking 
a spade or a fork into the soil and 
among the potatoes of the yaird, 
‘diverting himself.’ Jael’s rose- 
bush was budding, and the com- 
panion swine were fattening bravely 
on the cabbage leaves, and the 
critical little pastoral, which Jael 
had improvised and studied till she 
was perfect in every part, seemed 
more imminent than ever. There 
is no need to say that it was a poetic 
figment, and that Jael was brimful 
of poetry. 

‘Yell mind it was you who 
brought the black leddy here, Miss 
Suffie, ye’ll tak tent and mind that,’ 
she said meaningly to Suffie in 
the first words of her greeting, and 
Suffie was rendered suspicious that 
Jael had become cognisant of all the 
relations of the black lady. With 
great delicacy Jael came no nearer 
the truth, leaving Suffie to seek and 
find it for herself, but proceeded to 
discuss generally the unsatisfactory 
habits of her lodger while she nipped 
the edges and patted the backs of 
her bannocks in toasting and turn- 
ing them. Black folk were not like 
other folk, The lady never went 
out, as lodgers at the sea-side were 
accustomed to go, from morning to 
night in fine weather, and allowed 
Jael the freedom of her cleanings. 
The black lady demanded a deal of 
attendance. She had the grand cut 
green grate-paper, which Jael had 
prigged from a gangrel to adorn 
her front room, pulled down from 
her grate, and the lady did it her- 
self so rashly that it was torn to 
tatters. She kept a fire and it June 
that would roast an ox beside her, 
day and night. Jael lived in dread 


of having her house burnt about 
her ears. The black lady sent Jael 
every morning to see if who but 
Captain Ord were come back (Jael 
did not look at Suffie), and when 
she heard ‘no,’ she just lay still ‘low- 
thering’ in her bed. She was not 
pleased with Jael’s cooking—gude 
wholesome kail would not content 
the black lady—she would give Jael 
no peace till she went to the baker’s, 
pastry-cook’s the black lady called 
him, for trash of pies and tarts and 
buns—that is cookies which were 
her and the bairn’s diet. The bairn 
was like nothing Jael had ever seen, 
but a puggie riding on the top of 
an organ; when the fire was let low 
sure enough he would huddle him- 
self together and sit dragging his 
mother’s shaw] round him for all the 
world as the puggie pulled its rag 
in a blast, after it had done dancing 
toa tune. The black lady’s kist, as 
far as Jael could see, held nothing 
but nonsense of gauzes and feathers, 
and if the woman continued as she 
was doing, what with the fire, the 
confinement, the pastry, the pining, 
she would lose her wits, which 
were far enough to seek at any 
time; and if Captain Ord refused 
to stir in the business, and it was 
little the black lady kenned of the 
Captain’s doings, it would not be 
on ‘deaf nuts: that the object would 
be put into a mad-house, the doctor’s 
bill paid, the bairn taken care of. 

Suffie tried to reassure Jael with 
a quaking heart of her own, and 
then she knocked reluctantly at the 
lodger’s door. 

‘Come in,’ cried the indolent 


‘voice, with its vehemence sounding 


fretfully through its languor. 
When Suffie obeyed the warrant 
she was ready to confirm Jael’s re- 
port. The heat, the closeness, the 
scent of patchouli, with which 
Suffie’s nostrils were quite unac- 
quainted, and which stank in them, 
making the homely smell of Jael’s 
birsled peas-bannocks the most 
refreshing odour in the world by 
comparison, reduced the air in the 
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room to a level that, in Suffie’s 
opinion, might have made the stal- 
wart ploughman i in the garden with- 
out, faint. 

The black lady lay in the blue and 
white check curtained bed, as Jael 
had described her doing, clad in an 
old cashmere dressing gown, the 
barbaric splendour in hue and pat- 
tern of which did duty for the glories 
of the yellow shawl and the rattling 
beads, while the long ringlets were 
straggling and sticking everywhere 
to the carpet, bed cover, and check 
curtains. Jael’s toilet accommoda- 
tion was in the French style, that of 
a looking glass a few inches square 
hung on the wall, so that chairs and 
chimney-ledge, faute de mieux, were 
littered with combs and brushes, 
and flashy crystal and porcelain 
bottles and pots. The black lady’s 
chest not only encumbered the room, 
but stood open with its contents of 
flimsy gauze and muslin, lace and 
ribbon, drawn half out either to 
or in 
ostentatious display. The tea-table, 
one of Jael’s treasures, had its tray 
set out, but instead of the buttered 
toast and tea, which would have 
been Jael’s dainties, it held a 
sickening, half-full, slopped-about 
cup of chocolate, the fatty matter 
in a cake at the top, and some 
morsels of sweet biscuits. Crum- 
bling more of such morsels and 
br andishing a huge fan, the child 
sat under the table. 

‘Oh! Miss Care, is it you at last, 
come to see whether I am alive or 
dead, in the den into which you 
thrust me?’ the black lady hailed 
Suffie superciliously. 

It was evident that Jael’s lodger 
knew Suffie but as the Inuckless 
wight, whose humanity she had im- 
pressed for her own use within the 
first five minutes of their acquaint- 
ance, and whom she despised ac- 
cordingly. It was not that her cun- 
ning had not prompted inquiries, 
though she was too selfish and 
stupid for honest curiosity, but 
they were foiled, not so much by 


feast weary, frivolous eyes, 
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the unknown tongue of the dialect in 
which Jael replied to them, as by 
the black lady’s having fallen into 
the hands of a friend of § Suffie’s, who 
was too vigilant for Suffie’s honour 
to vouchsafe any other information 
regarding her than—Who should 
Miss Quhair be but one of the ladies 
of Sandycroft—ladies of a dozen 
milk kye?—and Jael, supercilious 
in her turn, wondered that there 
was anybody in the world who had 
not heard of Sandycroft and the 
Misses Quhair. 

But the want of a listener, the 
luxury of abusing others and pity. 
ing herself, conquered the black 
lady’s contempt and displeasure, 
and induced her almost immediately 
to raise herself and cry, ‘ To think 
that I should come to this! Miss 
Care, sit down there and listen to 
my melancholy story,’ and she 
rushed into it with theatrical fer. 
vour. ‘My name is Lily Am 
Martin—a beautiful name, aint it? 
All our family had beautiful names. 
That is the reason why I could not 
think of calling Onny, Thomas after 
his father, and I chose the most 
imposing name I could find—Onise- 
phorus, wasn’t I successful? But 
it is a troublesome name to say to 
a child, so he is Onny till he grow 
up. I was the daughter of a 
wealthy gentleman, an indigo plan- 
ter in Bengal, and brought up as 
his own daughter. I was sent home 
to complete my education at an 
English school, a most superior 
fashionable boarding-school at Clap- 
ham, Miss Care, where I was a 
great favourite, for no other girl 
had so much pocket-money or such 
preserves sent home to her. When 
I returned to India, I expected to 
go up and keep house at my papa’s 
plantation, where he had a bunga- 
low like a palace, and such grounds! 
with pine-apples as big as your 
head. Why we fed our pigs out in 
Bengal on pine-apples. No, you 
need not cry for them, Onny, pretty 
mamma cannot afford to buy them 
for you, even if they would not be 
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hard and sour, grown in glass 
houses in this cold, miserable Scot- 
land. 

‘Where was IT? Oh! I went 
out thinking I was going to my 
papa to be petted and praised, to 
wear my muslin spotted with real 
beetles’ wings, and my silver and 
gold net tissues—I assure you I had 
such dresses, Miss Care, and a 
duchess would have given her ears 
for ball gowns likethem. Well, my 
poor indulgent darling papa—such 
a gentleman, so particular about 
his curry and his chutnee, and 
never drank anything but port and 
Madeira, unless it was the finest 
pale ale, and would not suffer us to 
be crossed—was dead and buried. 
They said his affairs were left in 
the greatest disorder, or rather, I 
believe, the executors pretended 
there was no money, and defrauded 
me and my sisters of the planta- 
tion. Anyway, they insisted we 


must do something to support our- 
selves, and they did nothing better 


for us than get Georgine and Cla- 
rissa into situations in Calcutta, 
while they sent me away to teach 
in a school at Singapore. 

‘You may guess it was hard for 
me to work when I had never been 
used to it, and had been brought up 
so differently,’ continued the black 
lady plaintively, looking down at 
her thin dark wrists and long dusky 
fingers, and then glancing across at 
Suffie’s wrists—solid and red in their 
leanness, and at her work-worn 
hands. ‘The schoolmistress was a 
cat of a Scotchwoman, who twitted 
me and persecuted me on account 
of the brutal prejudice against the 
children of native ladies and Euro- 
pean gentlemen. But I know a 
greater offence was that I was 
young, and I am sure you will ex- 
cuse me for saying it, 1 was hand- 
some then, before I was knocked 
about and put upon, and cruelly, 
cruelly deserted. More than one 
gentleman has told me that there 


was not such a pair of eyes as mine 
in Europe.’ 
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Suffie could believe it, and at the 
same time ‘thought shame’ for 
the possessor of the eyes, as she 
languished the wonderful orbs in 
an access of vanity. 

‘The schoolmistress, Miss Clink- 
scales (she called herself of a good 
family, but I think it is a very 
commercial name), tried to keep me 
out of society, alleging it would not 
receive me, but I had friends like 
myself, and at their houses I met 
Captain Ord when his ship was in 
port. I thought him a fine dashing 
man the first time I saw him, and 
I believe he was immensely struck 
with me—with my eyes or some- 
thing.’ She apologised coquet- 
tishly, lowering her eyelids and 
shaking back her ringlets. ‘Of 
course we met frequently, till Miss 
Clinkscales found it out, flew on 
me, called me names, and wanted 
to shut me up slaving and teaching 
horrid plagues of children to read, 
write, and cipher. I could bear it 
no longer, and told her a bit of my 
mind ; we had a great blow up, and 
I resigned my situation on the spot. 
I assure you I did, Miss Care, for I 
had a fine spirit before it was broken 
by my unmerited misfortunes. 

‘I was going to take refuge with 
my friends the Stangroves—con- 
sidering they would not have the 
face to refuse to admit me into their 
house till I saw what I should do, 
since my papa was the only Kuro- 
pean gentleman who had received 
Mrs. Stangrove, a lady of colour like 
my own mamma, at his bungalow— 
when I met Captain Ord. I re- 
member it as well as yesterday. It 
was a burning hot day, about noon, 
when everybody should have been 
lying down. The street was in such 
a glare that I was glad to creep 
along in the shade of the awnings 
at the bazaars, and in the track of 
the water-carriers. He was amazed 
to see me. He was abroad because 
his ship was under sail, and he was 
taking leave of his friends. He 
walked along by me, and I confided 
to him my wretched plight. IL 
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confess to you, Miss Care, he swore 
dreadfully over Miss Clinkscales, 
and he wished with all his heart 
that he could have taken me along 
with him. We were near the har- 
bour, and he proposed that I should 
go out to his ship, see his cabin, 
rest there, and have tiffin with him. 
I consented for a frolic after my 
imprisonment and toil, and as the 
heat was so great—not that I mind 
heat much, and I am sure I would 
give anything to feel some of it 
when I am lying with my teeth 
chattering here. 

‘ After we were on board, and he 
had paid me every attention, and 
showed off the style he lived in, 
with salmon cutlets, mangoes, and 
all that sort of thing at his table, 
he talked again of how jolly it would 
be for me to go on a cruise with 
him ; and said, that if we had been in 
Scotland, it would have been easy, 
for there were no ends of elope- 
ments there. And when I asked what 
came of elopements, he answered, by 
George, one thing was apt to become 
of them, for marriages were the 
easiest things in the world in his 
country. A man had only to stand 
up and call a woman his wife, be- 
fore witnesses, and if she did not 
contradict him, she was married to 
him as fast as if ever a parson had 
joined their hands, and said a prayer 
over them. It was a profane speech, 
you know; but men are wild crea- 
tures, and will say improper things, 
as I dare say you have experienced, 
Miss Care. 

‘I was so thoughtless, that I con- 
sidered such stories good fun then, 
and although the boarders at Clap- 
ham had often spoken of runaway 
marriages between young lords and 
girls hke us, as girls will speak, 
you must remember, Miss Care, I 
had no idea, till that moment, that 
they could be performed by any- 
body but a blacksmith, or anywhere 
else except at a place called Gretna. 

‘He left me to give orders in the 
ship before he put me ashore. I 
was not able to amuse myself with 
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peeping about, I was too tired, what 
with walking in the middle of the 
day, and quarrelling with Miss 
Clinkscales. I am always very tired 
after a quarrel, and feel as if I 
were falling to pieces, and as if all 
the breath had gone out of me; I 
am certain I shall die of it some 
day. As my shocking ill luck would 
have it, I fell asleep in the cuddy; 
and when I awoke—would you be. 
lieve it ? Captain Ord had forgotten 
all about me, he had so much to do 
before sailing; the last boat had 
left the ship, and it was too late to 
put me ashore, if I could have gone 
after that to the Stangroves.’ I 
thought I should have gone mad at 
last, 1 was so monstrously sorry, 
But what could I do, Miss Care, 
what could I do? And he promised 
me solemnly to lie to all night, and 
land me the first thing in the morn- 
ing before anybody saw me, and 
nobody would know I had been 
there, for he would shut the mouths 
of the sailors, and he was not carry- 
ing passengers, only a cargo. 

‘But Providence was against me 
—you must not contradict me— 
Providence has had a spite at me 
all my life,’ clamoured the black 
lady, the more loudly and violently 
the more her own tale told against 
her. ‘Why did my papa die just after 
T had left school P Why did I go to 
sleep in the cuddy ? Why did Cap- 
tain Ord come to me early next 
morning, with a face like ashes, for 
as bluff-complexioned man as he is, 
—and I think you have seen him, 
Miss Care,—and wiping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief? He 
had to tell me some of the owners 
of the ship were coming on board, 
unexpectedly, and it was against 
his orders, it was as much as his 
situation was worth, if they found 
me there. He could not hope to 
get me off in time, or to conceal 
me; and he could not say that I 
was his sister on account of my 
complexion. He wanted me to let 
him say I was his wife, and he added 
it was only hurrying matters, as I 
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must have seen he meant to marry 
me if I would consent. It was a 
Scotch ship and would be a Scotch 
marriage, which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury could not break if 
he wished to do it. I should be 
saved all further bad usage and 
labour. It was foolish and wrong in 
me to agree to it, no doubt, Miss 
Care, but I had only a moment to 
make up my mind, when the boat 
came alongside, and the captain 
brought down some grumpy fo- 
gies of elderly men, and introduced 
me to them as his wife, and joked 
alittle in his free way about getting 
up his marriage in a hurry with the 
weighing of the anchor. 

‘Once I had allowed him to say 
that, where would have been the 
use in going back, when he had told 
me already that I could no more un- 
marry myself then, than any other 
married woman who has grown 
tired of her wedding ring ? Besides, 
he might not have been able to 
shut the sailors’ mouths; and my 
frightful misfortune in having been 
detained with him might have got 
round to my enemy Miss Clinkscales, 
and reached the ears of my friends 
the Stangroves; and you can sup- 
pose how both enemies and friends 
talk on these occasions.’ The black 
lady emphasised her last words 
with asperity, but she rallied and 
returned to a happier impression 
presently, like a woman whose mer- 
curial temperament was liable to 
swift changes from one extreme to 
another, ‘ After all, I’ve sometimes 
had a suspicion, Miss Care, that 
Captain Ord put on the agitation 
and the situation to reconcile me to 
an immediate union, for there was 
no question but he was passionately 
attached to me.’ She paused to 
smile faintly, and smell at a scent 
bottle. ‘ However I lost a great deal 
by it, for I should have liked my 
marriage in church, with a wedding 
gown and the bells, and the service 
and the clergyman,’ summed up 
Lily Ann, with a whimper, ‘as well 
asany woman. But there was no 


help for it, I could not get them up 
in an instant. And it was all right, 
for I had heard before, and I have 
asked other people since, and they 
have confirmed it, about Scotch mar- 
riages, and that was a Scotch ship. 
There were the owners to whom he 
mentioned me, and they are all 
alive still, for anything I know. He 
told the crew next that I was his 
wife, and I was quite convinced of 
it, and never thought of anything 
but of the inconvenience of not 
having a change of dress with me, 
and we remedied that at the first 
port we touched at. He brought 
me back to Singapore as Mrs. Ord, 
and bought my marriage ring, and 
provided for me. I knew no other 
title or position save that of his 
wife, so long as he traded there.’ 

The woman had warmed with 
her story, heaped the last proofs 
one upon another with feverish ra- 
pidity, and was now fanning herself 
with her handkerchief, and listen- 
ing with greedy ears for Suffie’s 
opinion. 

Suffie, giddy with the loaded air, 
and the tale of her old lover’s infi- 
delity, knew nothing of the legality 
or illegality of the marriage. She 
knew that such marriages could be 
contracted in Scotland, and would 
stand against all dispute; but 
whether they could take place in a 
Scotch ship,—if it removed the dis- 
liability of ‘ furth of Scotland,’ Suffie 
was perfectly incompetent to pro- 
nounce. 

There was one thing the honest 
woman recognised. This flaunting 
foolish woman might have gone 
about her marriage with such irre- 
gularity as provokes the censure of 
the kirk even in Scotland, where 
the irregularity remains the civil 
law; it might have been an after- 
thought, following on gross impru- 
dence ; still the black lady believed 
herself—she had believed herself 
from the beginning—a married wo- 
man ; and Suffie condemning the 
stranger’s lightness, boldness and 
strong passions with every instinct 
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of revolted modesty and purity, 
could not rank her with abandoned 
women. 

‘It would be a marriage here; I 
dinna ken what it might be yonder,’ 
Suffie stammered ; ‘ but it would be 
a scoundrel’s trick anywhere,’ she 
added with sudden sternness, ‘ if 
Captain Ord thought to deceive 

ou.’ 

‘Miss Care, it was a Scotch ship,’ 
remonstrated the black lady indig- 
nantly, ‘there must be Scotch law 
in a Scotch ship, I am clear of it. 
I never dreamt of the Captain’s in- 
tentions being anything else but 
honourable, how should I? not 
though he changed his sailing 
port, and only came occasionally 
to Singapore to visit me. He fell 
away in his regard like other 
married men, and we had our diffe- 
rences, but nothing to speak of, for 
all his dreadful obstinate temper. 
But he could be a selfish brute 
at times,’ she reflected vindic- 
tively, at the risk of contradicting 
herself, ‘would you credit it, Miss 
Care ; once after we had had words 
he left me without a shilling, and 
another time when we were on the 
quay together, and I had angered 
him, he gave me a push, and I 
should have been over the stones 
and into the water, and a drowned 
woman as sure as fate, had it not 
been for a poor lascar who seized 
hold of me. He was mortal sorry 
for that, however, for I kept it upon 
him, and maintained he did it on 
purpose, and that I could hang him 
whenever I liked to lodge informa- 
tion, but of course, that was a con- 
siderable fib, and if I had fallen 
into the water, he would have done 
ever so to pick me up. 

‘The first suspicion I had was 
when I heard from Captain Ord’s 
agents that he had gone back to 
Scotland without sending me word, 
or asking me to go with him. Ihad 
not seen him for nearly a year, and 
then he had been very cool and had 
only stayed three days. Now he had 
directed Hyam, Mudge and Hurrel 
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to: pay me and Onny a quarterly 
allowance, not more than enough 
to keep us in a middling way I can 
tell you, as if that were all we had 
a right to expect from him, as if he 
meant to disown us, and brand us 
with shame. 

I took the alarm. I said to my- 
self, ‘ My captain, you'll not get rid 
of your wife, whom you made your 
wife to screen yourself in your awful 
scrape, and your child, so easily; 
you'll not impose upon another 
woman, if I can open her eyes.’ [I 
took my plans quietly, and misled 
his agents who thought I was only 
carrying away Onny for a trip to 
the Cape, in order to have change 
of air for the sickly fellow. I took 
out my passage from the Cape to 
England, and I followed my hus- 
band, and I will follow him to 
death.’ The last words were panted 
with clenched hands and gleaming 
eyes, while the speaker gathered 
herself up in the bed, till she looked 
like a sleek, savage beast crouching 
before it springs. The facile, empty, 
vain half-Eastern could hate as 
well as love in the fashion in which 
subtle and sensual natures love and 
hate. 

At this moment the child, who 
had been unusually silent as he con- 
templated the phenomenon of still, 
staid, sandy-haired, freckled Suffie 
in her dark plain scrimped clothes, 
sitting motionless, with her fingers 
tightly locked on her knee, arrived 
at the solution that it was a woman 
from the outer world, a woman in 
a walking-dress, very unlike the 
flying yellow shawls, and floating 
white veils of pretty mamma. For- 
getting his paroxysms of cold he 
cried shrilly to be taken out of the 
dark into the light, and to be shown 
the ships and the bazaars, the ele- 
phants and the howdahs. 

His mother scolded, threatened 
him in vain, and at last put her 
fingers in her ears, and buried her 
head in the bed-clothes to shut out 
the noise of his screams. 

‘I daresay the bairn is wild for 
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air and light,’ said Suffie with com- 
miseration in her own longing for 
a breath of the ‘caller’ air, and 
her own caller though distressed 
thoughts, ‘ Whoever heard tell of a 
bairn keepit in a hot, dark room 
for days on days? If you please, 
mem, 1’ll row him in a shawl and 
carry him into the garden for five 
minutes and send him back to you, 
sleepy for the nicht.’ Yet Suffie’s 
arms trembled under their burden 
after she was in the cool, green 
garden, for this was his bairn, and 
if it was not the child of sin, it was 
the child of Tam Ord’s falsehood to 
her and fraud to another. But it 
was a bairn, though very like a 
monkey; it was a bairn, and it crept 
to Suffie’s maiden breast for warmth; 
clasped her neck with its tiny arms 
and began to chatter of the birds, 
the bees, and a cat upon the op- 
posite wall, Suffie’s heart melted 
anew, and in that melting, and in 
her devout thankfulness that she 
had escaped Tam Ord, she took a 
great resolve. ‘I will gang mysell 
and tell Miss Wedderburn the mo- 
ment she comes hame. I may have 
selled mysell to Tam Ord and the 
world; but I never selled mysell to 
the deevil.’ 

Suffie had the kail-yard to her- 
self. Jael’s son and the next door 
neighbours had bidden good-night 
to their swine. It was very quiet 
except for the child’s chatter. All 
at once a noise arose from the 
house and Suffie heard no more of 
Onny’s clipped, oddly accented and 
foreign words, or the affected fan- 
tastic sentences about pretty mam- 
ma, pet Onny and big captain papa 
taught him by the silly woman 
within. Suffie held her breath, and 
sweat drops broke and bathed the 
velvet band above her forehead. 
She knew the voice, she believed 
she knew the very slam of the door 
and the loud resounding footstep. 
Captain Ord had returned ; Captain 
Ord was meeting his shaken off 
wife, and the town might ring with 
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that meeting, it might echo like a 
thunder-clap to the Park and Dal- 
gordon and part the plighted couple 
there for ever. 

Suffie must get out of reach of 
the meeting, and get rid of the 
child so much concerned in it, so un- 
conscious of the concern, no longer: 
diverted with the open air and the: 
garden, or soothed by the canny 
Scotch tongue, but setting up once- 
more his dismal lamentation. There 
was but one way of exit, by passing 
through the narrow entrance where 
if Suffie encountered the swelling, 
rampaging Captain, the two could 
not cross each other. Suffie was 
forced to risk the encounter, and 
as she did so, and was stopped by 
Jael standing aghast, and by her 
son, open-mouthed and petrified, 
arrested within the half open door 
of the kitchen, Suffie heard through 
the thin boards of the other door 
madly raised voices; she caught the 
furious salutation in the hoarse 
grow] of the man and the answering 
taunt in the vibrating shriek of the 
woman. 

‘How dare you travel here to 
disgrace me and yourself, Lily Ann? 
If you do not have a care, I'll be the 
death of you, woman.’ 

‘Oh! yes, you’ve tried that trick 
before, once too often, Captain Ord. 
But it is my part to follow you, and 
T’ll dog you and claim you before 
the whole world, though you should 
kill me in the end.’ 

Suffie had fled out into the Oat- 
ness suburbs, out on the greens 
which led to peaceful becalmed 
Sandycroft, before she halted. She 
had never traversed the sandy road, 
or passed through the browsing 
kye, in such a mood. All dim and 
strange to her was the home land- 
scape with its familiar sights and 
sounds—the white sails on the 
horizon, the rabbit burrows over: 
which she stumbled, the rattle of a. 
corn-craik in a distant field, the low- 
of her favourite Hawkie that she-. 
was brushing with her skirts, and! 
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which was rising to look after her 
with its faithful, patient, wondering 
eyes. 

It was like passages in a different 
life to Suffie, that an age ago, in 
her far back youth, she had walked 
along that very road with the same 
evening star shining over her head, 
the same ‘ bluarts ’ and ‘ cockroses’ 
heavy with dew blossoming at her 
feet, a happy, light-footed lass con- 
voyed by her sweetheart; that again 
she had trodden the path walking 
alone, a weary, lagging, humbled 
but dour woman, going to seek her 
own, to recall to a forsworn man 
his broken vows. 

Suffie did not ponder the details 
of Tam Ord’s wickedness and ask 
how much or how little he had 
been in earnest in his deeds; what 
inordinate vanity, what lust, what 
craven panic he had yielded to; 
whether the ignorant man had be- 
lieved that he was accomplishing a 
marriage and had intended at the 
time to hold it good; whether he 
could not now with all his assevera- 
tions and oaths, tell, any more than 
Suffie, whether Scotch ribs of oak 
and a Scotch charter constituted 
Scotland. She hardly listened to 
suggestions of grisly horror natural 
to a woman of her temperament 
and habits, and credible after the 
wickedness which had been dis- 
closed beforehand, that Captain 
Ord ‘would fulfil his threat—awful 
sounding from the savage deter- 
mination with which it had been 
uttered, and strangle the black lady, 
or beat her brains out. It would 
not be ill to do when the poor, 
weak, passionate creature lay spent 
with her frenzy, feebly moaning, 
her great eyes half glazed, her 
relaxed hands unable to clutch, far 
less to strike in her own defence. 

Suffie set her teeth together and 
said to herself, ‘I’ll not tell Eelen 
and Jean a single word till it be 
all done and past. They would say 
I had nothing to do with it, they 
would make me bide till I had con- 
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sulted Aikenhead; but I'll consult 
nobody any mair. I dinna care 
though I’ve to give him back his 
sillar; it’s ill gotten gear, and I’ve 
borne it a sair, sair grudge and 
him for boding it, and me for 
looking at it, this many aday. [ 
would be well wanting it, although 
it is an ill year for selling beasts, 
and we will be a hantle poorer 
than his sillar would come to, deed 
will we, if we have to part with 
our additional kye, at a loss, to pay 
him back his wad. But if Eelen 
and Jean are very ill pleased—and 
it is only them that has a right to 
complain, I'll go out into service 
and hain my wages, and pay them 
up the odds, by times. I could na 
rest in my bed, I could na rest in 
my grave, if I were not to go and 
make a clean breast of it to the 
innocent young lady. She’ll suffer 
next, but she’s the least to be pitied. 
Maybe she’ll not believe me; may- 
be the Park family will put me to 
the door as a leear and a slanderer, 
and me a douce woman of douce 
folk, who has been respected all 
my days. Maybe he’ll come out 
and slay me after he has finished 
aff the black lady. Sandycroft is 
a lone house at the turn of the 
night, and I’m not so strong as | 
have been, I think, for I’ve shooken 
ever since I heard him. LEelen and 
Jean could not ettle at muckle to 
resist a raging murderer though 
my father’s ‘auld gun is to the fore, 
there’s naething but pouther in the 
house for Miles taking a pap at the 
sparries. I do not believe that 
even Jean could load and fire the 
gun, so as to give him a fleg. He 
might be the death of the whole 
three of us. Well, we must just 
dee, and he maun be hanged for the 
treeple crime, for as sure as I’m 
Suffie Quhair, a christened woman, 
with a soul to be saved, I maun 
glorify God by speaking the truth 
at the Park, doing justice to the 
black leddy and “her bairn, and 
saving Miss Wedderburn.’ 
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PRUSSIA AND MR. CARLYLE. 
A LETTER FROM A HERMITAGE. 


HE October leaves are falling 
so fast, and the October days 
are drawing in so rapidly, that I 
cannot during this month, complete 
that epistle on the classical realistic 
revival which was to wind up what 
I proposed to say of our poetical 
schools; but in the meantime here 
is a pleasant little story extracted 
from a local paper—a story honour- 
able to all concerned therein, and 
deserving to be permanently pre- 
served. 

Many of your readers, my dear 
editor, will remember the famous 
Scotch hero who appears so fre- 
quently in Mr. Carlyle’s history of 
the great King of Prussia—Marshal 
Keith. Than the parting tribute to 
this ‘heroic kind of man who had 
not too much of reward in the 


world’ in the fifth volume, I know 
few ‘farewells’ in history more 


simple or touching. 


Tebay could not recover Keith’s body: 
Croats had the plundering of Keith; other 
Austrians, not of Croat kind, carried the 
dead General into Hochkirch Church: 
Lacy’s emotion on recognising him there, 
like a tragie gleam of his own youth sud- 
denly brought back to him, as in starlight, 
piercing and sad, from twenty-years dis- 
tance—is well known in Books. On the 
morrow, Sunday October 15th, Keith had 
honourable soldier’s-burial there,—twelve 
‘cannon’ salvoing thrice, and ‘the whole 
Corps of Colloredo’ with their muskets 
thrice; Lacy as chief mourner, not without 
tears. Four months after, by royal order, 
Keith's body was conveyed to Berlin ; re- 
interred in Berlin in a still more solemn 
public manner, with all the honours, all the 
regrets ; and Keith sleeps now in the Gar- 
nison-Kirche :—far from bonny Inverugie ; 
the hoarse sea-winds and caverns of Dunot- 
tar singing vague requiem to his honourable 
line and him, in the imaginations of some 
few. ‘ My Brother leaves me a noble legacy,’ 
said the old Lord Marischal : ‘last year he 
had Bohemia under ransom; and his per- 
sonal estate is 70 ducats ’ (about 25/.). 

_ In Hochkirch Church there is still, not 
in the churchyard as formerly, a fine, mo- 
destly impressive monument to Keith; 


modest Urn of black marble on a Pedestal of 
grey,—and, in gold letters, an inscription 
not easily surpassable in the lapidary way. 
. . . » These words go through you like the 
clang of steel. Friederich’s sorrow over him 
(‘ tears, high eulogies,’ Joua extrémement) is 
in itself a monument. Twenty years after, 
Keith had from his master a statue, in 
Berlin. One of Four; to the Four most 
deserving: Schwerin (1771), Winterfeld 
(1777), Seidlitz (1778), Keith (when ?)— 
which still stand in the Wilhelm Platz 
there. 


Keith was the younger son of an 
old Scotch family—Earls Marischal 
of Scotland for many generations. 
Dunottar was the earliest, Inver- 
ugie, near Peterhead in Buchan, 
the latest seat of the race. The 
crag and the castle of Inverugie 
belonged to the united families of 
Cheyne of the Crag and Keith of 
Inverugie, and were at length ac- 
quired in marriage with Mariot 
Keith, by her cousin the Earl 
Marischal, who at the close of the 
sixteenth century was reckoned the 
wealthiest Earl in Scotland. No 
inconsiderable portion of his im- 
mense property, however, had been 
acquired at the Reformation out of 
the débris of the monastic estates ; 
and the doom reserved for the 
spoilers of the Church was popu- 
larly supposed to hang over his 
house. The defiant and contemp- 
tuous words, 


THEY HAIF SAYD: 
QUAT SAYD THEY ? 
LAT THEM SAY, 


scrawled on the lintel stones of 
most of the places they built are 
supposed to have had reference to 
the priestly anathema ; an unavail- 
ing defiance: for the last Earl 
Marischal joined the Chevalier in 
the ’15, when the whole of his vast 
estate fell to the Crown. The pre- 
diction of the Rhymer was thus 
literally fulfilled : 
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Ugie, Ugie, by the sea, 

Lairdless shall thy land be; 

And underneath thy hearth-stane 
The tod shall bring her bairns hame. 


But, though exiled, the last Earl 
Marischal and his brother James 
made a great name in the conti- 
nental history of the last century,— 
one in diplomacy, the other in war. 

Not long since it came to the 
knowledge of the municipality of 
Peterhead, that the statue (spoken 
of above) erected by Frederick the 
Great to his trusty general was 
about to be removed, and it not 
unnaturally occurred to them that 
no site more appropriate for it could 
be found than in the front of the 
town-hall of the burgh of which the 
Marischals were the founders, on 
the banks of whose river the Mar- 
shal was born, and where his boy- 
hood was passed; and they acted 
accordingly. This is the sequel. 

First King Wilhelm himself re- 
sponded : 


Coblentz, 23rd August, 1868. 

I received, with particular satisfaction, 
the representation of the Provost, Mugis- 
rates, and Town Council of the worthy 
town of Peterhead, that the memory of 
Field-Marshal J. F. E. Keith, and his 
heroic career in Prussia, still live in his 
native place. I therefore willingly be- 
stow upon the town of Peterhead the 
wished-for statue of the Field-Marshal, 
after the model of the monument which my 
great ancestor ordered to be placed to his 
deserving General in Berlin; and hope that 
this statue may contribute to maintain last- 
ing relationship between the birth-land of 
the Field-Marshal and his adopted home, 
Prussia. 

With the execution of this present gift- 
order, I charge you, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

(Signed) WILHELM, 

For the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


And then Count Bismarck (through 
the Prussian Ambassador in Lon- 
don) explained the reasons which 
had induced Prussia to meet the 
request with such speedy and gra- 
cious answer : 


Sir,—I am desired by Count Bismarck 
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to inform you that His Excellency received 
your letter of the 17th February last, in 
which you privately expressed the wish that 
the statue in marble of the famous Field- 
Marshal Keith, which had some time ago 
been taken down at Berlin and replaced by 
one of bronze, might be given over to Peter- 
head, his native town,—as a statue of Keith, 
if given you by the Prussian nation, would 
be of tenfold value to one which the city of 
Peterhead itself could set up of him. 

Your request was sure to meet witha 
sympathetic reception on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, as the highly gifted 
Scotch historian who with such a thorough 
appreciation wrote the history of our Great 
King, and thereby erected to his Generals 
(and amongst these to Field-Marshal 
Keith) a worthy historical monument, has 
long since undertaken, as your request 
proves, to form between his native land 
and Prussia a spiritual tie to which His 
Majesty’s Government would willingly give 
a lasting expression by the erection of a 
statue of Keith in the Scotch seaport. 

It was, therefore, to Count Bismarck an 
agreeable duty to suggest to His Majesty to. 
comply with your request ; and, I am happy 
to say, his intercession has met with the 
most gracious reception on the part of the 
King. 

The original statue of Keith, however, 
which, together with the other statues in 
marble of the heroes of the Seven Years’ 
War, has been set up within the walls of 
the Military School at Berlin, cannot be 
withdrawn from this destination. But His 
Majesty has ordered the casting of a statue 
of the Field-Marshal for Peterhead, after 
the still existing model in plaster which 
was made for the purpose of casting the 
statue in bronze now standing on the Wil- 
helm Platz at Berlin. 


Surely all this is very pleasant, 
for more reasons than one. It shows, 
in the first place, in an official way, 
what is thought of Mr. Carlyle and 
his great work in Prussia,—the 
country chiefly concerned; and it 
shows, in the second place, that 
these inhabitants of ‘the granite 
countries’ still keep in lively re- 
membrance their great men,—é 
habit elsewhere growing some- 
what out of date; a habit, how- 
ever, which one acquainted with 
them would be apt to assume as 
characteristic, for they are, upon 
the whole, a strong, firm, persistent 
people, not easily moved to admire, 
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but, once touched, keeping the im- 
press tenaciously. 

Of the statue itself Mr. Carlyle 
has elsewhere said, that it repre- 
sents ‘a fine, bushy-browed, effec- 
tive-looking Scottish man,’ and is 
artistically a good one. Let us hope 
that for many generations ‘in front 
of the town-hall, on a slab of our 
famous local granite’ (as the mu- 
nicipal imagination pictures it), 
this effigy of their valiant soldier 
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will stand—not it may be, without 
a line underneath from that mag- 
nanimous inscription still legible in 
the little church at Hochkirch :— 


Dum In PR2ZLIO NON PROCUL HINC 
INCLINATUM SUORUM ACIEM 
MENTE MANU VOCE ET EXEMPLO 
RESTITUEBAT 
PUGNANS UT HEROAS DECET 
Occusuir 
D. xtv. Ocrosris. 


SHIRLEY. 
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SPAIN. 


N article headed ‘ Politics and 
Prospects of Spain,’ in our 
Number for December 1865, brought 
down the recent history of go- 
vernment, or misgovernment, in 
that extraordinary country to the 
eve of the first and abortive insur- 
rectionary movement of General 
Prim. We resume the subject with 
the view of continuing that history 
down to the latest period which it 
is possible for us to include, and in 
the hope of arriving at some definite 
or probable conclusions touching 
the new order of things. Is it pos- 
sible to establish a constitutional 
monarchy, or any free, popular, re- 
presentative system of government, 
in Spain ?—meaning, of course, a 
working de facto one, not a nominal 
one such as we have seen for the 
last thirty years, in which the na- 
tion at large had neither part nor 
interest. Do the series of events 
which the civilised world has been 
anxiously watching for the last six 
weeks constitute a revolution in the 
broad acceptation of the word, or 
merely one of the normal insurrec- 
tions which are regarded in much the 
same light at Seville and Madrid as 
earthquakes in Chili or Peru? The 
mere change of dynasty, although 
a significant feature, may make 
little difference in the end; should 
it turn out to be the result of per- 
sonal and exceptional circumstances 
which deterred the present masters 
of the situation from pursuing the 
prescriptive course of simply dis- 
placing and replacing their official 
predecessors. 


Treason ne'er prospers; what's the reason ? 
Why, when it prospers, ‘tis no longer 
treason. 


This trite maxim might be the 
motto of almost every Spanish po- 
litician, civil or military, who has 
played a prominent part within 
living memory. We should be puz- 


zled to name a man of them who 
has not been seen heading a mutiny, 
or hurrying across the frontier a 
proclaimed rebel, at some period or 
other of his career, and attaching 
no more importance to the fact than 
an English statesman would attach 
to the loss of his seat in Parliament 
or his place. In fact, a mutiny or 
pronunciamiento bore a marked ana- 
logy to a vote of want of confidence, 
and was the received mode of test- 
ing the strength of party. The 
people looked on indifferently so 
long as the executions and depor- 
tations were confined to the rival 
factions, and no call was made on 
their pockets or their time ; for the 
Spaniard must undergo a radical 
transformation before he can be 
made to appreciate either the ne- 
cessity of increased taxation to re- 
store credit, or the reasonableness 
of requiring him to go through the 
troublesome processes of self-go- 
vernment when others are paid to 
govern for him. Public opinion, 
properly so called, can hardly be 
said to exist in Spain; and news- 
paper reading is limited to the 
capital and the great towns. . 

The interval between Prim’s pro- 
nunciamiento in January 1866, and 
the death of Narvaez, has been 
bridged over or filled up by an 
able and well-informed writer, M. 
de Mazade, in the Revue des Deus 
Mondes, and having carefully veri- 
fied his narration, we cannot do 
better than follow it in its principal 
details. Prim’s escapade—for it 
deserves no better name— was 
premature, ill-conceived and ill- 
executed. His declarations and 
proclamations raised doubts whether 
he was seeking to upset a ministry 
or a throne. He made no head, 
and without venturing to measure 
his strength against the royal 
troops, prudently neared the fron- 
tier, retreated into Portugal, and 
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soon afterwards took up his tem- 
porary abode in England, which is 
now, to refugee princes and pa- 
triots, pretty much what Venice 
was in the times of Candide. De- 
spite his proved courage and 
acknowledged merits as a leader, 
his failure seriously lowered the 
popular estimate of his character ; 
his hopes and chances of a victo- 
rious return from exile sank to a 
very low ebb, and the Union- 
Liberal party, headed by O’Donnell, 
bade fair to be in the ascendant 
for some time to come. But no 
Spanish premier is ever safe; he is 
treading on volcanic ground; ‘in- 
cedit per ignes Suppositos cineri 
doloso ;’ and it speedily appeared 
that the power of the Marshal 
Duke of Tetuan, retained as an in- 
struament of urgent through tem- 
porary need, was undermined to its 
foundation ; that he was losing in- 
fluence with the army, and on the 
eve of being thrown over by the 
court. 

We pass over two or three minor 
outbreaks to come to the terrible 
and critical one of June 1866, when 
a large part of the troops quartered 
in and about Madrid, including 
artillery enough to command thirty 
guns, broke out into open mutiny, 
and were joined or aided by Pro- 
gresistas and Democrats, as well 
as by the disorderly population 
of the capital. The ensuing con- 
flict, though not so long sustained, 
had much in common with the 
battle of the barricades at Paris 
in June 1848; for law, order, and 
the first principles of society were 
at stake. Fortunately, no party 
leader or military man of note 
showed himself on the side of the 
insurrectionists, The nearest ap- 
proximation to one was General 
Pierrard, who was incapacitated for 
effective command by deafness. 
Prim, generally credited with the 
conception, was far away, whilst 
the gravity of the situation caused 
all the men of popular and military 
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weight, then on or near the scene 
of action, to hurry to the rescue. 
In the morning, according to M. de 
Mazade, the cause of the Govern- 
ment was deemed hopeless by many, 
so rapidly did the insurrection gain 
ground, and so complete was 
deemed the defection of the army. 

How, then, was this victorious 
commencement so soon converted 
into defeat ? Above all, by the 
vigour and determination of O’Don- 
nell, and the manner in which he 
was seconded by rivals and oppo- 
nents, as well as friends and col- 
leagues, on that day. Aili the 
generals in Madrid, Moderado, 
Liberal, and even Progresista, 
mingled with and encouraged the 
loyal troops. When the barracks 
that constituted the citadel of the 
mutineers had been carried by a 
desperate and well combined as- 
sault, the worst was over, and 
before evening closed the struggle 
was at anend. But the loss of life 
was great: the killed were com- 
puted at more than six hundred, 
and an extraordinary number of 
officers of rank were amongst the 
wounded or the slain. General 
Narvaez received a slight wound, 
and although Serrano, the two 
Conchas, Echague, Ros de Olano, 
Hoyos, &c. were unharmed, their 
self-sacrificing and generous bravery 
was beyond dispute. When O’Don- 
nell presented himself the same 
evening at the palace, he was re- 
ceived as the man who had done 
most to serve the sovereign and the 
dynasty. But another month was 
not to pass away before he was to 
present a fresh and a memorable 
example of the adage, ‘ Put not thy 
trust in princes.’ Before the middle 
of July he was given to understand 
that his services were no longer 
wanted, and Narvaez was installed 
in his place, alone with Gonzalez 
Bravo, whose bare adhesion to 
a ministry was enough to indicate 
its tendencies. 

The ostensible cause of the change 
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was a proposal, displeasing to the 
Queen, to create senators; but the 
real explanation is, that O’Donnell 
had done his allotted work, and had 
done it with a completeness which 
not only rendered his further aid 
superfluous, but incapacitated him 
from undoing it ifhe tried. The day 
after the insurrection he, the head 
of the Liberal party, had presented 
himself before the Chambers to pro- 
pose the temporary establishment 
of absolutism. ‘The Government,’ 
he said, ‘deems it necessary to sus- 
pend the constitutional guarantees, 
and comes to demand the requisite 
authority from the representatives 
of the country. Deeply seated in 
the conscience of all is this idea— 
that, after what has just occurred, 
it is impossible to leave society 
without protection. I desire liberty, 
I desire it to-day as I desired it 
yesterday, as I have always desired 
it since I defended it on the battle- 
field ; but that there may be liberty, 
there must be society, and for that 
we must put an end to the anarchy 
produced by the destructive pas- 
sions which, unhappily, have got 
possession of us.’ 

The manner in which the insur- 
rection had been suppressed showed 
that the dominant classes were as 
able and willing to support society 
as the corresponding classes in Eng- 
land in April 1848; and it is melan- 
choly to find a man of O’Donnell’s 
stamp resorting to the very descrip- 
tion of cant that was and is em- 
ployed by those who planned and 
profited by the coup d'état. Verily, 
he had his reward; for he lived 
long enough to see his doctrines 
expanded and perverted till they 
were adduced to justify the depor- 
tation of the very men who had 
fought and bled by his side for law, 
order, and society. 

The situation, observes M. de 
Mazade, would not have failed to be 
curious had it failed to be grave. 
It was O’Donnell who had given 
battle to the revolution: it was 
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Narvaez who reaped the fruits of 
victory. It was the chief of the 
Union-Liberal who had obtained 
from the Cortes a sort of temporar 
dictatorship : it was the chief of the 
Conservative party who inherited it, 
free to interpret it as he liked, with. 
out even demanding a confirma- 
tion from parliament. ‘And it is 
thus that the insurrection of the 
2znd June gave birth to a reaction 
which only rested an instant with 
the Duke of Tetuan, to pass on im. 
mediately to the Duke of Valentia. 
The first act of the new ministry 
was to dismiss the Chambers, saying 
merely by way of programme that 
the men who had just come into 
power were sufficiently well known. 
They were so, most of them. It 
was not a new cabinet—it was al- 
ways the Narvaez ministry of 1858, 
of 1865, revised, corrected, made 
perfect, and unhappily, it is to be 
feared, little converted to liberality. 
Now, what was it about to do ?’ 
This was a question which the 
master spirit or spirits would have 
found it difficult to answer, except 
by saying (like the Disraelite mi- 
nistry in this country) that cviite 
que cotite they meant to keep their 
places as long as they could; and 
they could hit on no expedients for 
the purpose except measures which 
(and here again the analogy with 
our present rulers holds good) led 
infallibly to the downfall of their 
party—to the ruin and disgrace of 
all who were foolish enough to put 
trust in them. There had been a 
time when Narvaez meditated a 
better use of his opportunities. 
‘Yesterday,’ writes M. Bresson, the 
French ambassador at Madrid, to 
M. Guizot, on the 21st January 1846, 
‘he (Narvaez) came to tell me that 
he was resolved to resign, “Iam 
discouraged, disgusted, fatigued,” 
were his words. ‘“ Some day or other 
I shall blow my brains out. I see 
the danger and cannot remedy it. 
Do not suppose that Iam deceiving 
myself; I have an intellect that 
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sees as clearly into this matter as 
that of God. If you had time to 
hear the fine opera of Nebuchad- 
nezzar,—it is the scene of the second 
act: there is nothing wanting but 
the fire from heaven, and haply we 
shall not wait long for that.”’ In 
a subsequent letter, March zist, 
1846, M. Bresson represents him as 
generous in his sentiments, noble 
in his expressions, master of his 
thoughts, developing his plans ; re- 
solved on restoring to the country, 
after having organised and disci- 
plined it, its liberty and constitu- 
tion; abjuring all project of revenge, 
all interest, all anger; demanding 
only six months to get the Cortes 
elected and convoked; exclusively 
preoccupied with the accomplish- 
ment of a salutary work which will 
earn him the approbation of the 
Queen and the gratitude of Spain.! 

The longed-for occasion, if it did 
not come before, certainly came in 
1866. ‘Volvenda dies ecce attulit 
ultro.’ He had his Cortes ready to 
his hand. He had no need of his 
six months for electing and con- 
voking them. He had only to 
convoke them in compliance with 
the letter and spirit of the consti- 
tution, which required them to meet 
every year; and he would neither 
convoke nor dissolve : he persevered 
in ignoring them altogether—in 
treating them as a nullity, until a 
number of the members got to- 
gether, and on the suggestion of 
the president, M. Rios Rosas, drew 
up a petition to the Queen to con- 
form to the constitution in this par- 
ticular. It had been signed by 128 
deputies, when Pezuela, the Cap- 
tain-General of Madrid, charged 
with this curious parody of a coup 
@état, entered the chambers with 
an armed force and closed the doors, 
proclaiming: ‘It has came to my 
knowledge that certain individuals, 
enemies of public order and their 
private safety, were preparing and 
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signing an address, protesting by 
force of a false and malicious inter- 
pretation of constitutional precepts 
against the non-convocation of the 
Cortes in this current year, &e.’ 

These individuals comprised the 
president and vice-president, with 
many of the most distinguished 
members, three or four of whom 
had held the highest offices in the 
state. The next morning they were 
placed under arrest, and the presi- 
dent was sent to Carthagena, and 
embarked on board a vessel with 
twenty-eight criminals condemned 
to the galleys. This wasa little too 
strong for even Spanish apathy, 
and the Government felt obliged to 
express regret and offer some sem- 
blance of an apology, which simply 
provoked a sarcastic retort. General 
Serrano, the same who next or 
equal to Prim has done most to 
dethrone the Queen, was then Pre- 
sident of the Senate. He was her 
first favourite, and if asked to define 
the duties or privileges of the post, 
the best reply would be that of the 
fair Venetian who was asked by an 
Englishwoman to explain those of 
the cicisbeo : 

The dame, press’d to disclose them, 

Said, Lady, I beseech you to suppose them. 


Though no longer on duty in this 
capacity, Serrano thought he might 
so far presume on former intimacy 
and present rank as to seek an in- 
terview with his august mistress, 
and speak his mind freely touching 
the arbitrary proceedings of her 
ministers. All he got by his inter- 
position was a domiciliary visit from 
the Captain-General on arriving at 
his own house after the conclusion 
of the audience. He was arrested, 
replaced in his carriage, and tem- 
porarily deposited in the military 
prison, to be finally despatched, 
under the custody of a commissary 
of police, to the Castle of Alicant. 

Things went on in nearly the same 


1 Mémoires pour servir, &c. Par M. Guizot. Vol. viii. c. 45. 
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spirit and fashion till the April 
following, when Narvaez died, and 
was succeeded by his lieutenant, M. 
Gonzalez Bravo, as Lord Derby was 
succeeded by Mr. Disraeli. The 
reactionary party had no other 
plausible candidate for the premier- 
ship, and were obliged to put up 
with a kind of Hobson’s choice, 
although, if there were any clear- 
sighted men amongst them, they 
must have seen that the lieutenant 
was utterly unequal to the work : 
that the spear of Achilles could be 
wielded by no inferior hand: that 
the system which had been with dif- 
ficulty upheld by the energetic and 
determined soldier would speedily 
be broken or crumble to pieces in 
the grasp of the reckless, though 
daring and clever, civilian. 

Having no personal influence 
with the troops who had been in 
the habit of creating presidents of 
cabinets as the Pretorian bands 


created emperors, his wisest policy 
would have been to temporise and 
make friends of such of the military 


leaders as had not yet definitively 
declared themselves—at all events 
not to drive them, xolentes volentes, 
into open and direct hostility. 
There was no doubt a widely-spread 
feeling that great changes were at 
hand, that the reactionary policy 
had been carried too far, and that, 
if the people were not ripe for 
tempered liberty, they were equally 
unprepared for downright avowed 
absolutism. Communications had 
consequently been opened between 
the leaders of the various sections 
of the Liberal party; and Prim, 
then in exile, was doubtless kept 
duly informed of their intentions, 
upon an understanding that he 
was to co-operate when the time 
arrived. But the aspect of things 
had become too serious for sudden 
or ill-considered action. The next 
pronunciamiento on a large scale 
was pretty sure to end in something 
more than a transfer of place or 
power from one party to another. 
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The Queen was reported to have de- 
clared that no member of the Union- 
Liberal, Progresista, or Democratic 
party should ever again enter the 
Cabinet except over her dead body ; 
and the manner in which she had 
used up and then flung over O’Don- 
nell was warning sufficient, inde- 
pendently of the threat. They must 
go the whole length of upsetting the 
dynasty if they moved at all, and 
there were many who did not wish 
to go that length. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, 
till very recently, the Queen was un- 
popular with the numerical majority 
of her subjects. They cared nothing 
about her feminine weaknesses, if 
they heard of or believed in them; 
and her form of religion, which we 
should term bigotry, fell in com- 
pletely with their predilections and 
their faith. The clerical party 
were and are heart and soul with 
her, and the clerical party are still 
a tower of strength in Spain. The 
supposed conspirators, therefore, 
might well have hesitated before 
the difficulty of the enterprise as 
well as from reluctance to over- 
throw a sovereign who had founded 
most of their fortunes and (her vow 
apart) might be again used as a 
stepping-stone. 

To suppose that the Duc and Dn- 
chesse de Montpensier were parties 
to any conspiracy, if there was one, 
is preposterous. If admitted to the 
counsels of the discontented gene- 
rals, they must have known that 
these were inimical to their family 
and destructive to their own hopes 
or prospects of aggrandisement, 
and it may be doubted whether the 
only plausible excuse for the treat- 
ment of these royal personages— 
that a disloyal use had been made 
of their names—was not a pure 
fiction, for it is extremely unlikely 
that the self-same leaders, who at 
the commencement of the insurrec- 
tion proclaimed ‘Down with the 
Bourbons,’ should just before have 
been rallying adherents in the 
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name of a prince or princess of 
that house. Yet in less than three 
months after his accession to the 
premiership, M. Gonzalez Bravo ven- 
tured on the extraordinary step of 
ordering the Queen’s sister and her 
husband to quit Spain at twenty- 
four hours’ notice ; besides arrest- 
ing, imprisoning, and deporting to 
the Canaries or Balearic isles almost 
every Spanish general of note who 
was not already in exile or bound 
hand and foot to the arbitrary pro- 
jects of the priesthood and the court, 
Amongst them it is sufficient to 
mention Serrano, Zavala, Dulce, 
Cordova (a Moderado), Echague, 
Bos de Olano, Serrano Bedoya, with 
a host of others whose arrest was 
only known by their sudden and 
unaccountable disappearance. 

If the object, lke that of the 
measures pursued in France after 
the Orsini plot, was to strike terror, 
M. Gonzalez Bravo might have 
congratulated himself on his suc- 
cess, but the desperate character 
of these proceedings was speedily 
bought home to him and his co- 
adjutors. When, after the passing 
of the Gagging Acts, some unwill- 
ingness was shown by the troops to 
act against the people, Canning 
pertinently asked, ‘What will Cas- 
tlereagh do now that his extin- 
guishers are on fire?’ This was the 
question which M. Gonzalez Bravo 
had to answer when he discovered 
that a large portion of the troops 
were discontented at the unmerited 
contumely to which brave and 
deservedly popular officers had been 
subjected. The navy had been al- 
ready disgusted by being made the 
first, if not only, subject of reduc- 
tion and economy; and it was the 
navy that, while the military leaders 
were hesitating, set the example 
of revolt. The rapidity with which 
the insurrectionary spirit spread, 
with the simultaneous appearance 
of the exiled generals at the spots 
where their presence was most 
needed, shows that the revolution 


was the result of a concerted plan, 
although the wide-spread dissatis- 
faction with the ministry and the 
court would in any other country 
have been quite sufficient to account 
for it. Yet so habituated were the 
people to regard insurrection as a 
game in which they might be losers 
but could hardly rise winners, that 
the fate of the monarchy hung wa- 
vering in the balance till a bloody 
conflict had taken place. Madrid 
remained quiet and obedient to 
authority till news arrived of the 
defeat of the royalists at Alcolea, 
and many still attribute the Queen’s 
fall without a much more protracted 
struggle to the sudden collapse of 
the Bravo ministry, and her inop- 
portune absence from the capital. 

It has been said that a monarch 
who could have made up his mind 
to mount his horse and head his 
troops, might three times over have 
saved monarchy in France. It is 
possible that, if Isabella I]. had 
been in a condition and could have 
been persuaded to enact Elizabeth 
at Tilbury Fort and fling foul 
scorn at her enemies, they might 
have been crushed, or she might at 
least have obtained a short respite 
or breathing time. But she was 
abandoned by the man whose evil 
counsels had produced or accelerated 
the catastrophe ; and his successor, 
hastily chosen as a pis aller, clogged 
his demand for her return to 
Madrid with a condition which 
womanly pride or womanly weak- 
ness compelled her to reject. Ge- 
neral Concha, it is said, insisted on 
her returning without her inten- 
dant, Marfori, who had succeeded 
Serrano much as (to borrow a 
well known mot) she herself had 
succeeded the founder of her throne; 
and she positively refused, on the 
ground that her compliance would 
be deemed a confirmation or admis- 
sion of the current calnumy. Where 
were her spiritual advisers, where 
was her confessor, Monsignor 
Claret, when this delicate question 
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was discussed? We have always 
understood that absolution could no 
more be given after confession in 
the Catholic Church, than after the 
sacrament in the Anglican, without 
repentance and a bond fide resolve 
to begin a new life. How, in a 
case like Queen Isabella’s, unless 
she has been foully calumniated 
since she was fifteen, did her con- 
fessor manage matters without pal- 
tering with her conscience and his 
own? But not to press this remark, 
which might be inconveniently 
generalised, it is enough that she 
flung up her remaining cards in a 
pet, and reserved her ‘ foul scorn’ till 
she was safely lodged at Pau, with 
M. Gonzalez Bravo in a comfortable 
villa close at hand. 

When she quitted the kingdom, 
the revolution was practically com- 
plete, and throughout the whole 
length and breadth of Spain a 
curious and instructive spectacle 
was presented to the political specu- 
lator. It was not simply the mili- 
tary leaders who at once assumed 
the full powers of administrators 
and forthwith set about distributing 
places and honours, but every dis- 
trict and town, almost every com- 
munity, had its junta, and it was 
computed that at one time there 
were more than 500 independent 
governing bodies in Spain. Though 
professing to be provisional, and to 
be waiting for definitive instruc- 
tions and the permanent re-estab- 
lishment of central authority in 
some shape, many of them lost no 
time in remedying their local and 
particular grievances. Thus in Bar- 
celona, besides melting down the 
bells of their steeple into coin, they 
voted the instant demolition of a 
fort which commanded a part of the 
town ; and at Malaga (it was said) 
they voted an equalisation of pro- 
perty, there being, it seems, more 
Lords Overstone and Westminster 
than they approved. The Junta of 
Lugo abolished the tax on horses 
with the exception of horses kept 
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for pleasure, and declared military 
conscription at an end ‘for ever,’ 
In other places, orders were issued 
strongly resembling Jack Cade’s; 
and even at Madrid there was an 
evident eagerness to obtain popu- 
larity by decrees which recall King 
Arthur in Tom Thumb: 


Open the prisons, set the wretched free, 
And bid our treasurer disburse six pounds 
To pay their debts. 


All offenders against the revenue 
laws received a complete amnesty :* 
all officers and soldiers who had 
left the service voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily for rebellion or mutiny 
since 1865 were restored and in- 
demnified ; and any one who chose 
to apply as a working man received 
seven reals and a half per diem for 
pretending to work, or, in other 
words, for doing worse than no- 
thing. Through folly or negligence 
in some quarter, thirty thousand 
muskets found their way into the 
hands of the dangerous classes, 
who show no alacrity to give them 
back. There are decrees or procla- 
mations for the suppression of the 
Jesuits, for the suppression of con- 
vents, for the freedom of the press, 
for freedom of worship, for freedom 
of education, and every other free- 
dom that the most inventive and 
advanced Liberal can suggest—all 
of course subject to a constituent 
assembly in embryo, to be elected 
by universal suffrage when the 
people shall be properly prepared, 
or educated by some Spanish Dis- 
raeli, for the high and responsible 
duties to be imposed upon them. 
But perhaps the most absurd decree 
of all is one promoting every officer 
in the army or navy—whether he 
fought for or against the revolution 
—a step, and releasing each private 
two years before the regular expi- 
ration of his period of service. 
Those who fought against the throne 
will naturally complain, like the 
labourers who bore the heat and 
burthen of the day: those who 
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fought for it will see that they are 
objects of fear, and act or make 
terms accordingly. 

Describing the rejoicings at the 
Restoration, Lord Macaulay says: 
‘But in the midst of the general 
joy, one spot presented a dark and 
threatening aspect. On Blackheath 
the army was drawn up to welcome 
the sovereign. He smiled, bowed, 
and extended his hand graciously to 
the lips of the colonels and majors. 
But all his courtesy was vain. The 
countenances of the soldiers were 
sad and lowering; and had they 
given way to their feelings, the 
festive pageant of which they reluc- 
tantly made a part would have had 
a mournful and bloody end. But 
there was no concert amongst them. 
Discord and defection had left them 
no confidence in their chiefs, or in 
each other.’ 

An ominous passage in La Dis- 
cusion (the Democratic organ) of 
October 16 justifies a fear that 
the Spanish army is by no means 
pleased at a state of things which 
might lead to its due subordination 
to the civil power: ‘Amongst 
the great obstacles that are op- 
posed to the march of the revolu- 
tionary spirit is the attitude of the 
army—not of the army of A\l- 
colea, of the army of liberty, but 
of that which has remained in an 
attitude of expectation, responding 
with the silence of indifference to 
the glorious movement of Sep- 
tember. This attitude is most grave, 
not that it really signifies a senti- 
ment of hostility, which we do not 
believe, but on account of the dis- 
trust to which it gives rise, and be- 
cause it indirectly favours the exer- 
tions of the reaction. People ask 
how much longer is this reserve, 
this mutual uncertainty, this sort 
of latent division, to last ?’ 

Another journal, El Diario Es- 
panol, having indignantly protested 
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against this distrust of the army, 
La Discusion of October 17 replies : 


Can our contemporary, perchance, be ig- 
norant that the reaction is furbishing its 
arms? Was there not a talk the day 
before yesterday of exciting a conflict of 
the deepest gravity with the workmen of 
the canal? Was there not a plan for en- 
listing them in the service of the conquered 
cause? Is he ignorant, perchance, that 
the same intrigues are going on in all the 
provinces of Spain? Well, we are driven 
to speak out. Those who are thus engaged 
rely principally on the hope that the atti- 
tude of a part of our army is not entirely 
favourable to the revolutionary idea. The 
army, they say, has adhered to this move- 
ment in the same manner as it affirmed 
those celebrated monarchical declarations 
in the time of Narvaez.' Do you not know, 
they add, that in several corps a pressure 
has been put upon the officers to prevent 
them from accepting the promotion and 
favours conceded by the ministry? And 
what else can this mean than that they are 
not with us ? 


It was the mortification of the 
French army at the conduct of the 
troops at Paris in February 1848, 
who at once fraternised with the 
people in a way to set discipline at 
defiance, that made them willing 
instruments of the coup d'état in 
December 1851. Firing on the 
people was their mode of recovering 
their relative importance and self- 
respect. A friend of ours writes 
from Madrid: ‘The people here are 
such raving fools; their warmth of 
reception is in an exactly inverse 
ratio to the performances of the 
heroes they have been receiving 
with ovations. For Prim, hymns, 
bands, arches, serenades, and frantic 
cheers. For Serrano, bands and 
cheers, and a few wreaths. For 
the troops, comparative silence and 
a few trumpery wreaths: they 
might have been the vanquished 
instead of the victors.’ 

Unless the army can be reorgan- 
ised or placed on an entirely new 
footing, all that has been done will 
be speedily undone, and the old 


’ This alludes to the military addresses which poured in, in 1866, to declare the 
adherence of the army to Narvaez, the Queen, and the dynasty. 
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system of military pronunciamientos 
will recommence. The most valu- 
able boon Prim could now confer 
on his applauding countrymen 
would be a self-denying ordinance 
to the effect that no general officer 
should be deemed qualified for the 
presidency of the council or any 
other of the highest offices of the 
State. But far from meditating 
such a sacrifice, he has just pro- 
moted himself to the rank of 
marshal by way of recommenda- 
tion to the premiership, which is 
understood to be his aim, be the 
future form of government what it 
may. A dukedom has been simul- 
taneously conferred on General 
Dulce for (it is said) furnishing 
the money, the sinews of war, 
which was foolishly supposed to 
come from Prussia, and on another 
grandee with a long and odd name, 
who, notwithstanding that title to 
notoriety, has been hitherto so 
obscure that the well informed 
correspondent of the Times never so 
much as heard of him. Surely for 
a provisional government so situ- 
ated to be conferring rank or title 
is the ne plus ultra of absurdity and 
inconsistency, considering that, 
whether the present duumvirate or 
triumvirate is to give place to a 
monarchy or a republic is con- 
fessedly an open question. Besides, 
how were they to deal with the 
claims or demands of their partisans 
after thus recognising their own ? 
Prudent people, placed in a deli- 
cate and embarrassing position, 
would consider what befell others 
in a similar or analogous one. The 
provisional government of Paris in 
1848, elected or self-elected much 
in the same fashion as the existing 
one of Madrid, was much better 
obeyed and could give better proofs 
of national acceptance. All the 
established authorities, all the great 
towns with their municipalities, all 
the corporate or representative 
bodies, from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean, hurried to give in 
their adhesion and offer their con- 
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gratulations. Lamartine, who held 
the portfolio for foreign affairs, was 
exercising a marked influence on 
the destinies of Europe, and Ledru- 
Rollin (Minister of the Interior), 
with his commissaries, was appa- 
rently crushing out or silencing 
all semblance of resistance to his 
sway. The National Assembly 
met: the ancient parties, as they 
were called, reappeared as by the 
wave of a magician’s wand; a 
clean sweep was made of Messrs. 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Louis 
Blane & Co.; and the reactionary 
spirit, then set in motion, soon 
hurried the people, who were sup- 
posed ripe for a red republic, over 
the flowery path of universal suf- 
frage to despotism. 

Is it likely that the Spanish 
people, especially the landed pro- 
prietors and the peasantry, will be 
more enlightened, more awake to 
the blessings of political liberty, 
than the French? They have 
personal liberty already, at all 
events as much of it as they 
want. They like absolute monarchs, 
who do not tax them or interfere 
with their local privileges; they 
like priests, who favour their beset- 
ting sins; they do not like agitators 
who trouble them about govern- 
ment, and they do not like school- 
masters. Such is the main body of 
voters who are expected to adopt or 
confirm all the wild decrees or 
wilder schemes of the competing 
bidders for popularity at Madrid ; 
a capital, by the way, which, unlike 
Paris, has no bonds of sympathy, 
and no common interest beyond the 
vague one in good government, 
with the provinces. An uneasy 
consciousness of coming disappoint- 
ment or danger clearly led to the 
declaration of the central junta 
which was promulgated on Octo- 
ber 18: 

Whereas, the form of government is one 
of the questions of the greatest importance 
to the good organisation of the State, which 
is all the more solid and respected the 
more completely it is the expression of the 
national will: 
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Whereas, the decision as to the form of 
government should be amply discussed, and 
a plebiscitum without previous ripe delibe- 
ration would not be the expression of the 
reasoning will of the nation: 

Whereas, the vote of a plebiscitum, before 
the judgment of the electors has been en- 
lightened by numerous discussions in public 
and by the journals, would not be the con- 
scientious' expression of the national sove- 
reignty : 

Whereas, considering the circumstances 
which preceded the revolution, the people 
have not had the opportunity of enlighten- 
ing their conscience as to the most appro- 
priate form of government, or judging 
exactly what person should be proposed to 
fill the highest post in the State : 

And whereas, important as it is to hasten 
the meeting of a Constituent Assembly, in 
order to escape from a provisional state of 
things, full of peril for the revolution, and 
prejudicial to the other interests of the 
country, it is equally desirable that the 
suffrages of the people should be en- 
lightened in order to be free—a thing im- 
possible if the electors are called upon at a 
brief notice to decide the form of govern- 
ment, and designate the future head of the 
State, inasmuch as they would give way to 
unreflecting sympathies, or obey pressure 
from abroad, instead of forming a correct 
judgment, 

The Junta proposes to the Provisional 
Government to declare that, in conformity 
with the programme agreed to at Cadiz, 
and proclaimed throughout the provinces, 
it belongs solely to the Constituent As- 
sembly to decide the question of the future 
form of government; not that, at the same 
time, there is any intention of ignoring the 
right of every Spaniard, even including the 
publie functionary, to express his opinion, 
or manifest his personal sympathies. 


But how is a people not much in 
the habit of reading newspapers, 
and indeed for the most part not 
able to read at all, to be rendered 
capable of giving a sound opinion 
on the form of government best 
adapted to Spain? When the Sultan 
returned to Turkey after his memo- 
rable visit to England, he called 
together his trusted counsellors, and 
intimated his sovereign will that 
they should forthwith produce du- 
plicates of the customs and institu- 
tions that had most impressed him 
with a sense of utility on his tour. 
He especially insisted on a chamber 
of deputies, and a chamber of beys 
and pachas with a bench of muftis, 
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and he was understood to intimate 
a wish for a Bright, a Lowe, a 
Gladstone, a Disraeli, and a Times. 
He was hardly more unreason- 
able in his impatience than the 
advanced Liberals, the aspiring 
youth of Madrid, when, in the early 
turmoil of the revolution, they pro- 
posed to set about educating the 
people, who, for want of knowing 
better, were then clamonring in the 
streets. A leading article in the 
Democratie organ of October 14th 
runs thus: 


We have learnt and make public with 
the greatest pleasure that several young 
men of this capital, amongst whom are 
students of all the faculties, have under- 
taken with the most laudable enthusiasm 
to communicate instruction to the people 
proportioned to its capacity. With this 
object they have applied to the Signor 
Rector of the university, D. Fernando 
Castro, who, with the greatest amiability, 
has placed a hall of the institute of San 
Isidro at their disposition, promising to do 
all in his power to procure fitting localities 
in the public edifices, so that in a few days 
the people may enjoy the greatest of the 
advantages that it is entitled to hope from 
the revolution. This protection from a 
person so respectable as the new rector of 
the university has animated to such a pitch 
the young men to whom we refer that, 
overleaping all obstacles to the realisation 
of their project, they think of beginning 
their lectures on the twentieth of this month 
at night, being the hour most convenient to 
the workmen, who, it is to be hoped, will 
compose the majority of the audience. 

We, with whom the people is everything 
and who hope everything from the people ; 
we, who are covered with blushes on con- 
templating annually in the statistical re- 
turns, demonstrated with the cold gravity 
of figures, this bitter truth: ‘The Spanish 
people is one of the most ignorant in Europe; 
—we find immense joy at seeing how the 
revolution is bearing the best fruits that 
we expected from it, and how this brilliant 
youth, that in the days of tyranny wasted 
its time in frivolity, in these glorious days 
of liberty devotes itself to its duty and 
attends with noble disinterestedness to the 
paramount necessity of instructing our 
people. Let the youths to whom we refer 
accept our most cordial felicitations ; let 
Signor Castro also accept them for the 
patronage that he vouchsafes to so elevated 
a project, and be it known to all that the 
country will greatfully acknowledge the 
immense benefit which the opening of public 
and gratuitous classes will confer on the 
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people from which it may derive the in- 
struction it needs so much. 

The simplicity of mind and honesty 
of intention manifested by this 
article are beyond all praise. We 
do not know what extraordinary 
excitement might effect, or what 
number of workpeople might be 
suddenly struck with the paramount 
obligation of qualifying for their 
high function. But the lower-class 
Spaniard in his normal state, if 
invited to take lessons, would feel 
like the English coachman who, on 
being told that he would be expected 
to attend prayers, hoped that it 
would be considered in the wages ; 
and these noble-minded youths 
might be taken aback like the well- 
known Irish landlord who, on pro- 
posing to his servants and labourers 
to play cricket, for which he had 
marked out a ground, was asked 
how much they were to be paid per 
hour. 

Olozaga, who refused to join the 
Provisional Government to which 
a civilian of his calibre would have 
added confidence and strength, and 
who lingered at Paris till all un- 
certainty was at an end, arrived at 
Madrid on the 18th October. He 
would have had a triumphant entry 
but for the rain. He had already 
met Serrano and Topete at Zara- 
gossa, and their speeches on the 
occasion (as described by the ac- 
tive and able correspondent of the 
Times) accurately represent the 
shades of opinion prevalent in influ- 
ential quarters touching the future 
form of government. ‘He (Olozaga) 
said that he was at heart a Repub- 
lican, that a Republic seemed to him 
the beau-ideal of a government; but 
that he looked to the experiment 
twice made in France, where that 
system of government broke down 
in consequence of popular excesses, 
and where it invariably led to the 
establishment of Imperial despotism. 
He was afraid that Spain was now 
as little ripe for a Republican 
Government as France was in 
1789 or 1848. He was, therefore, 
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in favour of a constitutional mon. 
archy, though based on the most 
advanced Democratic institutions, 
under which the nation might be 
fitted for the enjoyment of that Re- 
publican Government which was to 
be the aim of all his endeavours, 
Admiral Topete spoke in the same 
sense; he was himself a Republican, 
he said, and although, for the pre- 
sent, he would put up with a con. 
stitutional monarch, he took good 
care to bring up his son the way he 
should go, by instilling the most un- 
compromising Democratic maxims 
into his young head. Marshal Ser. 
rano, a “ Liberal of the eve,’’ could 
not go so far as his maritime col- 
league; he limited himself to an 
expression of his willingness to 
accept the result of the popular 
suffrage, whatever it might be.’ 

It is to be hoped that the gallant 
admiral will not form one of the 
deputation commissioned to offer 
the crown to the future monarch— 
at all events, not accompanied by 
the young Hannibal who is pledged 
to destroy the monarchy; for his 
presence might suggest uncomfort- 
able reflections or embarrassing in- 
quiries. It might naturally be asked 
whether the Spaniards wanted a 
king for five, ten, or twenty years; 
what sort of pension would be settled 
on him when they had done with 
him; or what form of notice to quit 
he was to receive. 

The Central Junta insist that the 
question of monarchy or republic 
shall be put and decided irrespective 
of persons, thereby presupposing 
a capacity for abstract reasoning 
which, we fear, does not abound in 
countries moreadvanced than Spain. 
Few Spaniards will vote in the 
plebiscite for either form without 
a thought or speculation as to who, 
in the given alternative, is to be the 
first president or king. This ques- 
tion is discussed in all its bearings 
by Signor R. Molina, in La Nacion, 
and his article has been reprinted 
by La Discusion. He is opposed to 
a republic, mainly on two grounds: 
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that it is not in harmony with 
Spanish institutions, customs, or 
modes of thought; and that it 
would be the fertile source of dis- 
trust abroad. But there is a third 
ground—the number of qualified 
competitors for the presidency : 


We have several who by their former 
merits, and by the services they have ren- 
dered in initiating and guiding the revolu- 
tion, unite undeniable titles, and possibly the 
evil is in there being so many of them. Es- 
partero, by his wide tradition, his honoured 
fame, his respectability in the estimate 
of all parties and foreign governments ; 
Olozaga, as the intelligence that has con- 
ceived, propagated, and prepared the advent 
of the revolution ; Serrano, as the victorious 
military chief that has decided it, and the 
gallant man who commands the sympathy 
of all the cultivated classes; Prim as the 
popular hero, the commander whose élan 
and whose great sacrifices have made him 
adored by the people; Rivero, as the re- 
cognised chief of the acting republican 
party; and Topete as hope, as the new man 
who has surged up from this revolution 
giving a great idea of his valour and his 
character. All these men could worthily 
fill the presidency of the republic. If their 
different qualities were united in one, there 
would be no room for doubt; if out of these 
six there remained but one, the question 
would be settled ; but there are six. Will 
they all have the abnegation, patriotism, 
and public virtue to be completely subor- 
dinate to one, when, be the result of the 
election what it may, the estimate formed 
by each of his own claims will be the same? 


Will not a similar difficulty arise 
when the new monarch shall be 
required to name his President of 


the Council and his cabinet? Will 
the Duke-General or the bran new 
Marshal submit to be set aside for 
a civilian ? Will the wholesome 
constitutional rule, ‘Cedant arma 
toge,’ be carried out? But let us 
see what the same writer, a repre- 
sentative pen, has to say on the 
respective merits or qualifications 
of the foreign candidates for the 
throne, who without their consent 
and possibly much to their annoy- 
ance, have been so liberally discussed. 
He rather gives the preference to 
King Ferdinand of Portugal, but 
ioreseeing obstacles which are likely 
to prove insurmountable, he pro- 
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ceeds to discuss another candidate 
in terms which we translate as a 
specimen of the familiarity with 
English matters in which Spanish 
journalists rejoice : 


Next to this candidature another presents 
itself, also highly acceptable amongst the 
princes of Europe, which has made many 
proselytes from the moment it was started. 
This candidature is that of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, son of Queen Victoria, and 
brother of the Prince of Wales, the heir to 
the British Crown. On this prince’s being 
seated on the throne of Spain, we should 
naturally recover Gibraltar, which is no 
small point of honour and interest, and 
haply Malta into the bargain. Our war- 
marine would be signally augmented on 
the entry into the port of Cadiz to take 
possession of the Crown of Spain; and 
English money would circulate abundantly 
throughout our country in every form to 
fructify the different veins of production. 
So that Spain and England would be the 
two first maritime powers in the world; 
they would be united in the closest and 
most cordial alliance. We should assume 
the first place amongst European powers, 
and, as no one can gainsay, to the great 
advancement of our influence and our in- 
terests. 

We must not omit to mention amongst 
the advantages of this candidature that of 
having on the throne a prince of the most 
virtuous family; no despicable advantage, 
since in Spain we can bear testimony to 
the truth of the adage: Ad exempla requm 
[sic] componitur orbis. The inconveniences 
of this candidature are those common to all 
the other foreign ones, and especially those 
of religion, the Duke of Edinburgh being, 
as may be supposed, Protestant. 


There is undoubtedly a certain 
degree of awkwardness or incon- 
venience in asking a monarch elect 
to begin by an interested and cal- 
culated act of apostasy, though the 
example was set by that pattern of 
popular sovereigns, Henry IV. of 
France. But it is to be feared that 
most young princes, subjected to 
such a test, would exclaim with the 
heroine in Lalla Rookh : 


Thou for my sake at Alla’s shrine, 
And I at any God’s for thine. 


‘On revient toujours 4 ses pre- 
miers amours.’ Whatifthey should 
be compelled to take a Bourbon 
after all? If they cannot put up 
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with the Montpensiers, as too much 
committed to a party, there is the 
most accomplished scion of any 
royal house in Europe, the Duc 
d’Aumale. If he could be persuaded 
to devote himself to what might 
turn out a bootless and thank- 
less task, there is no candidate 
that would bear a momentary com- 
parison with him for all the qua- 
lities, civil and military, mental 
and bodily, which would best be- 
come a constitutional king. We 
learn from M. Guizot that, when 
the famous Spanish marriages were 
first mooted, the Duc d’Aumale 
was the intended husband of Queen 
Isabella. Is he to be congratulated 
on his escape? or was it on the 
cards that a worthy partner of her 
throne might have prevented all 
the misery and immorality, public 
and private, that have resulted 
from her being mated, for the most 
mistaken and unjustifiable of politi- 
cal ends, with an unworthy one ? 
Until we see what has come, or 
is likely to come, of the plebiscite, 
we must be pardoned for not back- 
ing the self-laudations of which the 
Spaniardsare so lavish through their 
orators and their press, or the con- 
gratulations with which they are 
hailed abroad. The likelihood of 
getting the nation at large to move 
legally and formally, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that no mem- 
ber of the Central Junta, in a capi- 
tal numbering nearly 300,000 in- 
habitants, had more than 2,000 
votes. In our former article, we in- 
stanced a district containing eighty- 
three electors, of whom only three 
(the priest and two employés) could 
be induced to vote at the (then) last 
election for a deputy. Their ab- 
sence was caused by pure indiffer- 
ence, and this instance was less the 
exception than the rule. Unless it 
is supposed that decrees against re- 
ligious orders and Jesuits can at 
once eradicate the ingrained faith 
and stereotyped habits of the people, 
they will vote in the provinces as 
the priests tell them—i.e. for abso- 
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Jute monarchy and the Church. And 
who, again, that knows anything of 
Spain, can suppose that any scheme 
of secular education can be prac- 
tically carried out? The bulk of 
the population will be taught by 
their spiritual masters or refuse to 
be taught at all. The snake has 
been scotched, not killed; and this 
is not the first time that it has 
been scotched without destroying its 
vitality. The very Jesuits may re- 
turn when the storm has blown 
over, as they have returned again 
and again after being banished and 
proscribed. 

The tone and language of the 
improvised rulers and their organs 
have hitherto been unimpeachable. 
Their views are broad, indeed much 
too broad, and they are so generous 
that they have unluckily forgotten to 
be just. The permanent staff of the 
public offices, down to the clerks 
whose duties are purely mechanical, 
have been displaced, with the most 
indecent haste, to make room for 
partisans, who, of course, are utterly 
inefficient for the work. Following 
the bad example of the French Na- 
tional in the Revolution of July, the 
first care of the conductors of the 
Iberia, the Progresista organ, was 
to provide places for almost every 
one connected with that print, by 
way of instant reward for the ser- 
vices they claimed to have rendered 
to the cause. 

The waiters on providence will 
always constitute the majority of 
any given community; and on the 
morrow of a revolution it can 
seldom be wise to institute a nice 
scrutiny into the motives or ser- 
vices of those who, whether favour- 
able to it or not, are ready to accept 
it as an accomplished fact. Yet 
the moment some lukewarm ad- 
herents or converts of yesterday 
ventured to raise their heads at 
Madrid, they were hooted down. 
A leading article in Las Novedades 
of October 19, is headed Atras la 
Farsa (Back, or Down with, the 
Farce), in which the new-comers, 
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who (it was feared) might claim a 
share of the loaves and fishes, were 
treated as comedians of the lowest 
orders : 

The completion of the revolution, the 
preservation of our conquests, imperatively 
requires that we should not treat with these 
mean-spirited and low-souled men who 
never thought of preferring the integrity of 
the principles of a party to the least of 
their personal interests, to the smallest 
satisfaction of their vanity— 

The Black Flag for Them! 
The Flag of Justice for All! 
The Flag of Equity for Ourselves. 

The marked distinction here 
drawn between justice and equity 
is significant and will hardly be 
understood out of Spain. 

This selfish system, by creating a 
strong reactionary interest, destroys 
all hope of permanence. With what 
face can men who are providing for 
their faction and proscribing all 
others in this fashion, appeal to 
public principles? It is also to be 
observed that amidst high-sounding 


appeals to patriotism, philanthropy, 
and Spanish honour, not one syllable 
has been whispered about the only 
method by which Spanish honour 
can be upheld beyond the frontier, 
namely, by national faith, by the 
honest fulfilment of Spanish obli- 


gations. Instead of measures to 
restore credit, its restoration has 
been indefinitely postponed, if not 
rendered wholly impracticable, by 
the repeal of taxes which no popu- 
larity-seeking government will ever 
venture to restore or productively 
replace. 

Few, we repeat, can speculate 
hopefully on any change of dynasty 
or ministry, men or measures, in a 
country where bigotry has lost 
nothing by the dismantling of jits 
strongholds, and liberty has gained 
nothing by the full and frequent re- 
cognition of its rights. The oldest, 
tritest, and truest of adages is 
eternally recurring when we speak 
of Spain : ‘ Quid leges sine moribus 
vane proficiunt ?’ Will any fresh 
ban against the religous orders or 
the priesthood, or any new-fangled 
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restrictions on arbitrary power, 
prove more effective than the old? 
Spain is a hundred years behind 
Italy in toleration. When a burying 
ground was grudgingly conceded to 
the English at Madrid, it was in the 
spirit which animated a Pope of the 
last century who, on being told that 
the Protestant residents of Rome 
wished to repose in consecrated 
ground, made answer that the ut- 
most he could do for them was to 
curse an allotment so that they 
might lie in desecrated ground. The 
Pyrenees once passed, all dissidents 
from the Infallible Church are con- 
temptuously confounded in one term 
of reproach, Judios; and should any 
of them get leave to open a public 
place of worship, protected or not 
protected by treaties, they must 
make up their minds to hear mut- 
tered as they repair to it remarks 
like that of the French sentinel 
when asked the meaning of the 
stream of persons one Sunday morn- 
ing in the direction of the English 
chapel at Paris: ‘Ce sont ces co- 
quins d’Anglais qui vont a leur 
sacrée messe.’ 

It is the daily discomfort and 
annoyance of living amongst a 
priest-ridden race, rather than posi- 
tive persecution, that has hitherto 
prevented English commerce and 
enterprise from penetrating far or 
taking root in Spain, and this is 
an obstacle which no decree of a 
Madrid Junta, a Provisional Go- 
vernment, or even a Constituent 
Assembly, can remove. In the Cir- 
cular addressed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor de Loren- 
zana, to the diplomatic agents of 
Spain, the subject of religion is 
handled with extreme caution, and 
Europe is simply assured, with an 
abundance of limitations and quali- 
fications, that Spain does not wish 
to lag behind the religious move- 
ment of the world. Beyond a 
limited circle, Spanish bigotry 
overspreads and blights all be- 
neath its shade, like the upas 
tree; but even if it could be shaken 
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off by a strong effort, we should 
hesitate to proclaim with the lead- 
ing journals of Madrid, that an en- 
tirely new order of things has been 
inaugurated ; that Spain is about to 
assume her former and rightful 
rank amongst nations; to be as 
prosperous at home, and honoured 
or feared abroad, as when she sent 
forth her invincible Armada, or 
when, as Spain with the Indies, she 
gave utterance to the proud boast 
since appropriated by Great Britain, 
that the sun never set upon her 
flag. 

Does a magnificent past involve 
or portend an equally magnificent 
future? Greece and Rome, the 
Venetian and Dutch republics, are 
the reply. If the men who made 
Spain great could be suddenly re- 
called to life in this emergency, 
the times would be found out of 
joint for a repetition of their 
achievements. There are no New 
Worlds to conquer or plunder when 
they are conquered. Her wealth, 
when she was wealthy, was im- 
ported, not home-made or home- 
grown. Her fame, when she be- 
came famous, rested on a union of 
faith, genius, and heroism, for 
which she is no longer a congenial 
soil, and which no effort of legisla- 
tion can reproduce. Her revival, 
if she revives, must be by the arts of 
peace, which she has never culti- 
vated with success; by industry, 
regularity, and scrupulous honesty 
in matters of business. The old 
Castilian virtues, linked with pride 
and poverty, are outof date. ‘The 
age of chivalry is gone. That of 
economists and calculators has suc- 
ceeded, and the glory of Europe is 
extinguished for ever.’ For Europe 
read Spain, and this famous burst of 
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Burke’s may be accepted like an un- 
adorned truth. Economy and cal- 
culation are not her forte, and it is 
precisely because we live in an age 
of economists and calculators, when 
the characters of nations are weighed 
and settled on the Stock Exchange 
and the Bourse, that her glory has 
declined with her declining credit. 
There is a story, which the 
Spaniards themselves are fond of 
telling, that when Ferdinand IIL, 
after his death at Seville, which he 
had conquered from the Moors, 
was brought into communion with 
St. Jago, the patron saint of Spain, 
he proceeded to ask boons for her. 
‘Fine climate.’ Granted. ‘ Fertile 
soil, corn, wine, oil, &c.’ Granted. 
‘Brave sons and beautiful daugh- 
ters.” Granted. ‘Good govern- 
ment.’ ‘No, no, no! three times, 


nine times, No!’ exclaimed the 
saint, losing all patience (as saints 
are apt to do) at the monstrosity of 
the demand: ‘Give Spain good 


government, and every one of the 
angels would leave heaven to live 
in it!’ The curious and depressing 
circumstance is that the Spaniards 
should dwell complacently upon this 
feature of their national character, 
as if good government was not the 
best, the sole, security for every other 
good. It remains to be seen whether 
this vis imertie can be overcome by 
any amount of pressure or stimu- 
lant that the leaders of the present 
movement can bring to bear. They 
are working well together so far. 
Their personal ambition has been 
kept under. Their intentions seem 
good; and it will be their misfor- 
tune not their fault, should the 
State machine run back into the old 
groove despite of them. 
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